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OcroBER, 1936 No. 399 
THE MARTYRDOM OF SPAIN 


[The following article 1s contributed by a very distinguished 
Spaniard who, for obvious reasons, 1s obliged to remain 
anonymous while present conditions continue in Spain.— 


Editor. | 


4 es understand the present conflict in Spain we must 
keep clearly before our mind’s eye that it is not the 
outcome of a military rising engineered to favour a 
political party, but the desperate effort of a nation to 
throw off the stranglehold of Bolshevism. Quite a 
number of years have passed by since Lenin and Trotsky 
announced that Spain would be the next country to go 
Red after Russia. ‘I'wo principal considerations inspired 
them in their choice. One was the state of Spain, totally 
unprepared to withstand a social revolution ; the other 
we find in the geographical position of the Spanish 
Peninsula. If they and their em could only establish 
a Bolshevik State at the westernmost end of Europe, the 
whole continent would be at once threatened from east 
and west, and their plan of a general revolution spreading 
from the Baltic to the Atlantic and from the North Cape 
in Norway to the desert of Sahara greatly advanced. 
Allied with subversive elements of many shades and 
colours, they began to spread the poison of social dis- 
content as far back as 1920, both by the corrosive influence 
of secret emissaries and printed propaganda. Seeking 
and finding help in a certain section of intellectuals, 
they worked through the teaching of a number of 
University professors and the medium of the Press. But 
their chief instrument was the book. Thus in 1929 a 
number of British journalists on their return from a tour 
in the Peninsula to visit the wonderful exhibitions at 
Seville and Barcelona, openly declared in London that 
nowhere else had they seen such vast quantities of cheap 
Bolshevik literature freely offered for sale in the libraries 
Vol. 199 201 0 
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and bookstalls. And this under a dictatorship, for 
General Primo de Rivera was then at the head of the 
Government! Curiosity first, and the craving for 
notoriety after, set the fashion, and soon half the youth 
of Spain was imbibing, airing, and professing Bolshevik 
ideas. In many it was but affectation or a passing craze, 
but the moral foundations of society were sapped and 
the ground prepared for what has come afterwards. 
Meantime, the same dissolving influence was spreading 
among the workers in town and country by the well- 
known system of “‘cells’—lectures and conversations in 
popular clubs and meeting-places, or discourses on the 
radio in Spanish from Moscow. In hundreds of towns 
and villages all over Spain the workmen attended such 
resorts punctually at 6 p.m. to listen to this poisonous 
rhetoric. 

It would be a mistake, however, to imagine that the 
Communists proper were alone, or «ven paramount— 
although the most conspicuous—in this endeavour. On 
parallel lines and with greater success we see the Socialists 
develop their campaign. For theirs was then the greater 
portion of opinion among the workmen, while they had 
many disciple’ also in the ranks of the lower middle-class. 
Even now, after many defections, they command under 
the régime of universal suffrage something like a million 
votes. But in speaking of Spanish Socialism we must 
remember the tendency to extremes which marks the 
national character. Founded towards the close of the 
nineties of the last century, the Socialist Party in Spain 
favoured evolution to such an extent that one of its 
principal leaders, Sefor Largo Caballero, filled the post 
of Privy Councillor (Consejero de Estado) under the 
dictatorship of General Primo de Rivera. This did not 
prevent him and his friends from perpetually holding the 
threat of the barricade in the background. As time 
went on and their power waxed greater in the land the 
Socialists became more exacting and violent. It was 
nothing to them that the support of their masses should 
’ have made the old dream of revolution a reality, that the 
Constitution of 1931, still in force at the time of writing, 
should be almost Communistic in its tenour and aims, 
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and that theirs was the most influential group in Parlia- 
ment, town, and village. Enraged at the electoral set- 
back of 1933, Don Francisco Largo Caballero, who had 
been a Councillor of State under the monarchy and 
Republican Minister of Labour, announced in March 
1935 before the representatives of the nation that Spanish 
Socialism would henceforth change from evolution to 
revolutionary methods. He added, moreover, that, as 
his Party’s doctrine was identical with those of Com- 
munism, from which it differed by its tactics only, there 
was no longer any reason for separation between the 
two from the moment that illegal violence was to be 
employed by both, and that they would now join forces. 
Senor Prieto, his colleague, advocated a more humane 
policy, in accordance with that of the advanced Republican 
Government they had hoisted into power on 16 February, 
1936; but even he in different public harangues and 
newspaper articles, feeling encouraged by the Socialist- 
Communist triumph at the polls on that date, forecast a 
régime differing but little from that of Moscow for the 
day on which he might gain complete rule over the State. 

Besides the Socialist and Communist Parties, which 
are to be found in many countries of Europe and America 
today, there exists in Spain a third Confederation of 
Workers, more numerous and powerful than the other 
two combined. ‘These are the Anarchists, known to 
Spaniards as the Syndicalists. In the Peninsula, as 
nowhere else, anarchism has developed into a vast and 
well-knit organization, more particularly in the Catalan 
Provinces and Andalucia—two vast regions comprising 
the north-east and south of Spain. Their aspiration is 
simple and drastic—the destruction of everything for the 
creation of the workers’ paradise. Under this new 
heaven and on this new earth, no state, no authority, no 
hierarchy, no laws, no discipline, simply ¢/ Communismo 
libertario. All man’s possession from his house to his 
tools will be held in common. Crime will not be recog- 
nized as such, nor will money—that vile poison of life— 
be allowed. The family alone will subsist as a cell of 
human society, if this name can be given to such a state 
of things which is to rest upon the foundation of innate 
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goodness peculiar to the working man. These Spanish 
Anarchists follow their doctrine so closely that they have 
no permanent leaders. In spite of this, their cohesion 
and discipline are remarkable. They are ruled by 
committees and secretaries on the plan of “one big 
union”—the skeleton of the future Anarchist State akin 
to that planned some years ago for the City of Winnipeg 
in Canada, where it was dissolved after three days’ 
fighting by the Canadian Mounted Police. 

Such, in brief, are the three extremist Parties of Spain. 
They have their pseudo-intellectuals and their news- 
papers, and are distinguished for short by initials. Thus 
the principal Socialist Association is known as the U.G.T. 
(General Union of Workers), and the two Anarcho- 
Syndicalist organizations as the C.N.T. (Confederacion 
Nactonal de Trabajadores, National Confederation of 
Workers), and the F.A.I. (Federacion Anarquista lbérica, 
Iberian Anarchist Federation). 

Outside these groups stand the “bourgeois” Parties 
of Republicans. Divided into four, five, or more accord- 
ing to circumstances, they forma minority. Republica sin 
republicanos was the jeer thrown at them by their oppo- 
nents ; and, conscious of the truth of this accusation, they 
have always endeavoured to rest their “‘Republic without 
Republicans” on the votes of the Socialists and Com- 
munists, for they do not control the masses. For the 
same reason they allied themselves with the Catalan and 
Basque separatists at the risk of breaking up a great nation 
into a puzzle of microscopical States. When possible 
they have availed themselves of the Anarchist vote. But 
the Anarcho-Syndicalists, as they are called, proclaiming 
themselvs non-political, have repeatedly abstained from 
going to the polls unless their weight was to be thrown 
into the scales as a means of saving the cause of evolution. 

It is this amalgam of these divers factions which came 
into power on 16 February, 1936, under the name of 
Frente Popular, a screen behind which, with the semblance 
of a Republic, red Socialism and Communism on the 
one hand struggled for the mastery with Anarchism on 
the other, crushing in the meantime all that stood for 
decency in Spain. 
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To the right of this evil combination a series of 
political groups, ranging from Senor Gil Robles’ Accion 
Popular and Senor Martinez de Velasco’s Agrarians— 
both of which recognized the Republic—to the Royalists 
of Alfonso XIII and Don Carlos his rival, agreed to 
maintain religion, authority, law, order, and property. 
Their adherents all over the Peninsula totalled some 
10,000,000 souls, or slightly under half the population, 
without counting the amorphous masses which, perpetu- 
ally keeping the main chance in mind, sway with every 
wind favourable to their personal interest. 


We have now before us the setting in which moved the 
events culminating in the present situation in Spain. It 
must be remembered that disintegration began with the fall 
of the Monarchy on 14 April, 1931. Less than a month 
after, on 11 May, churches and convents were burned all 
over the country, forty-seven of them in Malaga alone. 
In this orgy of destruction no respect was shown for 
monuments of priceless historical and architectural 
value, nor for the most beautiful and irreplaceable works 
of art. At Malaga, for example, a large carved image of 
our crucified Saviour, a masterpiece of the sixteenth 
century sculptor Juan de Mena, was roasted at a slow 
fire, notwithstanding the fact that this great artist has 
left but a small number of statues to posterity. And this 
must be considered as but one case in thousands. 

The guilt for those first terrible crimes against the 
art and tradition of Spain falls upon four heads—namely, 
those of Don Fernando de los Rios, Professor at the 
University of Madrid and Minister for Public Education 
at the time; Don Alvaro Albornoz, Minister of Justice, 
his intimate friend ; Dofia Victoria Kent, a corrupt and 
corrupting woman of English descent, who occupied the 
post of head of the Prisons’ Department in the Ministry 
of Justice; and, last but not least, Don Miguel Maura, 
Home Secretary. ‘This latter politician, while professing 
strong religious ideas, did nothing to prevent the arson, 
and allowed orders to be given to the police and firemen 
to stand by and see that no damage was done to secular 
property and that public order was maintained—that is 
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to say, that no interference or rescue work on the part of 
the public should be allowed. 

It was at Malaga, too, that for the first time since 
the bloody rising of 1909 at Barcelona that morbid 
profanation of the dead was committed by the mob. 
Not content with overturning and dragging through the 
streets the statue of the greatest local benefactor, Marquis 
de Larios, without whose munificence that fine city 
would never have progressed beyond the status of a 
squalid sea-port town, the maddened crowd disinterred 
and outraged the remains of the Scholz and other families, 
whose names were associated with the foundation of 
hospitals, schools, and every other kind of work for the 
people’s good. ‘This first widespread destruction of 
churches and religious institutions of every kind, even the 
most useful, was inspired by the Russian idea of an anti- 
God campaign ; while the shameful treatment of dead 
benefactors is explained by what is considered among 
Socialists, Communists, and Anarchists as the indignity 
of receiving by charity what is the people’s property, 
according to the doctrine of these enemies of our present 
civilization. The deliberate annihilation of Spain’s 
artistic treasures is designed to obliterate tradition, so 
that religion may disappear through the suppression of 
its ministers and places of worship, and a complete blank 
may be established upon which to create the new State 
imagined by the extremists in collusion with the Second 
and Third International and more particularly with 
Moscow. 

After this foretaste of what were to become daily 
occurrences in the life of the nation, the new Republican 
Government, through its Home Secretary, Don Maura, 
arbitrarily appointed over 7000 local commissions to 
replace as many town councils, This was done because 
in the municipal elections which served as a pretext for 
the overthrow of the Monarchy the polls had, in fact, 
given a Royalist majority all over the country outside the 
great towns. ‘The next step was to arrest and exile from 
Spain the venerable Primate and Archbishop of Toledo, 
Cardinal Pedro Segura, as a punishment for having had 
the courage and honesty to remark, in a pastoral which 
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recommended the faithful to recognize the new “régime”, 
that King Alfonso XIII had ruled as a good Catholic. A 
general election was then held. ‘The Royalists and other 
moderates abstained from taking part, and a Constituent 
Assembly was formed in which no Party was absolutely 
predominant but the Socialists obtained the strongest 
minority. 

The Constitution then elaborated was fashioned upon 
the model of the Socialist Constitution of Weimar; the 
Spanish revolutionary has always been too lazy or too 
stupid to show originality. ‘There is, however, a Bolshevik 
tang about its text which is quite refreshing and very 
significant. ‘Thus Article 1 tells us that Spain is “a 
democratic republic of workers”. Illegitimate children 
are placed on the same footing as those born in wedlock, 
so that a father on declaring the birth of his child is not 
allowed to add whether it is his natural or lawful off- 
spring. In her passport a woman appears by her maiden 
name only, and should she have children she is described 
as their mother, although they are inscribed under the 
father’s family name with no mention of marriage. The 
nation (Articles 11, 12, and 13) may be broken up into 
autonomous States to pave the way, no doubt, for a union 
of Spanish Sovietic Socialist Republics. Article 14 
provides for the nationalization of all natural wealth and 
associations concerned with its development and use. 
Article 44 declares that property and goods of any kind 
may be taken by the State against an indemnity umless 
otherwise provided by a law voted by parliament, etc. 

This Constitution (promulgated under the date of 
8 December, 1931) announces (Article 3) that Spain has 
no official religion ; but by a strange contradiction it 
devotes a long Article (26) to regulating the existence and 
life of the monastic Orders, reducing them to the status 
of associations without any activity outside the walls of 
their houses, and depriving them of the right to teach, in 
spite of the fact that they educated over 500,000 children 
of both sexes, while feeding and clothing a great part of 
their pupils. ‘The teaching given in their poor schools, 
colleges and universities was superior to that imparted by 
the State. This fact was frankly recognized by Professor 
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José Castillejo of Madrid University in a series of lectures 
at King’s College, London. ‘To the astonishment of his 
honest British audience he added, notwithstanding, that 
Spanish Liberals in general opposed freedom of education 
in order to wrest it from the hands of the Church. This 
egregious utterance reveals the true spirit of the Spanish 
revolution. One of the religious orders—that of the 
Jesuits, an institution reckoned as one of the glories of 
Spain, even by atheistical intellectuals in that country— 
was arbitrarily dissolved by this unjust fundamental 
law (Article 26). The specious reason given was that 
they vow special obedience to the Pope. This engage- 
ment refers to spiritual matters only, but it was inter- 
preted as allegiance to a foreign Power ! 

The new constitution assures certain guarantees to 
Spanish citizens such as liberty of conscience, the private 
practice of religion, the non-retroactivity of legal enact- 
ments, habeas corpus as it existed under the Monarchy, 
complete liberty of movement and residence in Spanish 
territory, inviolability of domicile and correspondence, 
the free expression of opinion by word or in writing. No 
State official can be molested or persecuted on account of 
his political or religious opinions, etc. Unfortunately, 
this attractive Code was accompanied from the outset by 
an enactment entitled Ley de defensa de la Republica 
(Act for the defence of the Republic) which, by confer- 
ring on the Home Secretary and his local representatives 
the power to suspend the publication of newspapers, 
close all public meeting-places, detain any citizen for an 
indefinite period, oblige them to change their residence 
at will, to forbid public meetings, and to impose fines up 
to ptas.10,000 ({400 at par), completely stultified the 
individual rights guaranteed by the Constitution. 

As soon as these two basic measures were voted, a 
period of bitter persecution began which lasted for two 
years. 

Persons ostensibly wearing a crucifix, or publicly 
using the words King, Queen, or ex-King and ex-Queen 
in writing, print, or verbally, were fined from ptas.500 
to ptas.5000 ({20and {200 respectively at par). Funerals 
according to the Catholic rite were frequently forbidden 
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under Article 27 of the constitution as public acts 
requiring special authority. No citizen was allowed to 
express in his will the wish to be buried in consecrated 
ground or with the performance of religious rites, unless 
he had during his lifetime solemnly declared his Faith 
in writing. Eighteen newspapers were suspended, some 
of them for six and ten weeks. Writers of articles 
obnoxious to the Government were imprisoned for 
several months, although not condemned by any court of 
law. This was the fate of the Duke of Medinaceli, 
Spain’s premier duke, on the charge of having signed 
a letter recommending friends to subscribe to a non- 
existent Royalist newspaper. The Duke was acquitted 
by the courts on proving that the signature of the 
document was a forgery, but was kept in prison at the 
Government’s disposal for several weeks longer. The 
Duke of Fernan Nunez and several other nobles and 
notables underwent the same treatment merely as a 
measure of precaution. Others were deported to in- 
hospitable spots in the Peninsula, while 250 were sent to 
the unhealthy Spanish colony of Villa Cisneros, on the 
borders of the Sahara, where all drinking water and food 
has to be imported from the Canary Islands after a 
journey of several days. Most of those unfortunate men 
were arrested on suspicion of being implicated in an 
abortive rising which took place on 10 August, 1933. 
These latter were deprived by their exile of the assistance 
of counsel. All were later set free under an amnesty in 
the late spring of 1934; so that they had been submitted 
to mental anguish and physical hardship for no object at 
all. 

At the same time a law was rushed through parliament 
confiscating the estates of all grandees, merely on account 
of this social distinction; and another law granting 
autonomy to the Catalan provinces on lines approaching 
severance from the Spanish State. Sefior Azana, then 
Secretary of State for War and later Prime Minister and 
President of the Republic, carried a law granting to officers 
retiring from the army a pension equivalent to their full 
pay. He thus got rid of 8000 efficient gentlemen, who 
knew that they would be forced to leave, anyhow, and 
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replaced them by all the worthless individuals who had 
been expelled for refusing to fight in Morocco, for pilfering 
the regimental chest, or otherwise incurring condemnation 
by a court of honour or the supreme command. 

Meantime, public security fell toa low ebb. Churches 
continued to be burned with impunity, and banks were 
openly plundered by gangsters anxious to fill the coffers. 
of the Communist and Anarchist Parties. ‘These ruffians 
did not scruple to fire on the slightest provocation, while 
individual murders were committed all over the country, 
the victims being either political opponents of the three 
extremist Parties or members of the clergy. The situa- 
tion went from bad to worse; and towards the summer 
of 1933 the Government began to lend itself to aiding 
and abetting the Socialists in their bloody feud against 
the so-called Syndicalists or Anarchists. ‘This happened 
particularly at Malaga and at the small village of Casas 
Viejas in the province of Cadiz, the scene of a cold- 
blooded massacre by the newly organized Corps of Shock 
Police. At this period the country was practically ruled 
by the Socialists, without whose support the Government 
could not live ; and these self-styled friends of the people 
invaded all the snug posts in the different State depart- 
ments, frequently drawing two or more salaries at the 
same time, while the number of public officials increased 
by some 100,000 persons. 

At last the downtrodden worm turned. The Con- 
stituent Assembly had finished its allotted task. It was 
dissolved according to law, in spite of an effort on the part 
of the more extreme Parties to prolong its existence. 
Public opinion asserted itself, for many Republicans were 
opposed to such a false interpretation of the legal text, 
and a General Election preliminary to the opening of 
Parliament took place in November 1933. ‘The result 
was a great victory for the Right. For over three years 
the Parties known as Accion Popular under Sefior Gil 
Robles, and the Agrarians under Sefior Martinez de 
Velasco, controlled the majority with the support of 
the two Royalist groups. Both their electors and the 
deputies themselves had been recruited among the 
Monarchists, but they sacrificed their sentiments to their 
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patriotism in the endeavour to steer Spain into calmer 
waters by loyally accepting the republican form of 
government in the hope of thus restoring union among 
Spaniards and being allowed to stop the nation in its 
headlong course into Bolshevism. ‘Their sacrifice, how- 
ever, was of no avail. In the first place, they could not 
command an absolute majority without help from the 
Republicans, and only a fraction of these were willing to 
aid them in their brave struggle against Marxism. 
Hardly had they announced their willingness to coalesce 
with the more moderate Radical Party than a Red 
revolution broke out all over Spain. In Madrid and 
other parts of the country the movement was more or less 
easily put down, but in the mining districts of Asturias it 
acquired formidable proportions during the month of 
October 1934. ‘The cities of Gijon and Oviedo suffered 
severely. ‘The oldest part of the ancient cathedral of 
Oviedo, one of the most valuable architectural treasures 
of Europe, was blown up; the ancient university, with 
a library of 30,000 volumes and many unique MSS., was 
ruthlessly burned down by the order of a former student. 
In the country districts, parish priests, members of 
religious teaching orders, engineers, officers and men of 
the police and constabulary (Guardia Civil) were murdered 
with refinements of cruelty, moral and material, too 
horrible to contemplate. Some were compelled to dig 
their own graves before being shot, others mutilated in 
the most disgusting manner, or even hung in chains over 
a slow fire. Appalling as these deeds are, they had had 
their parallel in isolated cases all over Spain ever since 
King Alfonso’s fall in 1931. At Oviedo and in its 
province, however, they reached their climax. A great 
portion of the town was deliberately and wantonly blown 
up by an army of 20,000 coalminers well-armed and 
organized. Commanded by foreigners, who were prob- 
ably Russians, their resistance was only put down after a 
fortnight’s fighting by an equal number of troops. The 
punishment suffered by those guilty of such unheard-of 
crimes against the State and the individual was quite 
inadequate. ‘Two insignificant underlings were shot and 
a certain number of men and women were imprisoned. 
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The Parties both of Sefior Gil Robles and Sefior 
Martinez de Velasco had entered the Radical Govern- 
ment only to be hampered by the latter’s weak and 
dilatory policy, which mainly consisted in avoiding plain 
issues and definite decisions. At last, at the end of 1935, 
the Radicals were compelled to abandon power, in spite 
of their attempts to continue by forming one short-lived 
Cabinet after another. Financial scandals implicating 
several of the members of the Party made any other course 
impossible. The natural and proper solution of this 
political crisis would have been to offer the post of Prime 
Minister to Sefor Gil Robles. His minority was the 
strongest in Parliament. He was assured of the support 
of the Agrarians, who were next in numbers, of the two 
Royalist groups, and of many moderate Republicans. 

Here, however, we come up against the enigmatic and 
repulsive figure of Don Niceto Alcala Zamora, President 
of the Republic. Apparently a devout Catholic, this 
ambitious and unsatisfied politician was largely respons- 
ible, with Don Miguel Maura, for the attitude of a 
great part of the clergy who so foolishly voted for the 
downfall of King Alfonso XIII at the polls in 1931. He 
was the first Prime Minister of the Republic; and 
although he had not prevented the burning of churches 
and convents, nor even protested against these and other 
acts unworthy of a civilized nation, he resigned rather 
than vote the new constitution. Hardly had it become 
law, however, than he gladly accepted the post of 
President of the Republic with the duty of guarding and 
applying the very constitution which he had condemned 
as incompatible with a Christian conscience. King 
Alfonso XIII had been dethroned on the pretext of his 
supposed personal interference in politics ; but President 
Alcala Zamora’s incessant and disturbing intervention 
completely eclipsed the accusations brought against the 
former Sovereign. Anti-constitutional communications 
to Parliament, illegal notes to his Ministers assembled in 
council, plans of constitutional reform quite foreign to 
his very limited functions in the State, and the notorious 
exercise of influence in personal appointments, followed 
one another in almost daily succession. All these arbitrary 
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and unjustifiable excesses were but of secondary import- 
ance, however, in comparison with his constant and 
utterly partial opposition to the Parties of the Right, who 
were deliberately kept from access to Government by his 
manceuvres and intrigues. When the Radicals fell he 
did not scruple to dissolve Parliament and to appoint a 
Ministry under Sefior Portela Valladares, who not only 
was not the head of any Party but who—as, indeed, nearly 
all his colleagues—did not even occupy a seat in Parliament 
at the time. 

In so acting, Alcala Zamora betrayed his country ; for 
the result, plain to all observers of politics in Spain, was 
catastrophic. ‘The elections held on 16 February, 1936, 
gave a victory, although not an absolute majority, to the 
Socialists, Communists, and Anarchists, whose vote had 
turned the scales. Parliamentary mandates in Spain are, 
unfortunately, verified by Parliament itself; and it can 
easily be imagined that amid such company all those 
which were purposely impugned as invalid by the 
extremists were promptly annulled in favour of the latter 
—more particularly when any conspicuous statesman or 
great political orator was concerned. 

Then began the final torture and agony of Spain. In 
Parliament the deputies of the Right were howled down 
by their masculine and feminine colleagues, with the 
grossest insults and the most barefaced threats. ‘Time 
and again they were told that they would not leave the 
House alive, pistols were brandished in their faces both 
in the chamber and in the lobbies. Personal violence 
was incessantly attempted against them. It was enough 
that they should propose to defend any measure, innocent 
in nature though it might be, for it to be immediately 
rejected. Their uninterrupted presence in Parliament 
and their bold and eloquent protests constitute one of the 
finest records of personal courage extant. 

By that time something like a thousand churches had 
been burned down in five years all over Spain, and 
innumerable outrages of the most heinous and foulest kind 
committed, besides the most unjustifiable abuse of power 
and the law by Government and its officials. But hardly 
did the Reds feel themselves the masters of authority, 
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under the Cabinet which was presided over first by 
Sefior Azana and then by Sefior Casares Quitoga—the 
creature and accomplice of that sinister ruler—than the 
hounds of hell were unchained. Long lists of crimes, 
incendiary fires, assaults, and strikes were read on three 
occasions in Parliament by Sefiores Gil Robles and Calvo 
Sotelo, who knew that as they would be published in 
the records of the different sittings they could not be 
suppressed by the censor as so many similar facts had 
been. We have one of these lists as it appeared in the 
Madrid newspaper 4.B.C. of 17 May last. A com- 
pendium of these horrors has been printed in France with 
illustrations under the title of Le Front Populaire en 
Espagne, La Terreur Rouge, by Pierre Frangois Arminjon. 

Two of the worst examples among thousands in this 
terrible indictment, are the following. At Yecla, a 
small town in the province of Murcia, lay buried a 
bishop, a native of the place. In his affection for Yecla 
he had built a hospital and schools there. These public 
benefactions did not prevent a band of ungrateful harpies 
from digging up his remains, divesting them of their 
shroud, hanging his nude corpse from a tree, and dancing 
round it while it burned in a fire of lighted petrol. A 
few days after this scene of horror, a silly and insidious 
rumour was set about in Madrid to the effect that 
disguised nuns were distributing poisoned sweets among 
children in the streets. A French lady who had not 
heard the story gave away some chocolates. Instantly 
she was set upon, dragged by her hair over the cobble- 
stones in an outlying quarter of the capital, and stabbed, 
beaten, and stoned to death. Several other women were 
set upon in the same way. One of them, the Marquesa 
de Santa Ana, had left her home, in view of the danger of 
yet another anti-religious riot, to take her daughter out 
of her convent and put her in safety. Her husband, 
seeing a group of suspicious-looking persons, left her alone 
for a moment to call the police. On his return she had 
disappeared, and he did not at first realize that she was 
the centre of the very group of scoundrels he had noticed. 
These disreputable men and women had set upon the 
unfortunate lady in his absence, opened her handbag by 
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force and, on discovering her daughter’s address on a card, 
proclaimed her to be a nun in disguise. ‘They had beaten 
her and actually torn part of the skin off her scalp as they 
dragged her along the ground. When she cried out, 
“Mercy! Stop, you are killing me!” the fiends replied, 
“That is just what we want.” At last she was left for 
dead on the pavement. Several weeks in hospital were 
necessary before she recovered. 

While such excesses were taking place in almost every 
corner of Spain, the Government never lifted a finger to 
prevent them. On the contrary, if any protest arose, if 
people endeavoured to defend themselves, or brawls 
between citizens of contrary opinions arose, the only 
persons arrested were those of Catholic and Conservative 
ideas. At long last some who called themselves Fascists 
retaliated. Assassinations in both camps began to be 
frequent. Add to this that business was at a standstill on 
account of the unending strikes, and that not only the 
grandees’ estates but those of anyone and everybody 
began to be confiscated, and it will be plain that life in 
Spain by June 1936 was hardly worth living. 

The army, too, had been ill-treated. Officers had 
been arrested and regiments shifted from one garrison to 
another as a punishment for defending themselves or 
their wives and families from the attacks of the Marxist 
mobs. Documents were discovered proving that a 
Communist bid for power was to start on 29 July in the 
form of an armed rising of all the Red militia, which had 
been illegally tolerated by successive governments ; and 
that the first move was to be the murder of the officers of 
the army and police by their soldiers and the populace. 

Then came a thunderclap. Don Jose Calvo Sotelo, 
Spain’s most brilliant statesman, financier, and social 
reformer—a bold and most eloquent speaker—was 
achieving success after success in Parliament. Those 
who had formerly insulted him and attempted to howl 
him down, slowly came to admire his cool courage, his 
clear exposition of home truths, his lofty ideas, his manful 
defence of King and Country. They began to listen to 
him. Soon he would have convinced them. On an 
afternoon in July last he sat down after an impassioned 
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harangue in which he had declared that he feared not 
death—for his body might be killed, but his soul would 
live on to work for Spain. “You shall not prevail”— 
these words, repeated three times, closed his speech. 

As he finished, a Communist deputy calling herself 
“the Passionflower”, whose hands were steeped in blood 
during the rising in Asturias, said “that man has spoken 
for the last time”. Five nights afterwards, on 13 July, a 
posse of Shock Police compelled his servants to open his 
door, obliged him to dress, took him out in a lorry, and 
shot him at the gates of one of the principal cemeteries. 
The murder of an insignificant police officer of notorious 
Communistic tendencies, but in which Senior Calvo 
Sotelo had no part or knowledge, was given as an excuse 
by the extremist Press. A thrill ran throughout Spain. 
A week later the army rose in north and south, in the 
peninsula and Morocco. Men of every shade of political 
opinion outside the Marxists and Anarchists joined in 
thousands, and the Spanish people began to fight for 
their lives against the Bolshevik stranglehold. 





Thus is the present National movement explained. 
Nearly all the armed forces have taken part in it. The 
Government have replied by distributing weapons among 
the populace. Socialists, Communists, and Anarchists 
now have guns in their hands and artillery at their behest. 
To what use they have put them is shown by the narratives 
from Madrid and Barcelona published in the British and 
French Press. 
































COMMUNIST OPERATIONS IN SPAIN: 1931-36 


It is not words, but facts, that talk and convince. 
N. K. Krupskaya. 


eevee attack launched this year on the people of Spain, 
under the inspiration of International Communism, 
is no sudden eruption of a political volcano. It is the 
logical, inevitable outcome of carefully prepared opera- 
tions, extending over many years of skilled propaganda, 
and carried out with a single undeviating aim, through 
expert leaders, under a unified control. Those are three 
conditions which will always ensure a _ considerable 
measure of success. In the following pages an outline is 
given of these operations, during the last five years, in 
Spain. 

It will be recalled that convents were burning in 
Spain in 1931; and that the new Spanish Constitution 
was devised in that year by a committee, the chairman 
of which, Sefior Jiminez de Asua, had just returned from 
spending a year in Soviet Russia. What was Soviet Russia 
devising for Spain in 1931-32? During this period the 
XII Plenum was held of the Executive Committee of the 
Communist International, sitting in Moscow. The theses 
adopted included the statement that “the pre-requisites 
of a revolutionary crisis are being created at a rapid pace 
in Spain”. ‘The elaboration of this statement is worth 
quoting in full, with the proviso that statements made 
at a Plenum of the Executive Committee of the Com- 
munist International are rapidly translated into action. 
As Lenin himself said: “Our theory ts not a dogma but 
a manual of action.”’* 

Here is the Soviet “manual of action” for Spain in 


1932: 


The growth of the elements of a revolutionary crisis finds 
expression in the impetus given to the economic and political 
strikes of the proletariat, in the budding revolutionary movement 
of the peasantry, in the mass movement of the petty-bourgeoisie 
against the monarchy (students’ demonstrations, &c.), in the 


* Left Wing Communism, p. 53. 
Vol. 199 217 P 
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intensification of the national revolutionary movement in Cata- 
lonia and Biscay, in the disintegration of the army, and in the 
confusion which reigns in the ranks of the ruling classes and their 
parties.* 


This is a comprehensive manual of action for carrying 
out, ultimately, the “‘task that now confronts all the 
Communist Parties (i.e. in all countries) of preparing the 
working class for the decisive battles for the Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat”, especially by “‘concrete application 
of the United Front”. Further, in the lengthy report 
made by Kuusinen to the XII Plenum, special mention 
was made of Spain as illustrating the desired conversion 
of economic strikes “into genuine revolutionary struggles”, 
to an extent that “the Spanish Proletariat has never 
witnessed before”. Kuusinen declared that what was 
happening in these struggles was, above all, “the further 
development of the Spanish Revolution”’. f 

In Spain, during those years of the fall of the monarchy, 
and of the creation of the new Constitution (by a Com- 
mittee led by a Chairman from Moscow), an observer has 
told us how manual workers and peasants, students “who 
profess to find inspiration and Arcadia in everything 
Russian”, politicians, and extreme Radical Socialists, 
were all in their respective spheres carrying on an increas- 
ing, fervent propaganda against Christianity in general, 
and the Catholic Church in particular. This propaganda 
had gained notable successes in Madrid; and already 
the hideous nightmare of 1936 was felt to be approaching. 
“The fearful menace of anarchy and chaos hangs like a 
crimson shadow over once bright and sunny Spain.” 
This was written in Madrid in November 1931. Lenin’s 
“manual of action” was already making itself felt, and 
felt precisely where International Communism carries 
out its most deadly preliminary work, that is on the 
“cultural front’. 

It is too often forgotten that the official programme 
for Communist action, in all countries, has declared that 
“The Communist Party must take over and control the 


* Theses of XII Plenum of the E.C.C.I., pp. 10-11, English Edition. 
t Prepare for Power, O. Kuusinen, p. 37, English Edition. 
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entire ‘spiritual life’.”* It is the “entire spiritual life”, 
no less than the cultural and political life, of Spain which 
is threatened to day with Communist domination. 

In 1932, the second year of the Spanish Republican 
Government, acts typical of Communist activity took 
place throughout Spain. At Sollana, in the province of 
Alicante, a Soviet Republic was proclaimed “in the usual 
manner”. Incidentally one may remark that the effort 
to create a Soviet Spain has been proclaimed “in the 
usual manner” during the past three months, by burning 
and desecration of churches, the massacre and tortures of 
priests, the outrages on and executions of nuns, the 
obscene mockery of representations of Christ. At Sollana 
everything was done according to the correct Moscow 
model. The church was set on fire; the priest was shot 
at and seriously wounded in the neck and face—in Spain 
in 1932 there was still some semblance of government 
authority, and actual murder might be punished; the 
town hall was attacked and the archives destroyed ; 
municipal funds were seized; telephone lines were cut 
and railway sleepers were torn up.T 

In Seville the suppression of the Communist strike of 
January 1932 required four armoured cars, with machine- 
guns, machine-gun posts on the flat roofs of the houses, 
and aeroplanes circling overhead. In Madrid, anyone 
distributing Communist literature was chased and 
arrested. Bombs were thrown in Malaga, and there was 
sniping by armed strikers. Villages hoisted the Red Flag 
of International Communism. In a statement to La 
Voz the Minister for Home Affairs announced that 
£50,000 had been sent to Spain on g January “as a 
subsidy for the revolt”, and declared that the con- 
spiracy had been organized “abroad”, in other words, 
by the Headquarters of International Communism. 
The Secretariat for the direction of Communism in 
Western Europe, including a special section for Spain 
and Portugal, Mexico, and the South American States, 
was reported to have been transferred, at some time, from 


* Programme of the Communist International, Pravda, May 1928. 
Tt The Times, 27 January, 1932; The Times is a valuable source of 
evidence as being partisan for the Spanish ‘“‘Republican” Government. 
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Moscow to Berlin; it is now believed to be in Paris. 
But whether in Paris, Berlin, or in Moscow, the directive 
power which aims at creating in every country class 
hatred, hatred of the Church and of all religion, and civil 
disorder preparatory to civil war, is the same. It is well 
to recall that the Sub-Secretariat for Section XI, i.e. that 
including Spain, of the Communist International, is 
under the complete control of the Chief Secretariat of 
the International in Moscow. 

In March 1932 the “Republican” Government be- 
trayed weakness—or was it complicity ?—in permitting a 
Communist Congress to meet in Seville. One of the 
delegates to this Congress was Ramon Casanellas, who 
was one of the three murderers of the Spanish Prime 
Minister, Don Eduardo Dato, in 1921. Casanellas, after 
the murder, succeeded in escaping to Russia, where he 
lived many years, serving in the Soviet army. Encouraged 
by the recent progress of Communism in Spain, he 
returned and was engaged in Communist propaganda 
prior to the Seville Congress. The open attendance at 
the Congress of a criminal who had been sentenced to 
thirty years’ hard labour was, however, too much even 
for the Government of 1932, and Casanellas was arrested. 
During February and March, it is useful to note, 
special lectures in excellent Spanish were transmitted by 
wireless from Moscow, at 9 p.m., explaining various 
aspects of Soviet policy. Assuredly International 
Communism, and its Agent-in-Chief, the Soviet Govern- 
ment, is a past master in the disintegration, by propa- 
ganda, of the “back of the Front”. By June even the 
cautious Times Correspondent admits, in a message from 
Madrid, “evidence continues to accumulate that the 
Spanish Republic is being made the victim of a vast 
conspiracy against law and order . . . in the background 
there is reason to believe the existence of clandestine 
and powerful forces”’.* 

In November bands of “‘peasant workers” were march- 
ing under the Red Flag and compelling the landowners 
to salute the Communist banner. ‘The Munister of 
Justice stated frankly that he was eliminating magistrates 


* The Times, 2 June, 1932. 
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who did not apply “Republican justice”, thereby causing 
a not unfounded apprehension that henceforth in Spain 
there were to be two sorts of justice. One half of the 
youth of Spain was not receiving any education. The 
Cabinet introduced a Bill for the confiscation of Church 
property, including the sacred vessels, ornaments and 
missals, although the new Constitution forbad confisca- 
tion of property. Already the typical Moscow hatred of 
Christianity was showing itself in the destruction of the 
ancient stone crosses which have been a feature of the 
landscape in North-west Spain. In a single night seven 
of these stone crosses, one of them dating from the 
twelfth century, were destroyed in Betanzon in Galicia.* 
As the year drew to its close the shootings at sentries 
and at the Civil Guards were extended into shooting, 
without warning, into a procession of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment at Cogollo de Veja in the Province of Granada. 
A woman fell dead and seven persons were wounded. 
One of the priests bearing the Monstrance was wounded, 
and the priests “at once consumed the consecrated 
Host, to prevent possible sacrilege”. All the attackers 
escaped. ‘The procession had been duly authorized by 
the authorities. f 

The record for Spain for 1931-32 abundantly justifies 
the claim of the XII Plenum of the Executive Committee 
of the Communist International (which met in Moscow 
in September 1932), made under the heading, Preparation 
for Direct Battles for Power for the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat: ““Yhe revolutionary crisis is growing un- 
evenly, but everywhere there is a growth of the revolu- 
tionary upsurge” ; and again, “the economic struggle of 
the proletariat 1 is assuming more and more a revolutionary 
character”. Further, the experts in Moscow, writing in 
October 1932, announced that “Revolution is taking 
place in Spain, and at the present time the mass movement 1s 
seething and showing tendencies to develop into an armed 
revolt of the people.”{ ‘This was the long-sighted view of 
the Communist International—four years ago. Had the 
actual or potential rulers of Spain possessed equal clarity 


* The Times, 16 May, 1932. + The Times, 14 October, 1932. 
£ The Communist International. October 1932. English edition, p. 577. 
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of vision the hideous civil war of 1936 might have been 
averted, * 

It is significant that, already, in 1932, Moscow was 
urging on all its National Communist Parties “the tactics 
of the United Front”.f In accordance with the strict 
obligation of implicit obedience by all the National 
Communist Parties to the decrees of the Executive 
Committee of the Communist International, the Com- 
munist Party of Spain, in 1933, twice proposed the United 
Front to the Spanish Socialist Party. 

In dealing with the United Front, the Front Populaire, 
or the Frente Popular, it must of course be always remem- 
bered that, in the words of Dimitrov, Secretary-General 
to the Communist International : 


“ONLY THE COMMUNIST PARTY IS AT BOTTOM THE 
INITIATOR, THE ORGANIZER, AND THE DRIVING 
FORCE OF THE UNITED FRONT.’ ! 


The result of the preliminary spade-work done during 
1933 for a “Frente Popular” became fully apparent in the 
bloodshed in the Asturias in 1934; but already, in 
January of 1933, it was found necessary to proclaim 
martial law in Spain, and the military courts were em- 
powered to try prisoners. A widespread organization for 
creating disorder was evident; and sudden outbreaks 
occurred which were duly reported in The Times as 
“Terrorism in Spain” :§ 

These outbreaks included general strikes betraying a 
concerted plan; raiding of houses in search of arms ; 
cutting of telephone wires and the felling of telegraph 
posts to impede police movements. After a Communist 
attempt to raid a dynamite store, Communist pamphlets 
were seized which declared that a general strike was to 
be called “with a view to promoting a social revolution” ; 


* Theses XII Plenum E.C.C.I., The Communist International. 1 October, 
1932. 
t Ibid., p. 580. 

t G. Dimitrov. Speech at the VII World Congress of the Communist 
International, English Edition, p. 21. 
§ Zhe Times, 11 January, 1933. 
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a declaration recalling the statement of the Communist 
International the previous year in Moscow: “The 
economic struggle of the proletariat is assuming more and 
more a revolutionary character . . . economic strikes 
frequently grow into political strikes”.* 

The, we repeat, always cautious 71mes Correspondent 
admits, in his despatch of 11 January, 1933, that then 
“subversive propaganda” was “running rife and appar- 
ently gaining strength, and encouraging elements of 
disorder to resort to violence”, and, he states, writing 
from Barcelona: 


One of the outstanding leaders of the Communist movement 
here is Andres Nin, a Catalan, who was in Moscow as one of 
Trotsky’s chief lieutenants, when Trotsky was in power there, and 
who has been his confidential agent here, preparing the ground- 
work for the possible triumph of Communism. In a recent state- 
ment to your correspondent Nin gave a clue to the working of the 
minds of all those bent upon bringing about a social revolution. 
He said: “‘We began first with an educational campaign, and now 
we are engaged in organizing Workers’ Soviets in anticipation of 
the crucial moment when the Workers must be the first to arrive 
on the scene and to seize power . . . we undertook to group the 
masses round the symbols of democracy, such symbols as they could 
understand, to give the masses illusions . . . we organized poli- 
tical juntas, which in Spain have a traditional sisgnificance, and 
which at the right moment could be converted into Soviets.” 


Comrade Nin added that he and his colleagues sought 
to implant ideas which would lead to power being 
placed in the hands of the masses and of youth. In other 
words T'rotsky’s lieutenant was faithfully carrying out 
in Spain the Leninist policy of “All Power to the Soviet !” 
Spain is a poor country and it will be questioned how the 
small Communist Party of Spain, numbering less than 
10,000 in 1933, could finance propaganda on the scale 
indicated by these despatches, and by the results wit- 
nessed in 1934-36. The answer is indicated in the financial 
reports of the Communist International which admitted 
an expenditure of nearly a quarter million pounds 
at par (£240,000) for the year 1931, and, by the English 


* XII Plenum of E.C.C.I., The Communist International, English 
Edition, 1 October, 1932. 
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Home Office report which showed that in one year 
£27,900 was disbursed in England by the Communist 
Party of Great Britain, of which sum at least £10,300 
was derived from payments of {5 Bank of England notes, 
made by a bank in Moscow. There would be no difficulty 
for Moscow in the sending of equivalent amounts in 
pesetas to Spain. Doubtless the Soviet Embassy or 
legation in Madrid would prove to be no less convenient 
than the Soviet Embassy in London for these financial 
transactions; in 1928 M. Shannin, an attaché of the 
Soviet Embassy in London, brought over £27,000 in 
English notes for the use of the English Communist 
Party,* and what was done in London could certainly be 
done in the “republican” Spain of 1933. 

Throughout 1934 the Communist Party of Spain was 
organizing the new tactical policy of the United Front.f 
The official organ of the Communist International 
reported in April, “The Communist Party of Spain 
occupies a fighting position which is unfolding”’.] 
The XIII Plenum of the Executive of the Communist 
International had already called on “all Sections (that 
is the Communist Party of each country) persistently 
to fight for the realization of a United Militant 
Front”; and early in April the directive in Mos- 
cow was able to record that the Spanish Communist 
Party was achieving considerable successes in the 
mass revolutionary strike movement, after concen- 
trating on the United Front policy. Moscow added 
that the “question of organizing a direct struggle 
for power” was now urgently raised for Spain. It had 
already been noted that the Communist leader, Andres 
Nin, had preached the United Front in season and out 
of season. “His exhortations’, wrote The Times Corres- 
pondent in February, “it would appear, are beginning 
to bear fruit.” ‘The typical Moscow doctrine of gaining 
power through violence was bearing fruit in Spain, 
according to the approximate statistics issued for the 
first six months of 1934, of crimes of a political and social 


* House of Commons Debates, 11 June, 1928. 
t The People’s Front, Emile Burns, pp. 10 seq. 
t Communist International, English Edition, April 1934, p. 292. 
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character, i.e. 102 deaths, 140 woundings, 150 bomb 
explosions, and the confiscation by the police of 500 
bombs and considerable quantities of explosives and 
small arms. In September a United Front of the Social- 
ists and Communists was effected; and the result of 
the union was seen immediately in a joint meeting in 
Madrid of 40,000 demonstrators, organized by the 
Communist and Socialist Youth. Squads of youths and 
girls, wearing red shirts, paraded in military formation ; 
and speakers belonging to both parties “announced that only 
a Marxist régime would satisfy them”.* The official 
organ of the Communist International claimed that the 
“Workers’ Alliance”, organized in the winter of 1933-34 
by the Spanish Socialist Party, had been converted into 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Alliance, and thereby into Spanish 
Soviets ; and that, in the autumn of 1934 “the Commu- 
nist Party of Spain had succeeded in taking into its 
hands the initiative in the struggle for the ‘Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Alliances’.” 

At the end of September the Communist Party of 
Spain called on the Spanish masses to prepare for decisive 
action for the struggle for Power and the Dictatorship of 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Alliances (Soviets), and for “a 
fraternal alliance with and the defence of the Soviet 
Union”. But already this call from Moscow was camou- 
flaged as the conflict today is camouflaged, as being one 
for democracy : ‘‘We see a clearly formulated programme 
of the revolutionary democratic dictatorship”, states the 
official Communist record of those autumn months in 
Spain, with the comment that the struggle to operate the 
democratic dictatorship “‘would inevitably lead to the 
speedy passage to the Dictatorship of the Proletariat”, 
pure and simple. 

The armed rising in the Asturias begun on 4 October, 
1934, followed immediately on these incitements to erect 
“Soviet Power”. The “first Soviet Republic in Spain” 
sprang into being, and maintained its position until sub- 
dued by the Government troops. Moscow despatched 


* The Times, 17 September, 1934. 
t The Communist International, English Edition, 5 December, 1934, 
Pp. 899 seq. 
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a sum of {£30,000 to aid the participants in the fighting 
for the first Spanish Soviets.* A Red Army was formed by 
the United Front of the Asturian Communists, Socialists 
and Anarchists; and a currency was circulated bearing 
the Moscow hammer and sickle superimposed upon the 
ordinary currency of Spain. By 18 October Oviedo, the 
centre of the fighting, was a heap of ruins, and 45,000 
prisoners had been taken. 

The Communist International, in the issue of 5 Novem- 
ber, 1934, sums up Northern Spain’s Red October: 
“The workers of the Asturias fought for Soviet Power 
under the leadership of the Communists.” 

Meanwhile, on 4 October, a General Strike began 
which soon extended throughout Spain, and was very 
generally accompanied by an armed struggle and in some 
cases by the establishment of local Soviets. Up to 
12 October, armed conflicts with government troops were 
taking place in Madrid. 

The blowing up of the world-famous Camara Santo, 
and the attack on the Cathedral of Oviedo, and the 
destruction of the Oviedo University library with its 
40,000 volumes, will be recalled as preludes of the whole- 
sale destruction of Spanish churches during the present 
summer ; and the slaughter of priests in 1936 was antici- 
pated by the shooting of Christian Brothers, by the 
horrible mutilation of the body of a priest at Sama 
Lampeo (affirmed by an eyewitness, Sefor Martinez, a 
Deputy for Asturias), by the murders of a total of twenty- 
seven priests in the Asturias, and of Dominican novices, 
and by the burning alive of a priest in the Park of San 
Francisco. 

The year closed with a spectacular extension in Spain 
of the Moscow policy of the United Front. In December 
one million two hundred thousand organized Spanish 
workers “moved into line with the Red Front” as a 
result of the decision of the Central Committee of the 
Spanish Anarchist Unions to enter the United Front 
Workers’ Alliance. 

The Executive Committee of the Communist Inter- 
national has laid it down, as an axiom of Communist 


* Spain, October 1934. 5S.R.I. Paris. 
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strategy, that nationalist movements must be employed 
as a stepping-stone to Communism. This tactic is 
familiar to all students of the Communist attack on 
Ireland ; International Communism, despite its declared 
ultimate aim of destroying all national existence*—is 
constantly issuing slogans on behalf of “Irish freedom”. 
Documents found in Barcelona, after the outbreaks of 
1934, showed that the Catalan separatist movement was 
being substantially financed by Soviet funds. In Decem- 
ber 1934, the Soviet organization for the world-wide 
support of revolution, in Moscow, known as M.O.P.R., 
began a special campaign for the financial help of the 
Spanish revolutionaries. ““Ihe campaign,” wrote The 
Times correspondent, “is in full swing in Moscow and 
Leningrad, and is apparently being extended to all 
industrial areas. M.O.P.R. assembles factory hands, 
who ‘voluntarily’ authorize the deduction of a portion 
of their wages for despatch to comrades in Spain. The 
majority of meetings authorize the deduction of one per 
cent of a month’s wages; but some authorize as much 
as four per cent.”” Already, in October 1934, the Executive 
Committees of the Communist International, and of the 
Young Communist International had decided to con- 
tinue their “concrete assistance”’ to the Spanish comrades. 
Four agents were appointed, under the chairmanship of 
the well-known French Communist, Marcel Cachin, who 
is himself a member of the small Presidium of the Com- 
munist International. These agents were instructed 
particularly to rally Socialists and Communists inside and 
outside Spain for united action against the existing 
Spanish Government; and during this campaign the 
Executive of the C.I. authorized agents to sink differences 
between adherents of the Communist International and 
Socialists, if the latter were willing to help in keeping the 
revolutionary flame burning in Spain.ft In view of recent 


* Programme of the Communist International, p. 19; Theory and 
Practice of Leninism, Stalin, pp. 80-82. 

t The importance attached by Moscow to the creation of a Soviet Spain 
appears from the transference of 36,435,000 French francs (£479,000) to 
the Spanish Frente Popular Government, by the Gosbank. This grant 
was announced by M. Shvernik, Secretary of the All-Union Council of 
Soviet Trade Unions ; it was represented as being subscribed as the result 
of a three-day campaign for the ‘‘Defence of the Spanish People Fund’’. 
The Times, 8 August, 1936. 
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events it is interesting to note that in 1934 Paris was the 
“organizational centre” of the work of the Communist 
International in Spain.* 

In summing up the events of Spain’s “Red October of 
1934” the Communist International, while frankly 
admitting temporary defeat, concludes on a note of 
triumph : 


The events that took place represent, not the end of the 
developed struggle for power for Soviets, but only its beginning 

. » the idea which the Spanish proletariat has been lacking for 
years has penetrated at last into the minds of the masses, namely 
that the struggle for Soviet Power can be their only aim. This 
idea which has taken hold of the masses has become a tremendous 
material force. 


In 1934 Moscow had successfully sown the wind; in 
1936 unhappy Spain was to reap the whirlwind. 

e measure of success achieved in 1934 in the creation 
of a Communist United Front in Spain, in accordance 
with the directions of Moscow, was carried forward to 
the proposed erection of a “People’s Front’’, to include 
Left Republicans, in 1935. Once “Unity” was achieved 
with the Social Democrats, then Communist action 
could be extended on a wide front, and help for such 
action could be enlisted among the Liberals of all coun- 
tries, under the cloak of defence of “democracy”. This 
1s exactly the cloak under which Spanish Communism 1s 
operating today. The newspapers and platforms of 
Europe are crowded with writers and speakers demanding 
help and sympathy for the Communists, Syndicalist and 
Anarchist forces in Spain on the plea that these forces 
are fighting heroically for the Spanish “Democratic” 
Constitution. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The plea for “Spanish Democracy” is the Trojan Horse 
which Dimitrov, Secretary-General of the Communist 
International, bade all Communists employ as their 
strategy, in his famous speech at the VII World Congress 
of the Communist International, held in Moscow during 
the summer of 1935. This august body had not met for 
seven years. It is the supreme controlling power for all 
* The Times, 19 October, 1934, 3 December, 1934. 
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Communists in all countries. The new policy of “‘co- 
operation” with democrats was such a complete reversal 
of previous Communist tactics that nothing less than the 
authority of the World Congress could endorse it. 
It is significant, in view of the subsequent events in 
Spain, that the VII World Congress also defined its 
policy—a policy binding on all the sixty-five nations 
represented at the Congress—as regards Civil War. At 
the first day of the Congress, and in the presence of 
Stalin, who led the presiding Committee on to the 
platform ‘‘amid thunderous applause”, the declaration 
was made that “the majority of the proletariat must be 
won for armed insurrection”. In the address that opened 
the World Congress it was affirmed, moreover, that there 
was a growing acceptance of the doctrine of necessary 
bloodshed, and of the slogan “For Soviet Power’. Also, 
in this opening address, it was announced that the Soviet 
Union—not, be it noticed, the Communist International, 
but the Soviet Union, “remains as the basis and the 
support of the World Revolution”—revolution carried 
through by armed force, for, as Lenin said, and what 
Lenin did not know about revolutions is not worth 
knowing, “What kind of revolution is that without 
shooting ?” 

Having pronounced this mandate for the creation of 
universal civil wars, the VII World Congress proceeded to 
record its appreciation of the attempted insurrection, 
with bloodshed, in Spain of the previous October: “We 
appreciate the fact that in Spain leaders, under pressure 
of the masses, resolved on the armed struggle,” and again : 
“What enthusiasm the banner of the fight for Soviet 
Government, raised in the Asturias, inspired in the heart 
of every worker!” Enthusiasm, yes; but enthusiasm 
tempered with stringent criticism of the cause of the 
defeat of the October insurrection, viz. that “the Spanish 
Socialists saw fit, even at the moment of the armed struggle, 
to ignore the experience of the Russian Revolution”. ‘The 
experiences of the Russian Revolution have been very 
faithfully copied during the events of last summer in 
Spain. 

The necessity of armed insurrection having been 
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affirmed at the VII World Congress, the Communist 
International proceeded to deal with the new world 
policy of the extended “United Front”’, that policy which 
swept Spain in the elections for the Frente Popular of last 
February. In this connexion the special comment on 
the Communist Party of Spain, made on the first day of 
the World Congress, is illuminating : 


The Communist Party of Spain has become a compact and mass 
Party, steeled in the fight ; and a powerful political factor in the 
development of the Spanish Revolution (applause). Its slogans 
are being taken up by the larger masses. The Communists of 
Spain not only fought in the front ranks at the barricades, for the 
place of Communists is always where the fighting is in progress, but 
also after the defeat, without losing a single moment, organized a 
United Front of all the proletarians, in order to create a firm 
foundation for future victories. 


The Frente Popular of Spain was born, not in the ballot 
of a free democratic people, but on the bloodstained fields 
of the Asturias; not under the Spanish flag, but under 
the red flag, blazoned with the hammer and sickle of 
International Communism. 

It was the famous Secretary-General of the Com- 
munist International, Dimitrov, who elaborated and 
defined the new policy of a “United Front of all Prole- 
tarians”’ in his great speech of 2 August at the VII World 
Congress. Few of his hearers in the serried ranks filling 
the Congress Hall in Moscow that August day could have 
foreseen that within ten months armed forces, mobilized 
in the name of the United Front, would be ravaging 
Spain—burning churches, desecrating altars, altar-vessels 
and vestments, and slaughtering priests precisely in the 
Moscow manner. 

“The formation of a broad People’s Front,” declared 
Dimitrov, “providing for joint action with social- 
democratic parties, is a necessity. Cannot we endeavour 
to unite the Communist, Social-Democratic, Catholic, 
and other workers ? Comrades, you will remember the 
ancient tale of the capture of Troy. Troy was inacces- 
sible to the armies attacking her, thanks to her impregnable 
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walls. And the attacking army was unable to achieve 
victory until, with the aid of the famous Trojan Horse, it 
managed to penetrate to the very heart of the enemy’s 
camp. We revolutionary workers, it seems to me, should 
not be shy about using the same tactics.” Again and 
again Dimitrov drove home the new policy of united 
action with the recently derided Social-Democrats. In 
countries with a Social-Democratic Government, Com- 
munists are to take joint action with the Democratic 
Parties and organizations ; they are to say, “Let us join 
hands for the battle.” Further, Dimitrov declared 
for Communist co-operation in the formation of a United 
Front Government particularly when “‘the masses are not 
yet ready to rise in insurrection to fight, under the 
Communist Party leadership, for the achievement of 
Soviet Power”. Here is the very kernel of the plausible, 
generous-sounding “United Front” policy devised in 
Moscow, and now sweeping France and Spain. It is the 
policy of the ladder which can be kicked down, directly 
the moment for armed revolt by the proletariat has 
arrived. It is the policy which has enabled the Com- 
munist, Anarchist and Syndicalist forces in Spain to render 
the Spanish Frente-Popular-Democratic Government 
impotent from the first moment of taking office. It is the 
policy which enables the highly disciplined, organized 
Communist Party to take control, to kick down the ladder, 
at the appropriate moment. Dimitrov, in this historic 
speech, quoted that master-craftsman of the art of 
revolution—Lenin. “Fifteen years ago,” said Dimitrov, 
“Lenin called on us to focus all our attention on ‘searching 
out forms of transition or approach to the proletarian 
revolution’. It may be that, in a number of countries, 
the United Front Government will prove to be one of the 
most important transitional forms.’’* 

Let us see how the new policy of Moscow, declared in 
August 1935, has been operated in Spain during the 
ensuing twelve months. In January it was reported from 
Catalonia that 


* The quotations from speeches at the VII World Congress of the Com- 
munist International are taken from the full reports, published by Modern 
> rae 7 and sold by the Communist Party of Great Britain, 16 King 

treet, W.C.2. 
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The tendency in favour of a United Front is growing steadily 
. . . the situation indicates that further fierce and bloody struggles 
are in the offing . . . from the very beginning of the struggle the 
Communist Party of Catalonia are in the front ranks of the fight 
. . . in the national question the Communist Party has a concrete 
programme and fights for it . . . the Communist Party of Cata- 
lonia will co-ordinate the Spanish workers and peasants, and finally 
establish a Catalonia Soviet Republic.* 


The streets of Barcelona witnessed, eighteen months 
later, exactly the “fierce and bloody struggles” thus 
foretold by the Communist organ Jmprecorr; and in a 
city with every church burnt, with altars desecrated, with 
the bodies of dead religious exhumed for mockery, and 
the heads of murdered priests carried through the streets, 
with shooting-squads carrying out the assassination of 
whole families, and the brutal murders of nuns, the 
scenes which inaugurated the Russian Soviet Republic 
were faithfully repeated. In February the Communist 
organ Imprecorr repeated that “the revolutionary spirit 
of the workers manifests itself with increasing power”, 
and welcomed the appearance of red flags in Madrid, 
declaring that “the working class is now closing its ranks 
for decisive battle’—not a battle, be it noted, for a 
Democratic Constitutional Spain, but the battles of 
class war. In April the Communist Party of Spain 
claimed that lightning demonstrations and meetings, 
organized by the Party, were the order of the day; 
that political, economic, and solidarity strikes were 
following each other in an uninterrupted stream; and 
that a wave of protest, led by the Party, against the 
executions of revolutionary workers was sweeping over 
Spain. In this month, too, the Moscow-controlled 
organization which distributes financial and other assist- 
ance to Communists and propaganda to non-Com- 
munists all over Europe, under the camouflage of the 
‘‘Workers’ International Relief”, known in Moscow as the 
M.O.P.R., was active in “organizing in all countries a 
campaign of solidarity” for the “revolutionary fighters in 
Spain”. Street demonstrations, meetings, and collections 
of money were to be held during the week preceeding 


* International Press Correspondence (Imprecorr), 19 January, 1935. 
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14 April, the date of the fourth anniversary of the 
Spanish Republic. Here we have a perfect example of 
seam action under a Democratic Republican cloak. 
A meeting was duly held in London, at which one of the 
principal Communist organizers and one of the most 
brilliant Communist speakers in England addressed the 
audience on behalf of armed insurrection: “the arms of 
the Spanish workers are put aside, carefully oiled”. It is 
greatly to the credit of Labour that the real representa- 
tives of International Labour—i.e. the “Second or 
Amsterdam _ International”—refused co-operation with 
the Moscow agents. 

May was heralded by demonstrations of the workers and 
peasants throughout the whole of Spain on Communism’s 
festival-day, 1 May, according to the official pages of 
Imprecorr, in which the further claim was made: “The 
Peoples’ United Front is gaining ground, and has the 
support of broad sections of the intellectuals. At the 
head of this fight stands the Communist Party. A new 
period of struggle is opening before the masses of the 
people of Spain, a struggle in which the Communist 
Party will be in the vanguard.”* In June, Jesus 
Hernandez, the present Minister of Education in 
the Caballero Government, was able to report that 
the United Front had been organized “in a thousand 
different forms’, and that “the driving force behind 
the whole movement is the Communist Party, which, 
working illegally, has managed to imbue the broad 
masses with the idea that only through a United Front 
will the Workers of Spain be able to defend their bread 
and liberty”.f A significant statement was made a 
few weeks later at the VII World Congress of 
the Communist International. The representative 
of the Spanish Socialists declared, speaking in Moscow, 
§ August, “We are determined to wage the fight 
in our country for a Socialist, and then for a Com- 
munist Republic . . . we join you in order to be able, in 
the no distant future, to erect the Red Banner of the inter- 
national Soviet Republic . . . long live the Unity of the 
Proletariat! Long live World Revolution !”? ‘This speech 

* Imprecorr, 25 May, 1936. t Imprecorr, 1 June, 1936. 
Vol. 199 Q 
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was received by the Congress (representing sixty-five 
nations) with prolonged applause, the delegates rising 
and according an ovation to the Spanish delegation. 
Certainly it was a speech after the heart of Moscow, 
unless the tacticians had regretted so frank an avowal 
of the policy of the Trojan Horse—i.e. support for a 
democratic Socialist Republic as the stalking-horse for 
the Communist “Republic”. As these words are written, 
the “Democratic Constitutional” Spanish Government of 
Spain, elected by the Frente Popular vote in February last, 
has already (September) given place to the government of 
Largo Caballero, who has chosen a Communist for his 
Minister of Education, and also for the post of Secretary 
to his Cabinet. 

There is ample evidence during the second half of 1935 
of the activity and extent of Communist operations in 
Spain in those fateful six months before the Frente 
Popular Election of 1936; for, as Lenin said, revolutions 
are not made on the barricades. Here are a few instances. 
In Madrid the political prisoners (numbered in Spain 
by the thousand, after the insurrection in the Asturias) 
installed in their prison a Marxist library, and on a pre- 
arranged day arranged themselves during their exercise 
in the form of a sickle and hammer, while an aeroplane 
took a photograph which was afterwards circulated in 
Madrid. In November the organ of the Left Socialists 
in Spain, Claridad, called for a statement of how the 
decisions of the VII World Congress of the Communist 
International, held in Moscow during the summer, should 
be realized in Spain. In December the cautious Madrid 
correspondent of Zhe Times was admitting that “the 
rebellious attitude of a large part of the Spanish prole- 
tariat, the mass meetings at which fists are raised in silence 
(the Red Front Salute) are disquieting”.* Most signifi- 
cant of all, the news came at the close of the year that 
the United Front was achieving the union of Communists 
and Syndicalists. 

The new year opened with a prophetic utterance from 
the Right Party leader, Sefior Calvo Sotelo—an utter- 
ance soon to be sealed by the speaker’s blood. Sotelo, 


* The Times, 6 December, 1935. 
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speaking in Barcelona on 19 January, 1936, warned the 
vast audiences listening to him that unless “patriotic 
Spaniards” bestirred themselves, there existed the danger 
that after the approaching elections, “there would wave 
over Spain the Red flag, the symbol of the destruction of 
Spain’s past, her ideals, and her honour”.* ‘The Red 
flag of International Atheist Communism has indeed 
waved over a great part of Spain within less than six 
months of this warning, and beneath its shadow 
outrages, sacrileges, murders, tortures, bestialities that 
defy description have taken place, inflicting stains 
on the honour of Spain that it will take many 
months to wipe out. When the General Election took 
place in February, it was noticed that “for the first time 
in Spain Bolshevist propaganda 1s being openly conducted”. 
A manifesto, signed by “Friends of Russia”, was profusely 
placarded, calling on the electors to vote for the Soviet 
system”. Hardly were the elections over, with what 
amounted in practice to a sweeping victory, owing to the 
system of Spanish representation, for the Popular Front 
candidates, when disorders broke out in various centres. 
In Alicante a convent was burnt to the ground, and the 
buildings of Catholic centres were fired ; in Murcia the 
offices of the Catholic Popular Action were sacked ; 
martial law was promulgated in both places, the Demo- 
cratic Government within a few days of its instalment 
being already impotent to govern. Every succeeding 
week showed the growing power of the “proletariat”, and 
the growing futility of the Frente Popular Government 
which so admirably filled the part of Dimitrov’s Trojan 
Horse. “Indiscipline spreads like a disease,” wrote the 
careful Times correspondent, only four weeks after the 
Elections, admitting that the amnesty to the 30,000 
“political” prisoners had set free thousands of “district, 
Union, or Communist cell ringleaders”, among whom 
were a “number of qualified desperadoes”, and comment- 
ing on the “disorders, arson, and rioting” that the 
victory of the Popular Front had ushered in, and on the 
fact that liberty was already, “‘at the mercy of the mob.f 

In the month following the Frente Popular election, 


* The Times, 20 January, 1936. t The Times, 4 April, 1936. 
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four churches and several convents were set on fire and 
sacked in Cadiz, with the destruction of paintings, statues, 
and furniture ; in Granada a general strike was called by 
the Communists, and a “mob swept through the city, 
burning and sacking. Hardly a house belonging to a 
well-to-do citizen or a prominent Catholic escaped attack.” 
In Madrid boys and girls were parading the streets with 
raised fists (the Red Front salute) and shouting Com- 
munist rallying cries. In Niebla the parish church was 
fired, and the organ, one of the oldest and largest in the 
world, destroyed. In Madrid, on the night of 13 March, 
the church of San Luis, close to the Home Office, was 
set on fire, the crowd shouting Socialist and Communist 
slogans. Zhe Times’ report, two days later, was of a 
“trail of arson” extending from Cadiz to the centre of 
Madrid, and involving destruction or damage to twenty 
churches, convents, schools, and other buildings. In June 
a list of outrages committed in Spain during the five 
months of Frente Popular rule was submitted to the 
Cortez. It included the total destruction of 160 churches ; 
the partial destruction of 251 churches; the total or 
partial destruction of 43 newspaper offices ; 69 Catholic 
Centres destroyed; 28 churches closed. Meanwhile, 
deputies in the Cortez were singing the anthem of 
International Communism, which Moscow broadcasts 
nightly, the Internationale, their clenched fists raised in 
the Red Front salute. Had they in mind the prophecy of 
Lenin that Spain would become the second Soviet State 
in Europe ? 

By the end of March the Communist strength was 
greatly enhanced by the amalgamation of the Com- 
munist and Socialist Youth ; an extension of the United 
Front of some 100,000 young enthusiasts. Early in 
April the official organ of the English section of the 
Communist International, the Daily Worker, announced 
that “‘everywhere throughout Spain the Red Flag is 
making a triumphal appearance; 60,000 agricultural 
workers, led by a Commission of Communist deputies, 
have taken over the entire Province of Badajoz; nothing 
that the Government can do is of the least avail’’.* 


* Daily Worker, 3 April, 1936. 
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If the Trojan Horse “Government” of Spain was in- 
capable of action, there was no lack of activity, 
this April, in Moscow. In the first week of April, 30 
Communists left that city for Spain. ‘They were chiefly 
young Spaniards who had spent periods varying from 
six to eighteen months in Soviet Russia “under- 
going training in revolutionary practice”. Prominent 
members of the Communist International and of the 
Red International of Labour Unions (the Profintern 
gave them a send-off in Moscow “with speeches exhorting 
them to follow up recent successes in Spain by applying 
methods studied at first hand in the Soviet Union’’.* 
The organ of the Executive Committee of the Com- 
munist International declared, after the Spanish Frente 
Popular Election, that “The iron is hot and must 
be struck now, sharply and boldly ... the churches, 
monasteries, and Jesuits must be stripped of their 
wealth and discredited in the eyes of the people, 
and Catalans, Basques, and Galicians must be granted 
immediate self-determination.” Instruction for action, 
on the well-tried lines of the Soviet revolution, of war 
upon religion and for action on the new Communist 
tactics of leading the proletariat “under the banners of a 
nationalist revolution”, supplemented the despatch of 
trained emissaries of Communism into Spain. On 
16 April, Sefior Sotelo, speaking in the Cortez, warned 
Spain of “the progressive Bolshevization of the Labour 
groups, and their open threats to supplant the Govern- 
ment by a Proletarian Dictatorship at the first oppor- 
tunity”. Within three months the opportunity had 
come. The impotent “Democratic” Frente Popular 
Government, which had never governed, was replaced 
by local Soviets, Tribunals, Night Brigades, Committees, 
Marxist Militia Detachments, which were turning a 
great part of Spain, and especially the churches and 
religious houses of Spain, into a Soviet shambles. 

The documented evidence of a persistent, skilled, well- 
financed and carefully staffed Communist attack upon 
Spain during the past five years is incontestable. To 
recognize the scope and the ability of the attacking forces 
* The Times, 12 April, 1936. 
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is the first requisite for defence. It is a requisite which has 
been singularly lacking in Spain ; and the swift and sudden 
nemesis that befell the Spanish people in July and August 
may well serve as a warning to other nations smugly 
assuring themselves that their intellectual centres, their 
schools, their youth, their administrative and civic 
personnel, their literature and drama and art are un- 
touched. And if it be said, with truth, that there were 
deplorable predisposing causes in conditions which had 
been permitted to exist in Spain, are other nations guilt- 
less in these respects? International Communism aims 
at creating a new life, spiritual as well as social and 
economic, on the shattered ruins of Christian civilization. 
When all the facts are made known of the Terror which 
has swept through Spain this summer—facts which have 
repeated, incident for incident, the Terror by which 
Soviet Russia was created—it will be recognized that the 
same force has been at work in Moscow and in Madrid. 


G. M. Goppen. 














THE NEW MAN IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


1. L’Homme 1936 en Russie Soviétique. By Héléne Iswolsky. 
(Desclée de Brouwer, Paris.) 

2. Die Fabrik des Neuen Menschen. By Alja Rachmanova. 
(Translated from the Russian original by Dr. Arnulf v. Hoyer 
and published by Anton Pustet, Salzburg and Leipzig.) 

3. 18 Fabre Sowjetherrschaft. By Olga Dimitriewna. (Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by Herbert Lechner and published by 
Wilhelm Braumiiller, Vienna and Leipzig.) 


ie is the claim of the Bolsheviks that they are pro- 
ducing a new type of man, utterly different from the 
bourgeois type of other countries and of past ages ; they 
claim, in fact, already to have produced the new man. 
It is certainly true that one result of the events of the 
past nineteen years in Soviet Russia has been considerably 
to change the habits and way of life of man in that 
country, but it is not true that they have created the 
purely economic and social type which Marxism en- 
visages. ‘The new man who has emerged after the years 
of struggle, though influenced by the revolution and 
possessed of certain qualities which seem utterly new, is 
in reality much more like the Russian man of past ages 
than any theoretical Marxist type. 

It is necessary to insist on the essentially Russian 
character of the new man. We are too much inclined to 
ascribe to the influence of Bolshevism qualities which 
have always been present in the national type. Yet it is 
obviously an error to expect to find in Russia a man in 
all respects like ourselves ; living at the Eastern edge of 
Europe and sharing a common political organization with 
large numbers who inhabit half the Continent of Asia, 
he is necessarily quite distinct from any other European 
type. It is the force of these national characteristics, 
based on authentic human sentiment, which now emerges 
triumphant and compels the Government to move in a 
direction which is much more in accordance with the 
Russian spirit than with the teaching of Karl Marx. 
Not that the new man is exactly like the old. Intense 
pain and suffering have contributed to his formation, and 
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have changed him as only suffering can change human life ; 
but his very endurance of it is the result of an authentic 
Russian quality, unlike any form of Western stoicism. 

This interesting development is described from 
different aspects in the above-named books ; the first is 
expressly devoted to the subject of Soviet humanism ; 
the second describes the effects of the régime on individual 
souls ; while the third is concerned with the sufferings 
inflicted on opponents of the régime and adds a series of 
essays on particular aspects of Soviet Rule. The in- 
tention of the present writer is to attempt a brief analysis 
of Soviet man at the present stage of his development, 
mainly in the light of the evidence provided by these 
studies, which are not up to the present available in 
English.* 

The conversion of the peasant to Communism was at 
once the most difficult and important of the tasks facing 
the newly established Bolshevist Government. To 
establish its ascendancy over the country, it had to gain the 
support of the peasants who represented ninety per cent 
of the population. But their ideas, based on a thousand 
years’ tradition, were utterly opposed to the Socialist 
view of private property. For centuries before Stolypin 
had tried to change it the peasant had acquiesced in a 
system which denied him the right to possess property 
in land ; so readily indeed that he had regarded the earth 
as something sacred and its exclusive possession or dis- 
posal by sale as a violation akin to sacrilege. Neverthe- 
less, he had been profoundly attached to the right of 
enjoying the fruits of the earth, which he acquired by the 
sole title of labour. When he ceased to work, he ceased 
to enjoy those fruits, and the earth on which he had 
laboured was redistributed. These views had been 
modified considerably by Stolypin’s agrarian laws, which 
enabled the peasant to obtain and dispose of land, as well 
as to enjoy its fruits. Not all the peasants had taken 
advantage of the new system, so utterly different from the 
old, but large numbers of them had learned by 1917 
to become attached to the idea of being farmers living 
on the riches of their own land. 

* A translation of the first is announced for October by Sheed and Ward. 
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The revolution rudely disturbed this. The peasants 
indeed watched with indifference the deprivation of the 
great landowners, who, after all, had not gained their 
title by labour. But when they saw that the Government 
intended to deprive also the small farmers and to use the 
labour of the peasant to enrich the town proletariat, 
not even allowing him to enjoy the fruits of his labours, 
socialising his whole existence and establishing an 
absolute uniformity in Communist agrarian society, 
they resisted. They refused to co-operate in the 
Government collectivized State farms or even to produce 
the necessary foodstuffs for the towns. Fierce punish- 
ments, imprisonment, banishment, executions failed to 
convert them, and the result of their opposition was that 
between 1917 and 1920 more than six million people died 
of diseases caused by under-nourishment in Russia. 
Nearly three million died from spotted fever alone, and 
twenty to twenty-five million suffered from that illness. 
Lenin was compelled to call a halt in the New Economic 
Policy, which he announced in 1921; but he regarded 
it only as a breathing space before making a fresh attempt 
to re-educate the peasant to Socialist views. There was a 
good deal of suffering in the years which followed on the 
part of the peasants through their resistance to attempts 
to educate them, on the part of the townspeople through 
the refusal of the peasants to hand over the produce of 
their labour to those who had not earned it. The 
attempts at collectivization roused further opposition 
among the profoundly religious peasants because they 
were carried through in the name of the League of the 
Godless. 

1929 saw the putting into operation of the Five-Year 
Plan, which included a new scheme for the collectivization 
of agriculture. ‘The peasant was encouraged to join the 
Kolhos, or collective farm, where a considerable amount of 
private property was allowed. Against this, too, the 
peasants revolted. They were subjected to the most 
ruthless secret police system, whole villages were banished, 
large numbers imprisoned, and many put to death, but 
the Government was again compelled to conciliate them. 
New modifications were introduced and, in 1934, Stalin 
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urged the adoption of a system which closely resembled a 
traditional agricultural unit, the Artel, which, he said, 
“appears under present conditions to be the one possible 
form of the collectivist movement”. After that it was of 
little use to claim, by a subtle casuistry, that all this was 
in perfect accordance with the views of Marx and Lenin, 
who had been opposed to the immediate levelling of all 
classes. In May 1935, the Kolhos System was still 
further modified and an element of stability introduced 
in that the workers were allowed perpetual enjoyment of 
the fruits of collective property, though the latter itself 
remained in the hands of the State. 

Can we say, then, that “the stage of agrarian Com- 
munism is definitely passed” ?* Certain it is that the 
peasants, in spite of their fearful sacrifices of life and 
liberty, have conquered all along the line. But it is also 
true that each conquest has been made at the cost of 
further sacrifice and, while it is probable that agriculture 
will tend more and more to be directed according to 
traditional forms, the peasants of Russia will still suffer 
many agonies before the final triumph. “The Drama of 
Russian agriculture is still far from its end.” t 

Although the Marxist Gospel was particularly intended 
for his redemption, the Russian workman remains very 
much what he was. In 1911, Maurice Baring wrote : 


In Russia we find instances of fierce energy and relentless per- 
sistence and patience in the face of obstacles : for instance, in the 
career of Peter the Great and Suvorov ; in the manner in which 
an ordinary Russian workman or peasant will throw himself into 
a given arduous task ; in phenomena such as the defence of Sevas- 
topol, or the transport of troops over the Trans-Siberian Railway. 
The Russian workman gives evidence every now and then of a kind 
of extra flip of energy, a power of accomplishing a little more than 
the maximum.} 


The revolution has utilized these persevering qualities 
of the Russian workman and given out the effects achieved 


* “On peut dire . . . que le stage du communisme agraire est définitivement 
dépassé.’’—Iswolsky, p. 103. 
‘Das Drama der russischen Landwirtschaft ist noch lange nicht zu Ende.” 
—Dimiiriewna, p. 203. 
t The Russian People, pp. 40, 41. (Methuen, 1911.) 
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through them as its own. In reality, the very success of 
the new regime has been due to the industrious and hard- 
working nature of the Russian people ; but that nature 
may be driven too far and the end will be that it will turn 
and rend those who try to enslave it. 

From the beginning there was much discontent among 
the industrial workers, but they were always regarded as 
the privileged class and given a sense of dignity in being 
asked to co-operate in the building up of the New State. 
At the same time their associations, trade-unions, and 
other organizations have been subordinated entirely to the 
interests of the Communist Party. Freedom of associa- 
tion was made impossible and the slightest opposition 
to the Party fiercely suppressed. They have had to 
work very hard, considerably longer than the official 
seven hours per day—under the N.E.P. they often worked 
ten hours—and at an early date there appeared differences 
in the wages of the workers. Much of what was pro- 
duced was worthless, perhaps even ninety per cent, with 
the result that deductions were made on account of 
inferior work. ‘These were the conditions of the free 
worker. It is well-known that a great deal of the labour 
in Russia is done under appalling conditions for next to 
nothing by prisoners who are little better than slaves. 

The Five-Year Plan, though it demanded still further 
efforts from the free worker appealed indeed to his noblest 
instincts, asked for self-sacrifice on behalf of the nation 
and sought his co-operation in a new effort to establish 
Russia as the equal of Western nations. At the same time 
his thirst for knowledge was satisfied by a better in- 
tellectual training than he had known before, though this 
was limited to technical studies. The efficient censor- 
ship and the power of propaganda made it seem to many 
ignorant people that Russia was a veritable Eden in the 
midst of a world where the worker was oppressed, ex- 
ploited, and impoverished. Even this effort was not 
adequate to its purpose and a further appeal was made in 
1934 to the worker’s dignity, by the suppression of the 
food cards and the restoration of wages. ‘There is no 
doubt that some lost considerably by this, but it is a fact 
that they would not willingly return to the old system, 
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which failed to satisfy the very human desire to possess 
the means to choose what one will consume. “Today 
one experiences the simple satisfaction of being able to 
spend one’s money according to choice, even though 
each one’s resources are diminished.”* It is partly 
the needs resulting from this change which have given 
rise to the Stakhanovite Movement. 

The origin of this movement provides a perfect 
example of that “extra flip of energy” which Maurice 
Baring gave as a specifically Russian characteristic. On 
30 August, 1935, Alexei Stakhanof, a Donetz miner, 
succeeded in obtaining with the aid of a pneumatic drill 
102 tons of coal in six hours. In frank contradiction 
to the levelling principles of Communism, but in perfect 
accordance with the human instinct for rewards and 
inequality, Stakhanof and many others who imitated 
him were rewarded by the State and held up to the 
admiration of other workers. Strangely enough, these 
successes were quoted as achievements of Socialist con- 
struction, although they had out-rationalized the ration- 
alization of Capitalist States. Stakhanovites and other 
chosen workers are assembled from time to time in the 
Kremlin ; they are not members of the Party and have no 
political influence, but these gatherings impress upon the 
“notables” a sense of their own dignity and happiness in 
co-operating in a great national movement, and the mass 
of the people are encouraged and inspired by their 
example. Man’s demand for pageantry and competition 
is satisfied, and it may even be that these assemblies recall 
similar demonstrations of past centuries, organized under 
the system of the Mir. Certainly there is nothing 
specifically Marxist about them, and their strength lies 
in the fact that they appeal to the natural instincts of 
the people. At the same time the demand for further 
examples of Stakhanovitism is being enforced, with brutal 
punishments against those who cannot or will not rise to 
higher levels of production. It is clear that the régime 
has been compelled to permit the emergence of the 
worker according to Russian and human standards 


*“‘Aujourd’ hui on éprouve la simple satisfaction de pouvoir dépenser son 
argent a sa guise, méme si les ressources de chacun sont diminuées.’’—Iswolsky, 


p- 36. 
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rather than according to Communist principles, and that 
no amount of persecution will change his nature so that 
he becomes a perfect Communist man. 

Up to this, we have considered the new Russian man in 
his work, in his social functions, but “‘there is another 
man, man confronted with the mystery of love and 
death, individual man in the presence of God.”* How 
far is the individual in Soviet Russia changed by the 
system, what are his private reactions to it, and how far 
has he succeeded in establishing his human personality 
as against the mechanical lifeless sytem which is Com- 
munism ? Something of an answer is provided by all 
these books, but the most complete and artistic with 
every sign of a factual basis is given in the novel, Die 
Fabrik des neuen Menschen. 

The central character is a sincere and convinced 
Communist, Comrade Wladimirow, the director of the 
Factory of the New Man. 


Coarse, with sharp, jerky movements, bushy brows always 
puckered as if threatening . . . his soul devoted to the building 
up of Communism, merciless with men who stood in the way of 
himself or his work, filled with an iron will and belief in his mission. 
He never thinks of himself, but always only of others, for whom he 
wishes to make a better lot on earth. 


He first awakes to human feelings in himself after a 
purely animal attack on his secretary, Tanja. Reflecting 
on the matter next morning, he explains it as due to the 
weather, the scent of jasmine about her, and his own 
human feeling, “Ich bin auch nur ein Mensch.” He 
begins to be vaguely disturbed when Tanja makes no 
complaint, continuing her work as if nothing had hap- 
pened. He sets out for his factory, after a dispute with 
his manservant about the dirt which is everywhere. The 
factory itself is described and Wladimirow’s own feelings 
about it. 


The factory was from first to last a creation of his hands ; he had 
devoted his best powers to it and his entire free time had been 


* “Car ily a un autre homme, l'homme en face du mystére de l'amour et 
de la mort, l'homme de solitude en face de Dieu.’’—Iswolsky, p. 107. 
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passed there in conversation with the “new men”. It has always 
been his care to provide them with sufficient means to live. . . . 
He had wanted to show that robbers, murderers, and thieves only 
arose in false social conditions, that it was sufficient to transfer 
men into human surroundings, to teach them to work, to believe 
in them, in order to make out of the weeds of the old society the 
flowers of the new. 


Now even his factory fails him. He is informed that a 
certain Pusankow has fled. He had taken particular 
care with this man, who had been a thief and a bitter 
enemy of the old régime. He had been so confident 
of Pusankow’s loyalty that he had placed him at the head 
of the colony—yet the man had fled, leaving a note, 
“Fly, because too boring”. Means of livelihood, security, 
interesting work, an earthly paradise at his disposal were 
all too boring! Dr. Krasnow, his oldest colleague, who 
had worked with him in building up the factory, comes to 
him with further disturbing information. He proposes 
to leave the factory, which he is convinced has been built 
on false principles. ‘The results of sexual freedom were 
that four-fifths of the colony were suffering from venereal 
disease ; the prostitutes who come to the colony would 
never have been in that state, says Dr. Krasnow, if the 
new laws had not allowed their husbands to leave them 
without the means of livelihood. “I must finally tell 
you that we are men, and man is not a beast.” 

Wladimirow now enters upon a terrific struggle, which 
is made worse by the realization of his feelings for 
Tanja, “the common bourgeois feeling of love had taken 
possession of him”. Against all his principles he seeks 
advice from a fortune-teller and abuses her for telling him 
to look up the life of his patron saint, Simeon the Just. 
After an attack of fever, during which he is nursed by 
Tanja, he returns to his old outlook only to be disturbed 
again by thoughts of her. He expresses aloud his 
thoughts on his own cruelty and the cruelty of the times. 
What began as a necessary means to giving expression to 
a noble idea has ended in common Sadism. Her own 
patient suffering and forgiveness are at one with the 
suffering of Russia. “So also Russia. ... Russia looks 
at us with her dark, sad eyes and allows us to treat her as 
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we will. You and Russia, you two, you are loved with- 
out limit and tortured without end”. 

He marries Tanja, but not as she would have wished in 
Church, and proposes to educate her in the true spirit 
which the wife of a Communist man should possess. 
She mentally determines to influence him in the opposite 
direction. 

The beginning of the end is apparent when Wladimirow 
addresses all the members of the factory on the subject of 
Religion and Communism, and receives a series of searching 
questions which he cannot answer and which indicate a 
re-discovery of human values. The scene is one of the 
most vivid in the book. 


In the faces of the people sitting before him there was some- 
thing hard, unyielding, something which suggested opposition to 
himself. What was that ? 

A pretty, young, black-haired girl stood up, twisting the red 
handkerchief on her head with a coquettish gesture. Her pale 
cheeks, with their glaring red spots indicated that she was in an 
advanced stage of tuberculosis. 

“Now, Comrade,” she said, “I’ve been wanting to ask this for a 
long time. I had an old father, a peasant, an ignorant fellow who 
did not want to know anything about the proletariat. ... I had 
an announcement put in the paper that I was free from him, 
with the result that everyone praised me and I was received on that 
account into the factory. But my father said to my mother: 
It’s a snake we’ve been nourishing in that one. And the blow 
was so great that it killed him. Naturally, I was expected to 
be glad about that, since he was a deadly enemy of the proletariat. 
But it gives me no pleasure,; on the contrary, my conscience 
oppresses me, I have no rest, the idea comes into my mind that I 
have not dealt justly towards my father; he was such a lovable, 
friendly old man—and now he’s dead. Well, Comrade Wladi- 
mirow, that is what I have been wanting to ask you for a long time ; 
we are told, conscience is a bourgeois arrangement. What shall 
I do to destroy it, if it stays in me and gives me no rest ?” 


Unable to answer this problem at once, Wladimirow 
asks for more questions, promising to answer them all at 
the end. The question of conscience is the most per- 
sistent. One man asks if he is allowed to steal from a 
foreign tourist. ‘The latter is a Capitalist and therefore it 
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only means restoring to the proletariat what has already 
been stolen from it, though it does seem to be an indirect 
robbery of one’s proletarian brother in Western Europe. 
Another had deserted wife and child and told her when 
she had appealed to his conscience that this was abolished 
in the Communist state. “But,” he asks, “I would like 
to know how it really is with conscience?” ‘There are 
some who wish to know why they should suffer so much 
pain and evil during their own lives in order to benefit 
posterity. ‘The last question permitted is concerned with 
the dullness of the proletarian. He is the most important 
person on earth, everyone talks about him, and no one 
can get away from him. But there is no pleasure in 
seeing him and his kind. They are all the same, quite 
uninteresting. “Ist ganz uninteressant’. One grows 
tired of seeing them everywhere. “In the future, then, 
are you always going to allow only proletarians to play 
in the theatre and the cinema? ‘That wouldn’t please 
me at all... .” Whladimirow hastily promises to 
reserve the next evening for answers to questions, and 
closes by reminding them of their duty to denounce their 
comrades who are involved in any kind of religious 
practices, 

He had sought to persuade ‘Tanja to have an abortion, 
but she had refused, and the sight of her nursing the 
child at first puzzles him and then rouses in him long- 
forgotten emotions. He discovers the life story of his 
saint, which he had asked Tanja to draw up for him, 
and goes to sleep thinking about it. It is of a rich man 
who gave up everything for the poor—who had no word 
of hatred, but only spoke of love and pardon, conquering 
men and making them better. And he was rich and a 
nobleman... . 

Next day there is another “scene” with Tanja, followed 
quickly by forgiveness and the final capitulation : 


“He embraced her, leaned his head on her shoulder and whis- , 


pered: “Tanja, you have won... on every front...! Du 
. . « du hast auf allen Fronten gesiegt .. .!’” 


He goes out of the house and is shortly afterwards 
arrested for counter-revolutionary activity. 
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Second only in interest to Wladimirow himself, is the 
figure of Tanja, the genuine Russian woman, who is the 
chief influence in converting this outstanding Com- 
munist. ‘There is also Anna Iwanowna, the long-suffering 
devoted wife of a professor who shows his humanity by 
falling in love with a beautiful girl-student. There is the 
girl herself, ‘Tamara, who refuses the professor’s attentions 
because she will not build up her happiness on the misery 
of another. She paints a picture, in secrecy, depicting a 
veiled woman, kneeling at the feet of a stony-faced soldier 
of the Red Army, in the midst of a wide expanse of snow. 
This is intended to represent the Russia of today, and the 
woman was a type of that beauty, “which has been driven 
out of Russia”. ‘The whole story is related from a 
definitely feminine standpoint which finds a most in- 
teresting expression in the criticism of the writer, 
Kusnetzow. Speaking to some of his feminine neigh- 
bours, he explains that the régime has made a great 
mistake in forgetting that the Russian woman zs a 
woman, with the result that the whole Communist 
structure is based on purely masculine ideas. The 
woman is not only left out of consideration ; she is made 
to suffer. ‘‘] am convinced that there never has been in 
Russian history a period when it has been so difficult for 
the Russian woman as it is today, though she has never 
lain on a bed of roses’, And perhaps the whole book 
and the probable future of Russia are summed up in his 
words, “‘All our hope for the spiritual renovation and the 
moral uplift of Russia is therefore the Russian woman.” 

All these books are written by women, and it is natural 
that they should describe with special emphasis the lot of 
woman in the new Russia and her influence in re-estab- 
lishing human standards. The success of Tanja has 
already been described, and, though it is fiction, it is 
typical of the achievement of the Russian woman who, 
by her patient endurance of suffering without any 
attempt at political action, has succeeded in humanizing 
the conditions of life in her country. 

The traditional idea of woman as the honourable life- 
partner of man, the one who co-operates with him to 
bring children into the world and to have special care 
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over them and over domestic affairs, was attacked from 
the beginning. Marriage was degraded and family life 
destroyed. ‘The institution of marriage was deprived of 
all religious sanction, being regarded as a merely natural 
union, without any stable foundation since “contracting 
out” was made as easy as “contracting in”. It was not 
even recognized by law, and therefore the law gave no 
assistance to parents to look after their children. In 
fact, children might be encouraged to betray and con- 
demn parents who were not sympathetic towards the 
régime. ‘The woman was not expected to look after her 
child beyond the necessary period of rest after child- 
birth. After that time, it was supposed she would go 
back to work and her children would be cared for in a 
public institution. In a word, the family was no longer 
recognized as the unit of the wider society of the State, 
but in a purely individualistic light. 

All this has placed a greater burden on the woman. 
Though she is free to divorce her husband as he is to 
divorce her, she has not the same wish to do so. She is 
attached to her children and she is not satisfied by the 
assurance that the State will look after them, while 
it provides her with work. In actual fact, the State has 
failed to fulfil its assurance. The divorced woman has 
often been reduced to prostitution to obtain food and 
clothing for herself, and the public institutions have been 
painfully inadequate and unhealthy for the children who 
have been senttothem. ‘The punishment which is meted 
out to political offenders falls also and with equal force 
on the shoulders of the woman. This is described in all 
its offensive detail in the third of the above-named 
books. 

In spite of these conditions and the appalling suffering, 
the Russian woman is not essentially changed. “She 
remains what she always was: devoted companion and 
valiant mother.”* ‘The authorities, though not yet 
recognizing the family basis of society, have at least 
realized that the old policy led to conditions which were 
bad for the State and are returning to more human 
legislation. Divorce is restricted now, not indeed by 


* Iswolsky, p. 43. 
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changing essentially the freedom which the law allowed 
previously, but by making the procedure more compli- 
cated. The responsibilities of paternity are emphasized 
and greater efforts are made to trace the fathers of needy 
children. Doctors are urged to restrict the number of 
abortions. Great publicity was given in the press to this 
restoration of family life and, in September 1935, Stalin 
paid an official visit to his mother. This indeed was a 
typical gesture, intended to persuade the people to ob- 
serve the new Soviet laws, but its appeal was directly to 
human feeling. And the laws, though due to policy, 
are in fact a concession to human instincts which is 
quite foreign to Marxist ideology. 

All these concessions, opportunist as they are and not 
based on a new respect for human rights, do in fact 
enable those rights to be satisfied and facilitate the return 
to authentic humanism. But nowhere are these con- 
cessions more popular, more necessary, and more obviously 
appealing to human nature than in the sphere of patriot- 
ism. ‘“‘Breathes there the man with soul so dead . . .” is 
a hackneyed saying, but expressive of a profound truth. 
Patriotism is a virtue which is not easily destroyed and 
which can never be replaced by the class-loyalty which 
Marxism envisages. ‘The reason for this lies in the fact 
that our relation to members of our own class is artificial 
and due to accidental circumstances; the bond which 
unites together the members of a nation is natural and 
essential. For better or worse, love of country is a 
factor which is not easily eradicated from human life. 
And love of country is a virtue of the Russian as of more 
Western man; perhaps the love for “Holy Russia” is 
deeper even than the love which we possess for our 
own lands. Can we yet say that the deep consciousness 
of Russia’s apostolic mission, the thought of Moscow as 
the second Rome, the idea of the Russian Church as a 
civilizing influence to Asia, are all extinguished? It is 
more probable that these ideas are being used to rouse the 
people to new efforts of national fervour. 

At first, world-revolution was the object and national 
feeling was regarded as a hindrance to it. Lately, 
however, it has become necessary not only to permit, but 
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even to foster patriotism. In view of the rise of Fascism 
which appeals above all to national feeling and which 
regards Bolshevism as its worst enemy, with an intensely 
national Germany, well-armed and almost on its borders, 
Soviet Russia must be prepared to defend itself. For this 
purpose more is needed than an increased production of 
armaments ; there must be a revival of the national 
spirit. 

Stalin, opportunist as ever, took advantage of the rescue 
of the Tcheliuskine Expedition by Soviet airmen in 1934. 
Although due credit was given to the individuals con- 
cerned, the event was described chiefly as an achievement 
of the Soviet régime. Professor Schmidt, the leader of 
the expedition, later described the episode to an interested 
audience in Paris, speaking, however, not so much in the 
manner of an explorer recounting his experiences, but as 
a veritable ambassador for the Soviets.* ‘The Soviet 
Fatherland now begins to exist and there can be no 
doubt that the nationalist movement is highly successful 
within the borders of Russia. It is also successful as 
nothing else could be in rallying the sympathies of Rus- 
sians throughout the world, even of those who otherwise 
are implacable enemies of Bolshevism. 

In his recent bookt Sir Bernard Pares describes the 
effect of a question on this subject which he put to his 
Russian friends in Paris at Easter, 1935. Bitterly as they 
hated the Soviet régime which had caused their exile, 
the more reasonable of them hoped that it would be 
successful in defending their country against invasion 
by Hitler. Die Neue Weltbiihne of 4 June, 1936, makes 
an interesting estimate of the support which Soviet 
Russia may expect in time of danger from emigrants 
in France, and considers that, of the three hundred 
thousand Russians in that country, only the few richer 
ones living in their villas on the Riviera and elsewhere 
are to be counted as absolute and unrelenting opponents. 
The rest are prepared to return and defend the country, 
at least in the event of war. In the recent strike of 
taxi-drivers in Paris, 7500 Russians (out of a total of 


* “Ilne parlait pas en explorateur, mais en ambassadeur.’’—Iswolsky, p. 27. 
t Moscow admits a Critic, p. 21. (Nelson, 1936.) 
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14,000 chauffeurs) presented a united front against the 
proprietors. Of these there were many who have asked 
to be allowed to return to Russia and who are prepared 
to accept the actual conditions there. There are 
Russians among these and other classes who share the 
sentiments of Vladimir Lebedew, who recently announced 
in his periodical: “We wish to defend the freedom of 
Russia. Our powers may be weak but they are growing 
stronger. Russia, however it appears today, 1s our home- 
land.” ‘There are some forces working in the opposite 
direction, but there can be no doubt that at least in the 
event of a foreign invasion practically all the male 
strength of the Russian colonies in France would be 
enlisted in support of what is, after all, their native 
land. 

Inside and outside the Russian borders, national feeling 
is stronger than at any other time since the revolution. 
The vice of nationalism or the virtue of patriotism may 
prevail, but both are essentially human characteristics. 
Once again it is clear that the revolution has collapsed 
before the very natural claims of the Russian man. 
Humanity is victorious over Communism—but again 
not completely. Communist propaganda appealing not 
to national sentiment but to class feeling is fostered still 
by Russia in other countries ; but even this, whatever its 
appearance, has a nationalist motive. It is now recog- 
nized to be no longer the result of a common sympathy 
with the proletariat of all countries, but rather to be 
based on a desire for security athome. A disturbed and 
unsettled France, a Spain torn by civil war, may draw 
Nazi Germany to strike towards the West instead of the 
East. Meanwhile, Russia can be gathering her forces 
to meet a later attack or to concentrate entirely on the 
threat from Japan. Russian foreign policy is no longer 
Marxist in its inspiration, but nationalist; and this, 
however deplorable, is at least a human policy. 

Man is not quite restored to his proper integrity in Soviet 
Russia, but he is moving in that direction. He will not 
be wholly himself until his religious needs are satisfied, 
and religion is the last of the forces to be released which 
are demanded by human nature. Religion, however, is 
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being given a certain limited freedom, greater than in 
previous years since the revolution. 

As soon as Bolshevism came to power, the separation 
of Church and State was decreed, in order to make reli- 
gion, like marriage, take on a purely individualistic form. 
Without the support of the civil power, with which it 
had for so long been closely allied, it was thought it 
would rapidly lose its hold on the people. Every active 
effort was made to destroy the old religious beliefs and 
propaganda was freely carried on. At first the law, 
apparently indifferent, permitted “liberty of religious 
and anti-religious propaganda”. Actually, religious pro- 
paganda was readily interpreted as counter-revolutionary 
activity and there was no real freedom in the matter. 
Even the specious freedom disappeared in 1929 when the 
law was altered to allow “liberty of religious profession 
and propaganda”. All this time the Militant Godless 
League was allowed and encouraged to carry on anti- 
religious propaganda and was officially recognized by the 
State. 

It was realized that it was not easy to destroy the 
faith of the older people, and therefore the attack on 
religion was carried out especially amongst the young, and 
anti-religious teaching was established in the schools, in 
workshops, and offices. Not only have churches been 
destroyed (there is not a single monastery now in the 
whole of Russia) but they have been deliberately defiled 
and put to degrading uses. The representatives and 
leaders of those churches, bishops and priests and their 
lay-supporters, have been imprisoned, sent to forced 
labour in concentration camps and massacred in large 
numbers. A low estimate gives the numbers of those 
killed between 1917 and 1922 as 28 bishops and over 
8000 priests ; there were probably hundreds of thousands 
of lay-people who gave their lives also for their faith.* 
The persecution continues and Stalin is convinced as 
firmly as anyone of its necessity. His views, expressed 
twelve months ago in the organ of the Godless 
League, are that “The Party must carry on a policy of 
destruction against the clergy. ‘They have already been 


* Dimitriewna, p. 173. 
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disturbed, but unfortunately they are not yet completely 
destroyed.” 

Persecution and suffering for religion’s sake continue, 
but religion, like the other needs of man, appears to be 
again on the way to victory. Atheist newspapers have 
dropped considerably in their circulation since 1932. 
“Anti-religion” which reached its highest point in 
March 1931, with a circulation of 37,000, had dropped 
to 12,000 in 1934; some newspapers of this type have 
disappeared completely. On Sundays and Holy Days 
the churches which remain open cannot contain all the 
people who wish to attend. “These are not only the 
old people, but also young men . . . even, more and more 
soldiers of the Red Army.”* Sir Bernard Pares also 
gives an impressive description of his experiences on 
Christmas Eve, when he stood in a tightly packed church 
in Moscow, where both sexes and all ages and classes 
were represented ; everywhere there was great fervour 
and all had a look of intense purpose on their faces.t 
The very humiliation of the Church is perhaps the most 
hopeful sign of all, since, separated from the State, 
reduced to absolute poverty, it has been able to return 
to its original and primary task. Even the priests who 
remain attached to the churches are in the position of 
pariahs, but there are others who offer Mass in secret 
in the concentration camps or who wander as beggars 
from village to village, keeping alive the faith of the 
people and earning for religion a respect which the court- 
clergy of the old régime had largely destroyed. There 
are also laymen who study the Scriptures and gather the 
nes together to hear the Gospel and revive the old 

ymns where once beautiful churches stood. 

These things are admitted by the Government, and 
recently there have been some apparent concessions 
in the matter of religion ; there has been little real pro- 
gress, however, and these new facilities will probably 
be followed as others have been by a fresh outburst of 
persecution. But the experience of the past and the 
emergence of man in Soviet Russia guarantee that 
religion also will emerge triumphant, no matter how 


* Ibid., p. 180. t Op. cit., p. 85. 
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much it may yet suffer, though it may have long to 
wait. 

But even religion can only emerge a little changed from 
this suffering. The dogmas of the Church will remain, 
but the attitude of its leaders will be changed. There 
can be no return to the past, no remaining indifferent 
to the condition of the new man. The Church will have 
to provide for human needs as they now express them- 
selves in that country. The priest will have to be the 
friend of the worker, no longer a member of an exclusive 
caste, and he will have to recognize that his Church is 
the spouse of Him who is called “Father of the world to 
come” and that she is independent of every temporal 
régime and unlimited by any determined period of history. 
She must provide for the new man in Soviet Russia, 
who is “a figure infinitely ...complex and... 
pathetic, incarnating all the hopes, all the ardour of 
transfiguration, and also all the suffering of Russia’’.* 

Russia remains, and the essential, natural Russian man 
has conquered in every aspect of human life, but his 
victory is the fruit of patiently borne suffering, intense 
and long-lasting, and it is not yet fully accomplished or 
recognized. And the result is not entirely a return to 
the old ; there zs a new man in Soviet Russia. 

Even if this man is far from resembling the person 
originally conceived by Marxist philosophers, it must be 
remembered that this original concept is influencing 
the minds of Western philosophers and political events 
are facilitating its realization. However easy this may 
seem, the attempt to realize it must fail as it failed in 
Soviet Russia. But failure is not yet admitted in that 
country ; the Russian man has had to suffer greatly and 
he will probably suffer still more before the attempt to 
conform him to the Marxist type is abandoned. It 
seems, then, that if he does not realize quickly the need 
of re-creating himself, the effete, anachronistic man of 
Western Europe may have to endure the same or worse 
suffering to realize his true humanity. 

Epwarp QuINN. 


*“C’est une figure infiniment ... complexe et... pathétique, in- 
carnant toutes les espévances, toute la nostalgie de transfiguration, et ausst 
toute la souffrance de la Russie.’’—Iswolsky, p. 122 
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FATHER COUGHLIN 


5 eye deal has been written about the programme 
of Father Coughlin and of the Third Party in the 
United States. There has been less written in the 
attempt to explain why Father Coughlin has been able 
to win for himself the position that he has. The funda- 
mental claim of Father Coughlin’s programme is the 
claim that no longer shall private interests have the right 
to create credit by lending promises to pay beyond their 
actual cash holdings. ‘This claim is a most defensible 
one, a familiar one in every country of the world, and more 
familiar in the United States than in any other country. 
Why does the advancement of it erect Father Coughlin 
into a national political figure ? 

It must be understood that Father Coughlin has won 
for himself a position quite different from any ever 
previously occupied by a priest in the United States. 
The law in America puts no check on the political activi- 
ties of any minister of religion, Catholic or otherwise, but 
before Father Coughlin no Catholic priest has in fact 
played a prominent part in party politics. Why did 
Father Coughlin break with precedent ? 

It all started by accident. Father Coughlin was a 
member of the Basilian Order on the teaching staff of 
Assumption College at Sandwich, Ontario. Sandwich is 
Just across the river from Detroit on the Canadian side, 
and it was at least the common opinion of his fellow- 
priests that Father Coughlin was in those days a British 
citizen. In the life of the College he played a prominent 
part, being especially remembered for his production of 
Shakespearean plays. Then some twenty years ago a 
certain reorganization of the Basilian Order was found 
necessary, and it was decided that an obligation of poverty, 
to which they had not previously been submitted, must 
be imposed upon all its Fathers. Any who did not feel it 
right to undertake this obligation were free to leave and 
become secular priests. ‘This Father Coughlin, among 
others, did. The details of the story are not important. 
It is only important to make clear that there was not even 
a suggestion that he had behaved other than entirely 
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properly and indeed from the most high-minded 
motives. 

He was established as a secular priest in charge of a little 
parish with a population of only a few hundreds in a suburb 
of Detroit called Royal Oak. There he determined to 
build a shrine to the Little Flower, and, in order to 
collect money for his shrine, he established a broadcasting 
station of his own and broadcasted sermons and appeals 
formoney. There was nothing surprising in the establish- 
ment of such a station. In America there is no govern- 
ment control of broadcasting, and it is usual for anybody 
who wishes in any way to commend a cause to the public 
to establish a station of his own in order to tell the public 
all about it. 

Up till this time—that is to say, the last years of the 
1920’s—he had not touched upon political or economic 
issues. It was the accident of the collapse of the Detroit 
banks which first involved him in controversy. The 
collapse of the banks, of course, brought loss of money to 
many poor people in Detroit—Father Coughlin’s parish- 
ioners and others. The tendency of the highly financed 
press was to smooth this over with a few generalizations 
of pious sympathy and to pretend that no one was to blame 
for the calamity. It was, however, well known that the 
bankers had been behaving at the very least with great 
imprudence—even if they deserved no harsher phrase. 
It is a well established maxim of banking that the business 
of the banker is to lend on short-term and to keep himself 
as liquid as possible. The borrower of a long-term loan 
should be compelled to obtain his money out of the 
genuine savings of the public. ‘The bank could only be 
justified in making direct investments in industry at a 
time of stagnant trade, when, owing to loss of confidence, 
it was not possible to obtain such investments from the 
public. 

Now at the time of which we are speaking, far from a 
reluctance to invest, there was on the contrary a stock- 
exchange boom. Wise bankers should have been con- 
sulting how to curb that boom. But, instead of curbing 
it, the bankers of Detroit and other bankers throughout 
the country accentuated it by throwing their created 
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credits into investment on top of the already excessive 
investments of the public, thus fanning the flame of 
speculation. With everybody buying and nobody selling, 
securities rose of course to fantastic heights, quite unjusti- 
fied by any interest expectations. A few astute or lucky 
ones were able to sell at those heights, but, as soon as any 
considerable number started to sell, the prices came 
tumbling down. In this way the Detroit banks lost all 
their money and had toclose their doors on their depositors. 

Father Coughlin determined that the man-in-the- 
street should have the opportunity of understanding 
whose was the responsibility for his suffering. His 
denunciation of the Detroit banks led him on logically 
to a demand that the Government should have a policy 
of positive banking-reform. ‘This in its turn led him to 
condemnation of President Hoover for not having such a 
policy and to the conviction that it was essential for the 
country that Mr. Hoover should not be re-elected. 
Therefore, at the time of the 1932 election he coined the 
slogan “Roosevelt or Ruin’’. 

The outlines of the story of the relations between the 
President and Father Coughlin during the last four years 
are clear enough ; the correct interpretation of them is to 
some extent debatable. As has been said, Father 
Coughlin’s fundamental demand is that the power to 
create credit be taken out of private hands, and very soon 
he began to criticize the President because he had not 
explicitly acceded to this demand. He became bitter in 
his criticisms of the “privately owned Federal Reserve 
Banks’, in whose hands, he alleged, the control of credit 
was allowed to remain. ‘The supporters of the President 
replied that, though the Federal Reserve Banks were 
indeed privately owned in the sense that they had share- 
holders, yet the Government was by far the largest 
shareholder, and that though the ownership might be in 
a sense private, the control was by no means private, for 
the Federal Reserve Banks were by the Banking Act of 
1935 subject to the mandatory control of the Federal 
Reserve Board, which is entirely filled by Government 
nomination. It was better, it was argued, instead of 
immediately suppressing all credit-creation, gradually to 
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push up and up the reserve requirements, which in 
America, unlike England, are fixed by law, until eventually 
they reach 100 per cent. 

Father Coughlin preferred the more direct method. 
It was said to be his argument, that he had no quarrel with 
the President personally, but that he distrusted many of 
those by whom he was surrounded. However that may 
be, he soon drifted into an attitude of criticism towards 
the Administration. It was not exactly an attitude of 
opposition. From time to time there would be meetings 
between him and the President, as when they lunched 
together at Hyde Park last October, but nothing much 
came of these meetings. Indeed it was freely said that 
the President thought that more good than harm would 
come to him from Father Coughlin’s attacks. American 
opinion is notoriously nervous of what it calls “radical- 
ism” and notoriously loose in its use of that word. The 
President was in reality engaged upon a very deeply 
radical attack on the traditional monetary system. It 
was by no means a handicap to him that public attention 
should be occupied by those who were clamouring that 
he was not radical enough. His position was thus made 
to appear as central, opposed to the fanatics both of the 
Right and of the Left. If it had not been for Father 
Coughlin and a few others, the President himself would 
have appeared as a figure of the extreme Left. 

There was another advantage in Father Coughlin’s 
stand. His style of radio-oratory is not particularly 
attractive to the European listener, and such a listener 
finds it a little difficult to account for the influence that 
that oratory is able to exert over listeners. Yet the proof 
of such pudding is in the eating. ‘The purpose of his style 
is to win listeners for himself, and, since he is manifestly 
successful in that purpose, the style must be adjudged 
successful. Yet its very success is in a large measure due 
to the fact that it is a style which reaches a section of the 
population which might otherwise have been inclined to 
fall a victim to Communist propaganda. Father Coughlin 
has undoubtedly rendered an important service to his 
country in thus occupying a position which might other- 
wise have been filled by the Communist agitator. 
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It is a particularly valuable service because in America, 
more than in any other country of the world, there is a 
large and strange floating population, the need of whose 
soul is to belong to movements—first one movement and 
then another—without greatly caring what the move- 
ments are. If there was nothing else to be, they would 
be Communists, but, as long as there are other movements, 
they would just as soon belong to them. So it is impor- 
tant that there should be other movements. 

The American hates privacy or loneliness. He hates 
having to do anything by himself. Hence comes this odd 
psychological need to belong to organizations—particu- 
larly organizations of the strong majority to protect 
themselves against the weak minority. And this psycho- 
logical need was, to a great extent, the explanation of the 
Ku Klux Klan. First, its members formed an organi- 
zation simply because they were the sort of men who could 
not bear life except as parts of an organization. And, 
having formed it, they directed it against Jews, Catholics, 
and negroes, not because these three classes were in any 
ordinary sense menaces to their lives, but because they felt 
uncomfortable in the presence of people who looked 
different or behaved differently from themselves. Now 
it is interesting that among Father Coughlin’s political 
followers are not only many Protestants, but, it is said, 
many former Klansmen. If this is so, it is certainly an 
advantage, for they are better off in his company than in 
that which they kept formerly. 

— Thus by his campaign Father Coughlin has certainly 
rendered an important service to the Church. For it has 
undoubtedly been a handicap to the Church in America 
that until now she has remained in the building stage. 
Bishops have been appointed largely for their capacity to 
collect funds, and the necessity of collecting has perhaps 
sometimes tempted ecclesiastical authorities in their social 
activities somewhat to underrate the difficulties that 
camels might be likely to experience in getting through 
the eyes of needles. Politicians, such as the late Mark 
Hanna, who sought to combat anti-Catholicism by 
reminding the rich that the priest might prove most 
useful as a subsidiary policemen for keeping the poor in 
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order, did little good to the Catholic cause. Father 
Coughlin has done a great service in answering all that, in 
showing that the Church is not merely the timid defender 
of things as they are, and in compelling notice of the 
teaching of the Papal encyclicals. From that point of 
view it is of secondary importance whether one agrees or 
disagrees with every detail of his political programme. 
It is of first importance that the American people should 
see a Catholic priest, compelled by nothing but his 
Catholic principles to fight the battle of the poor and to 
demand the rebuilding of a society based upon purely 
secularist principles. 

At the same time, while violence of language, if violence 
be the product of sincerity, is not necessarily to be con- 
ranma one might perhaps wish that he had been able 
to keep his attacks a little more free from personalities. 
Those whom he has attacked may or may not have deserved 
what he said of them. But, even if they deserved it, it 
would have been possible, one cannot but think, for 
Father Coughlin to have got some lay friend to do the 
saying for him, and it would have been more seemly had 
he done so. As far as the controversies go, he has often 
had the better of them, but it would perhaps have been 
wiser to have avoided them altogether. Thus, for 
instance, in the early months of this year he delivered a 
violent personal attack on Congressman O’Connor, of 
New York. Mr. O’Connor replied by saying that, if 
Father Coughlin only came to Washington, he would 
kick him all the way from the railway station to the steps 
of the Capitol. It was hardly an answer to the charges 
which Father Coughlin brought against him, and even 
as a political manceuvre, if it is not absurd to dignify it 
with such a phrase, it was obviously high folly. For 
Father Coughlin had only to reply with a telegram that 
he was leaving for Washington on the next train, and Mr. 
O’Connor had no alternative but to withdraw his threat 
beneath the batteries of the laughter of a Continent. It 
would perhaps have been asking too much of human 
nature to expect Father Coughlin not to call so very 
ridiculous a bluff, but it would have been more dignified 
had the original controversy never arisen. 
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I have often heard it urged by Catholics in England 
that it is most dangerous for a priest to play so prominent 
a part in politics. The distinction is not drawn, it is said, 
between his opinions as a private politician and the 
teachings of the Church, and therefore the Church gets 
blamed for the errors into which he may fall. The argu- 
ment is intelligible and the warning may often be needed. 
But the American experience of the present writer, quite 
frankly, has not led him to feel that that particular 
danger need be feared from the activities of Father 
Coughlin. Father Coughlin has always shown himself 
quite alive to the distinction between his private opinions 
and the teachings of the Church. Nor have I found any 
tendency among Americans, Catholic or Protestant, 
favourable or unfavourable to him, to make an identifi- 
cation of them. It is quite well understood that in the 
hierarachy of the Church he is but a simple priest. He 
has never pretended for an instant, and indeed it would 
be ridiculous for him to pretend, that he in any way spoke 
for the whole Catholic body. As one goes about the 
country, one finds priests who agree with him, and others, 
probably a greater number, who disagree. It is notorious 
that many of the bishops, while not prepared to condemn 
him as heretical, are by no means his political followers. 

It is perhpas true that President Roosevelt, while not 
ungrateful for a measure of opposition from Father 
Coughlin, yet did not intend him to push that opposition 
up to the Presidential polls. It was thought that, once 
Huey Long was dead, there was no possibility of an 
effective Third Party, and that therefore Father Coughlin, 
recognizing that revolt could only possibly let in the 
Republicans on a split vote, would advise his supporters 
in the end to vote for Mr. Roosevelt, if only as the lesser 
of evils. If that was the calculation, it has of course 
been shown to be incorrect. Father Coughlin has instead 
thrown his support behind Mr. Lemke. 

A few weeks after these lines appear, the event will 
show what has been the effect of that manceuvre. If I 
may be so rash as to expose my own incompetence by 
prophecy, I will hazard that November will show that 
such votes as Mr. Lemke collects, he collects mainly from 
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voters who would otherwise have supported Mr. Roose- 
velt (though Mr. Lemke was himself a Republican), but 
that the Third Party will not attract sufficient support 
to have any serious influence on the result. A vote for 
Mr. Lemke is in point of fact merely a vote for Mr. 
Landon, and I fancy that it will be found that there are 
not many voters on the Left so fanatical in their hatred of 
Mr. Roosevelt that they will prefer to put the old 
Republicans back again. I have had letters from 
Americans who say that they “would like to see Landon 
win, because that would bust the whole show up all the 
sooner”. But such a mentality is not very admirable 
and, one hopes, not very common. I fancy that it will 
be found that many who have grumbled at this or that 
item in the Administration’s policy, will yet judge that 
on balance it is best to give Mr. Roosevelt their vote. 

The weakness of the Third Party is that it is a coalition 
of four groups which do not even pretend to be united 
except in their protest against the two regular parties. 
‘First, there is the rump of the following of the late Huey 
Long, now led by a Protestant clergyman, the Reverend 
Gerald Smith. Their programme, so far as they have 
one, is that of “sharing the wealth” by the crude and 
unoriginal plan of taking from the rich to give to the poor. 
There are the followers of Dr. Townsend, who wish to 
raise money by a sales tax which will then be distributed 
round to all persons over sixty as generous old age pensions. 
Lastly, there are Mr. Lemke and Father Coughlin. 
Mr. Lemke and Father Coughlin are agreed in their 
desire to bring to an end the issue of credit by private 
people. They differ in that Mr. Lemke thinks it possible 
to destroy the large corporation and to establish the 
distributist state of small property-owners. Father 
Coughlin thinks it necessary to accept the large unit and 
would prevent the abuses of it by nationalizing those 
industries which it may be found dangerous to leave in 
private hands. 

To the reader in Europe it, may seem strange to find the 
Protestant more insistent on the importance of distributed 
property than the Catholic. ‘The explanation 1s of course 
that Mr. Lemke is the representative of the agricultural 
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interests, among whom Catholicism is negligibly weak in 
the United States. Father Coughlin, on the other hand, 
is familiar with urban problems and speaks from the 
townsman’s point of view. Wherever the right may lie 
between them, Father Coughlin, while urging his sup- 
porters to vote for Mr. Lemke, at the same time quite 
frankly confessed that he did not altogether agree with 
him. Such a confession may have been to the credit of 
his honesty as a man, but did not give much confidence 
in his astuteness as a politican. Coalitions between men 
of diverse philosophies for electoral purposes are no new 
things whether in America or elsewhere, nor are they 
by any means necessarily to be condemned out of hand. 
In practical politics one must be content to work for the 
best possible government ; it is often useless to wait for 
the coming of the ideally best, and we have to co-operate 
with those of whom we disapprove somewhat as the only 
refuge from those of whom we disapprove altogether. 
Yet the case for such tactics is very much weaker when it 
is a question of supporting a candidate whose election is 
not seriously intended. And there are many who feel 
that, if Father Coughlin thought it his duty to make his 
protest at the polls against the regular candidates, he 
would have been better advised to have run a Coughlinite 
pur et simple. Mr. Lemke says that his eyes are on the 
election of 1940, and there are many people who would 
welcome a Third Party President in 1940 or at some 
future date, but who are not at all minded to support a 
candidate who professes four different programmes at one 
and the same time. Such a party is only too ominously 
similar to some of those uneasy Left-Wing coalitions of 
diverse groups that have brought so much suffering to 
various European countries. Had Father Coughlin run 
his own candidate and been able to prove that that 
candidate had a more solid popular backing than anybody 
else outside the two regular parties, he would have put 
himself in a very strong position. But, as it is, it is 
difficult to see just what a vote for Mr. Lemke can prove, 
and for that very reason many voters, I fancy, will hesitate 
to throw their votes away on him next November. Thus 
organized Labour, for instance, has refused to look either 
Vol. 199 s 
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at Mr. Lemke or at Mr. Norman Thomas, the Socialist 
candidate, but has pledged itself to the support of 
Mr. Roosevelt. 

It has been said that Father Coughlin appeals to classes 
which might otherwise be obnoxious to Communist 
propaganda, and that he uses a technique not altogether 
dissimilar from that of the Communist. The argument has 
been advanced that there is an advantage both to America 
and to Catholicism in this. Yet other people, it must be 
admitted, would interpret these facts differently. Some 
find in his denunciation at one and the same time of 
international finance and of Communism, in his appeal to 
his hearers in the name of a vigorous nationalism, a distinct 
echo both of the manner and the matter with which 
Herr Hitler appealed to the German people before his 
ascent to power. And indeed it may be admitted that 
there are similarities between the two—though there 
are also large differences—of which by far the most 
important is, of course, Father Coughlin’s very deep and 
sincere religion. It is a profound injustice to him to 
think that even today his attention is entirely taken up 
with politics. Yet, even if there are certain similarities 
of character between Father Coughlin and Herr Hitler, 
that does not mean that we need see in him an incipient 
Fascist dictator, or even fear that Fascism will emerge 
out of his movement. Herr Hitler attained power not 
merely because of his character, but also because there 
were certain factors in the German situation favourable 
to his attainment of power. The American situation 
today is so entirely different from the German situation 
of a few years ago that nothing can be gained out of 
attempting to prophesy the course of the one by facile 
parallels from the other. 

The possibility of a Fascist dictatorship in America 
under Father Coughlin or under anybody else need not 
be seriously entertained. ‘The success of Mr. Sinclair 
Lewis’s It Can’t Happen Here proved little more than that 
neither Mr. Lewis nor many other people in America 
had any notion what Fascism was. There is, I fancy, 
little doubt but that Mr. Roosevelt will be re-elected ; 
but, in truth, he has already done his immediate work, 
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whether he be re-elected or not. He has lifted the 
burden of the depression off the shoulders of America. 
And the return of prosperity is likely to bring with it a 
diminution of the influence of Father Coughlin. 

Those who have his friendship have told me that 
Father Coughlin entirely recognizes this himself and is 
very well prepared to return to the ordinary duties of a 
small parish-priest. Nor is there any reason to doubt it. 

The present campaign has brought to him his first 
rebuke from ecclesiastical authority. He has been called 
to order from Rome for the lack of proper respect in the 
language with which he had spoken of the President. 
But he accepted the rebuke and at once apologized to 
the President. At the same time he pleaded that a 
head of a state, who was also a candidate for office, could 
not expect the benefit of the ordinary ryles and conven- 
tions concerning a properly constituted ruler. There 
was certainly some force in his plea. ‘The Church teaches 
the duty of a proper respect towards the temporal 
power, and therefore her clergy are forbidden the use of 
violent language against the head of a state who has in no 
way come under the censure of the Church. But the 
President of the United States is clearly in a unique 
position among rulers. He is not like a King who has 
succeeded by heredity and without the dust of con- 
troversy. He is not even like other Presidents. For the 
European Republics all contrive to keep their presidential 
elections a little out of the turmoil of party politics, and 
their presidents are the social rather than the political 
heads of the state. But the American President is both 
social and political head. He is not only President, but 
he is also the leader of the dominant political party. 
Once he has been elected, the American citizen sees 
in him something more than a party leader. Even those 
who have been opposed to his election yet recognize in 
him the head of their nation and think it right to pay to 
the office a respect which they perhaps do not feel for the 
man. Yet election-time is clearly a quiet peculiar time, 
and etiquette permits at that season a freedom of speech 
about a President who is standing for re-election that it 
does not permit about a President at other times, 
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common sense on his side when he pointed this out and 
argued that it was not fair to submit his language at such 
a time to the rules which govern the conduct of priests 
towards heads of states upon ordinary occasions. Certainly 
President Roosevelt has made no sort of complaint at the 
language used about him either by Father Coughlin or 
anybody else, nor is there any reason to think that he took 
exception to it. 

In summary, I should then say that I do not foresee for 
Father Coughlin a large place in American history, nor is 
there any reason to think that he foresees it for himself. 
He appears, rather, as a man who had captured certain 
truths and was raised by accident into prominence. [ 
fancy that he will be found to have made an error of 
tactics in his present electoral policy, and from that 
reason and because of the turn of events he is destined to a 
decline of prominence. But there is no reason to think 
that he will not accept obscurity with the same resigna- 
tion and humility with which he accepted the brief hour 


of fame. 
CHRISTOPHER HOLLIs. 


Wltiticn.. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY AND CATHOLIC 
EDUCATION 


Yeon University of London, in which, as Catholics, 
we should be interested because it had so profound 
an influence upon Catholic education in this country 
during the greater part of last century, keeps the cen- 
tenary of its foundation this year. The authorities 
celebrated that significant event by a dinner in London 
and a service at St. Paul’s Cathedral, anticipating the 
actual date by a few months, since it was on 28 Novem- 
ber, 1836, that the University really came into existence. 

But before we embark upon the subject of this article 
it will be well to clear up what is a frequent source of 
confusion and misapprehension. Otherwise ordinary 
readers, unversed in the details of the history of education, 
will perhaps wonder how it comes about that this now 
justly famous institution seems to have existed for several 
years, almost a decade, before the date given for its 
foundation. ‘To put the matter in a clear light and to 
remove the apparent discrepancy, it will be necessary 
to undertake a brief narrative of the course of events 
that in the end brought it into existence. 

The idea of a university in London seems to have been 
due in the first place to the poet Campbell, who after- 
wards claimed that his share in its establishment was the 
“one important event in his life’s little history”. He 
derived his inspiration from Bonn, which he had visited 
during the summer and autumn of 1820, two years after 
the inauguration of that university. He came away 
considerably impressed by all that he had seen, especially 
by the manner in which the religious difficulty had been 
overcome, as far as it was overcome. The opponents 
of mixed education would never have accepted the 
solution attempted there, which was to have two parallel 
faculties of Theology, one Evangelical and the other 
Catholic, since that solution did no more than touch the 
fringe of the problem, and left the main difficulty pre- 
cisely where it was before. However, Campbell did not 
realize what the main difficulty was, and this arrangement 
appeared to him to be working satisfactorily. The 
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result of the visit was that he conceived of a similar 
institution in London, reproducing the organization of 
the German model. For some years he discussed the 
subject with his intimates, and then at last brought it 
before the notice of the public in a letter to The Times 
on 9 February, 1825. 

This letter had the effect of putting him in touch with 
the educational reformers, Benthamites, dissenters, and 
such others as had their own axes to grind, and they 
enlisted the support of a certain number of Anglicans, 
indifferent to the religious issue, whose main objective 
was a university unencumbered by the collegiate system 
and devoted predominantly to the modern studies that 
had no place in the curriculum of the older universities. 
Nevertheless, the motive under which the majority of the 
promoters acted was a desire to provide educational 
faculties for young men excluded from Oxford and 
Cambridge on religious grounds. James Mill was at first 
inclined to scout the idea as chimerical, but eventually 
he became an active worker, in fact one of the most 
active workers, in the movement. Brougham also threw 
the weight of his growing influence on the same side ; 
and it was he who fathered the proposal finally adopted, 
that the religious problem should be solved, not by the 
establishment, as at Bonn, of two theological faculties, 
but by the elimination of theology altogether. For this 
reason the university had, for many years after its 
foundation, to endure the scorn of the orthodox as a 
“sodless”’ institution. 

The promoters of the scheme held a preliminary meet- 
ing in December 1825. Among those present there were 
such representative men as Z. Macaulay, George Grote, 
James Mill, William ‘Tooke, Lord Lansdowne, and Lord 
John Russell. ‘Their support was a foregone conclusion ; 
but it is curious to find associated with them, and present 
at the meeting, the Duke of Norfolk, unless it be re- 
membered that at that time, and for many years after, 
Catholic Emancipation, Catholic public men, with few 
exceptions, acted in alliance with the Whigs. An appeal 
for financial assistance was issued, to which there was a 
generous response; and on 11 February, 1826, a deed of 
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settlement was drawn up, according to the terms of 
which contributors to the capital fund formed them- 
selves into “an institution for the general advancement of 
literature and science by affording young men oppor- 
tunities for obtaining literary and scientific education 
at a moderate expense”. The name adopted for the 
institution which it was proposed to found was the 
University of London, because it was confidently anti- 
cipated that a charter conferring upon it the status of a 
university would soon be obtained from the government. 
A site was secured in Gower Street, and on 30 April, 1827, 
the Duke of Sussex laid the foundation stone of the 
ambitious building intended to accommodate the new 
institution. On 2 October, 1828, the University of 
London opened its doors to some 300 students. 

The successful issue of this endeavour, so daringly 
conceived, and so rapidly translated into fact, naturally 
provoked jealousy and resentment. Newman merely 
voiced the sentiments of young Oxford when he des- 
cribed, in a letter to his mother on 13 March, 1829, the 
promoters of the scheme as “Utilitarians, political econo- 
mists, useful knowledge people’’, inspired by enmity to 
the English Church. In politics they were, of course, 
Whigs, and as such they aided and abetted the reform 
movement in all its aspects and in all its phases. Their 
Tory opponents, naturally, were not prepared to allow 
them to intrude unchallenged upon the domain of 
education. They, in their turn, in 1828 convened a 
meeting over which the Duke of Wellington presided, 
and adopted a resolution to set up a college in London 
for general education, but with a reservation in favour of 
the tenets of the Church of England. In fact, they 
justified their intervention on the ground that the 
University of London formally and explicitly excluded the 
teaching of religion from its curriculum. Being politically 
in a more favourable situation than their rivals, they 
succeeded in obtaining a charter from the government to 
establish a college under the name of King’s College, and 
this was opened in the Strand on 8 October, 1831. 

King’s College did not profess to be a university, but 
claimed to be nothing more than a college, although it 
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undertook work on a level with the standard exacted at 
Oxford and Cambridge. Inevitably, the fact of its 
existence reacted unfavourably upon its older rival, 
which in the circumstances, whatever the name foisted 
upon it, could hardly pretend to be more than a college 
either ; ‘and thus it nullified the fundamental principle 
adopted by the promoters of the latter, whose aim it was 
to transplant from Germany the professorial system, 
which had been superseded in the English universities 
almost entirely by the tutorial system. 

In these circumstances, it came to be generally felt 
that the existing state of things was far from satisfactory ; 
and there was instituted a movement to provide London 
with a real university, an institution empowered by 
charter to grant degrees. This movement provoked 
opposition, especially at Oxford, always jealous of its 
prerogatives. ‘The Duke of Wellington, who had been 
unanimously elected Chancellor on 28 January, 1834, 
began his campaign, to borrow a phrase from Newman— 
a campaign, we may presume, against Whiggism—by 
urging the University strenuously to resist the London 
University granting degrees in arts and divinity. Newman 
himself was not stirred to any enthusiasm on the subject, 
merely complaining somewhat fractiously that it seemed 
“a little too bad that the Dissenters are to take our 
titles”, and suggesting that they were proposing to do so 
only to appear like Oxford graduates. Nevertheless, 
Convocation, on 21 March, 1834, voted with only a 
single dissentient a humble petition to the King to with- 
hold his assent to the charter. 

But this appeal carried no weight. The King may have 
been sympathetic, but he did not interest himself in the 
matter. The result was a foregone conclusion as soon 
as Lord Melbourne took office. The charter asked for 
was delayed no longer than was necessary in order to 
formulate some workable arrangement. The various 
parties interested came to an agreement in 1836. On 
28 November in that year the so-called University of 
London received a charter as University College ; and on 
the same day another body, with power to confer degrees, 
was incorporated under the title of the University of 
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London. ‘These degrees were to be open to “persons of 
all religious persuasions without distinction and without 
the imposition of any test or disqualification whatever”’. 

What the government had in view was “an equality 
in all respects with the ancient Universities, freed from 
those exclusions and religious distinctions which abridge 
the usefulness of Oxford and Cambridge”. A board of 
examiners was to be constituted of “persons eminent in 
Literature and Science”’, and they were to perform all the 
functions of the examiners in the Senate House of Cam- 
bridge. Students from University and King’s Colleges, 
and also from other institutions nominated by the Crown, 
and from them alone, were to be admitted to the 
examinations. 

This is the body the centenary of which is being 
celebrated this year. 


A Commission that issued its report in 1913 stated 
bluntly and without qualification that in 1836 “the 
opportunity of founding a real university in London was 
thrown away”. ‘The root of the trouble was that the 
promoters of the scheme, instead of building upon virgin 
soil, found themselves hampered by the existence of the 
two colleges, which it was necessary to incorporate in the 
scheme somehow or other. Hence the University of 
London was never a university at all in the traditional 
sense of the word, but a mere examining board superim- 
posed upon two existing colleges, over which it could 
exercise no control except through its examinations. 
Handicapped from the outset, it had no chance of com- 
peting on equal terms with its more ancient rivals. 

In his Dublin Discourses, afterwards included in the 
Idea of a University, Newman dealt hardly with the 
University of London, which was, and remained, his 
pet aversion among educational institutions. “Stinko- 
malee” was the name by which he referred to it in con- 
versation, a term borrowed from Mansel’s Phrontisterion. 
His fundamental objection to it was that, instead of 
maintaining the philosophical idea of education, by which 
he meant that, as the various branches of knowledge 
ultimately found their consummation in a single whole, 
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so it should be the aim of education to initiate the learner 
into the totality of knowledge implied in every part, 
it had substituted for it a smattering of a large number of 
subjects without connexion with one another. This 
point he has brought out emphatically in a paper con- 
tributed by him to the Catholic University Gazette for 
3 May, 1855, under the title of University and King’s 
Colleges 1n London, but not included in the definitive 
edition of his works. 


“Neither (University) College” [he there writes], “nor the 
University which rose out of it, aimed at the philosophical idea of 
education, which was fulfilled in the old Universities. The latter 
were emphatically places of residence for those who came to them, 
the residence of many years : the University was an Alma Mater, 
and College was a Society. But a University which is scarcely 
more than a Board of Examiners and an apparatus for Degrees, and 
a College which is but a collection of lecture-halls, open to young 
men who need never see each other or their professors elsewhere, 
in no way rises to the height of the ancient idea, of which they 
usurp the title. That ancient idea works well, even at the present 
day; and the genius loci and the traditions of Oxford have a 
powerful and peculiar effect upon the national character.” 


But if this objection held good against the new 
University in its own local habitation, even as embodied in 
the two colleges peculiarly its own, it told with still 
greater force against it in connexion with its afhilated 
colleges. Many of them were hundreds, soon thousands, 
of miles away ; and the bond of union between them and 
the University to which they were affiliated must have 
been as tenuous as it well could be. “It could not 
control the educational policy or development of the 
institutions from which its examiners* came, it could not 
appeal to the public of a great capital for funds to supply 
an educational need that it did not meet and did not 
represent ; it only required an office in which to do the 
work of examining: and to the citizens of London the 
University was simply a syllabus, a board of examiners 
and an examination.” +t The system of affiliated colleges 


* Ou. misprint for examinees. 
t The British Universities, by Sir Grant Robinson, p. 35. 
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in the event proved to be merely a clog upon the smooth 
working of the mechanism. It was kept up until 1858, 
and then discarded. Thenceforward all degrees, with 
the exception of those in medicine, were thrown open 
to all comers without restriction. Only the results of the 
educational process were to be tested without reference 
to the mode or the place in which it had been pursued. 
Thus the University of London admitted itself openly 
to be what it had in fact been from the outset, merely 
an examining body, and nothing more. 

Catholics debarred from the older Universities,* and, 
having no substitute of their own, were under the sad 
necessity of taking advantage of what the University of 
London had to offer, but only because no other alter- 
native presented itself. Their colleges submitted so far 
as to accept the status of affiliated Colleges. ‘To mention 
a single instance, Prior Park, which had ambitions in the 
direction of becoming a Catholic University, became 
affiliated on 15 September, 1840. Stonyhurst, too, from 
very early days entered its students for the examinations ; 
and they soon showed that they could compete on equal 
terms with candidates drawn from non-Catholic estab- 
lishments. But generally speaking, only clerics, either 
actual or potential, were in a position to present them- 
selves as candidates for the higher examinations. The 
laity were left unaffected by the University of London, 
except in so far as matriculation offered itself as the 
crowning achievement of their educational course, for the 
Church made no provision for their higher education. 
At sixteen or thereabouts their general education was 
deemed to be complete. At that age either business or 
studies more directly professional claimed them ; such of 
them at least as were compelled to earn their own liveli- 
hood, while the more fortunate from a worldly point of 
view were left to their own devices. W.G. Ward realized 
the want implied in this, soon after his conversion ; and 
as early as 1849 he pointed out that, as a temporary 


* Catholics were excluded from Oxford by the imposition of Subscription 
to the Thirty-Nine Articles at matriculation. At Cambridge the obstacle 
came later, since a Declaration was enforced only when candidates pre- 
sented themselves for degrees. But the Catholic Bishops disapproved of 
Cambridge, and so the result was the same. 
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expedient, “it would be a very great advantage if some 
priest in London were to take boarders, who might profit 
by the admirable instruction of University College, and 
so prepare for their M.A. degree’”’.* But this suggestion 
was ignored. It may be presumed that if the university 
planned by Newman at St. Wilfrid’s in 1850 had come 
into being, its students would have been presented for 
the examinations of the University of London. 

The situation, however, was soon fundamentally 
changed by the interference of the legislature in the 
internal affairs of the two older universities. At Oxford 
religious tests were removed in 1854, and at Cambridge 
in 1856. In consequence, the two universities were 
thrown open to Catholics, as to all other classes of the 
community ; but very few took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity afforded them. The ecclesiastical authorities 
adopted a strong line in the matter; and from 1864 
onwards the English hierarchy, acting under instructions 
from the Holy See, employed every dissuasive argument 
to prevent parents from sending their sons to Oxford or 
Cambridge. 

Thus it was that the University of London dominated 
Catholic education until the close of the century. Its 
influence, on the whole beneficial, was felt almost 
entirely in three directions. Firstly, it provided a 
stimulus to exertion which had previously been lacking ; 
then it established a common standard by means of which 
students from Catholic Colleges could measure their 
strength against candidates from elsewhere; and, lastly, 
it fixed the syllabus to be pursued and, in some subjects, 
the books to be used. It was here, in connexion with this 
third head, that it lay open to objections from the 
Catholic standpoint. In the first place, the matriculation 
examination, which demanded from the candidates an 
acquaintance with a large number of subjects, forcibly 
revolutionized the character of the education given in the 
Catholic colleges; and, in the second, the philosophy, 
based upon Mill and Bain, was, to say the very least, a 
queer introduction to that subject for Catholic young men. 

Cases like the following must have occurred from time 


* Rambler, III, 452. 
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to time. A young Catholic had been pursuing the 
classical course at King’s College for two years; and then, 
at the beginning of the third, he found himself com- 
pelled to study logic under Professor Lonsdale with Mill 
as his text-book. A Catholic friend of his, an older man, 
alarmed by the effect of Mill’s Logic in another case, 
where it caused complete “shipwreck of faith”, submitted 
to Newman’s judgement the question whether he should 
be permitted to follow the course in logic, or advised to 
leave the college. Newman’s answer unfortunately 
is not to be found, but it is clear from a further letter 
that he advised the former alternative on the ground that 
the bad effects of Mill upon a properly instructed mind 
would soon wear off, and leave the young man with a 
firmer grasp upon his faith than before. But it would 
have been a drastic discipline in the most favourable 
circumstances. We can well imagine the bewildered 
condition of the youth unprovided with the proper 
prophylactic. Manning was alive to the danger. In 
1867 he was, so report said, set upon the establishment 
of a house of higher studies at Reading, and Father 
Weld, S.J., called upon Newman in order to discuss the 
project. Father Weld thought that “it would be a great 
thing to indoctrinate the lay youth in Philosophy, as an 
antidote to Mill and Bain”. But Newman was not to be 
caught. “I tried myself”, he wrote to Hope Scott, “to 
fancy some of our late scholars—sitting down steadily to 
Dmouski, Liberatore, et cetera, et cetera.” 

Father Rickaby went through the discipline as a young 
man, and emerged none the worse, perhaps even the 
better for it. “My memory’, he wrote more than sixty 
years afterwards, “carries me back to the year 1866, when 
I sat for my B.A. degree in the University of London. 
The University, not then fully thirty years old, had fallen 
under the spell of Phenomenalist or Positivist teaching. 
We were examined in Mill’s Logic, and Alexander Bain’s 
Sense and Intellect, and Emotions and Will. They agreed 
well together, but Bain pushed his conclusions farther 
and more audaciously than Mill. Bain was unable to 
concede, he wrote, ‘any mysterious entity down in the 
depths of Consciousness, and not to be identified with 
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any passing phase thereof’. In a later book he went so 
far as to write: ‘Existence is a mere name.’ After all, 
I am grateful to the potentates who then ruled at 
Burlington House and Savile Row. They took me down 
to the depths of things, they made me think.”’* 

On occasion, the authorities could be accommodating. 
Thus, in 1868, Newman was coaching two boys from the 
Oratory School for the Intermediate Examination in 
Arts, and to his horror he found that they were expected 
to read the Adelphi of Terence and the Menacehmi and 
Miles Gloriosus of Plautus. He thereupon wrote a letter 
of remonstrance to one of the parents, intended for 
private circulation, but sent to Tbe Times with Newman’s 
consent, though against his better judgement. As 
The Times did not insert it, Father Coleridge wanted it 
for the Month, but Newman would not hear of it. “I 
have no call,” he wrote, “to put myself forward in such a 
matter. I have never recognized, I have never endured, 
the London University”. When the proposal was put 
forward again a year later, he would not consent to having 
any part of his letter published. He was angry, he 
explained, with London University, and he disliked it 
extremely. Nevertheless, his feelings did not extend to 
its members. The authorities had, in consequence of 
his letter, made certain alterations in the syllabus, not 
all that he wished, but enough to make him feel gratified 
that they had tried to oblige him. Hence he refused 
to allow the publication, even in part, of a letter, which 
in a way was private, and had become their property 
through being sent to them. 

In an article contributed to the Dusiin Review for 
January 1879 on “The Works and Wants of the Church 
in England’’, supplementary to a previous article with the 
same title in the issue for July 1853, Manning gave a list 
of the examination successes gained by Ushaw and 
Stonyhurst respectively during the intervening years. 
It is sufficiently impressive to be reproduced here, as a 
testimony to the efficency of Catholic education at that 


time. 


* The Month, September 1928. 
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Usuaw : 
Matriculation 171 including 33 Honours 2 Prizes 
First B.A. SI - 8 - 3 Exhibitions 
Second B.A. 33 - 6 - 1 Scholarship 
1 Prize 
M.A. 4 - 1 Gold Medal (Classics) 
STONYHURST : 
Matriculation 139 including 1 Prize 11 Prize Marks 
First B.A. 41 - 27 Honours 2 Exhibitions 
1 Prize 


Second B.A. 26 “ 15 Honours 3 Scholarships 
M.A. 4 - 1 Gold Medal (Logic) 
1 Medal Marks (Classics) 
1 First Place (Classics) 


Manning had every reason to envy the success of 
Ushaw and Stonyhurst. He had been trying to emulate 
them in his own pet scheme of a Catholic University at 
Kensington, founded in 1875. Wecan do no more here 
than remark here upon the curious inconsistency that per- 
mitted the stalwart opponent of Oxford in the ’sixties to 
coquette with London in the ’seventies. One would have 
thought that the lecture-rooms of the latter would have 
been no less, if not more, dangerous to the faith of Catholics 
than those of the former. Manning himself ignored the 
danger ; but Newman duly noted it. Invited to become 
a member of the Senate, he bluntly refused. 


I have read [he explained to Manning] the Prospectus 
which you sent me with great and careful interest ; and I hope 
their Lordships will not deem it a presumption in me to say that I 
feel an insurmountable difficulty in giving my name toit. I hope 
they will so far throw themselves into my history and my life- 
long opinions as to understand that I could not without a great 
inconsistency take part in an institution which formally and 
“especially” recognizes the London University ; a body which has 
been the beginning and source and symbol of all the Liberalism 
existing in the educated classes for the last forty years. 


Undeterred by this discouraging answer, Manning 
expressed through the Rector, Mgr. Capel, his “earnest 
desire” that Newman should preach before the hierarchy 
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at the formal inauguration. ‘This gave Newman another 
opportunity of putting forward again his objection to the 
scheme. 


I have [he wrote] a difficulty in accepting the invitation so 
kindly made to me, from a recollection of the original Prospectus 
of your College which recognized the London University as the 
institution to which your young men would naturally have to 
look, and would have recourse for their formal examinations and 
degrees. I know there are those among the members of the 
London University who are worthy of all respect, and not only 
religious men, but good Catholics. Nor do I see anything 
wrong in individuals availing themselves of the opportunities which 
that University offers. And I am aware that in a corrected Pros- 
pectus the connexion of your College with the University was 
stated in less explicit terms. Nor am I unmindful of the im- 
portant fact that the English Bishops, who thought residence at 
Oxford and Cambridge dangerous to Catholic youth, are tolerant 
of the course of studies pursued at the London University. But I 
could not preach for you without being at liberty, if I chose, to 
speak against any such recognition as I fear you concede to that 
University, an institution which has been the great champion and 
example of mixed education now for fifty years, and which through 
all that time I have on that ground shrunk from. I think you 
will feel that [ ought not to go out of my way to incur so real a 


difficulty. 


In the event, however, it turned out that the connexion 
between the two institutions was entirely illusory. 
Manning had ample resources, and he got together an 
excellent staff, although the Rector was, as Wilfrid Ward 
remarks, innocent of all educational traditions. But such 
students as presented themselves were hardly likely to 
have recourse to any for their formal examinations, still 
less for their degrees. Some were unable to spell, others 
were backward or difficult boys superannuated from their 
schools, scarcely any had any intellectual taste or aptitudes. 
Manning admitted that on the whole there was very little 
evidence of any desire to pursue higher studies. Those 
who wanted to pass anything at all, wanted to pass 
matriculation or some entrance examination. But in 
preparing for such examinations, Kensington was merely 
competing with the schools, and that too with less 
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promising material. It was not work high enough to 
demand the apparatus of a university. “No college,” 
says Mr. Shane Leslie, “was in vain that produced a 
Wilfrid Ward.” Perhaps not, though he might have 
mentioned Abbot Butler, and some others. Yet a tiny 
handful of brilliant students cannot keep a university 
alive. It struggled on for three years, and then died of 
exhaustion. 


As long as Manning survived, the Universities question, 
apart from a few sporadic efforts to have it re-opened, 
remained in abeyance. After his death it came forward 
once again. On the whole, the Catholic public had, 
though unwillingly, acquiesced in the episcopal decisions. 
Individual bishops had, however, made exceptions in 
certain definite cases, when good reasons were produced 
in support. Furthermore, neither the Irish nor the 
Scottish hierarchy had taken any action in the matter. 
Consequently, there were about fifty undergraduates 
actually in residence at Oxford and Cambridge, and it 
was anticipated that the numbers would tend to increase. 
It was in these circumstances that Manning’s successor 
urged the bishops, at their meeting on 4 January, 1895, 
to petition the Holy See to reverse its policy in the matter. 
They supported him, and their resolutions received the 
approval of the Holy See in the following April. In the 
autumn of 1896 the hierarchy issued a joint letter to 
announce that the arrangements prescribed by the Holy 
See had been completed ; and thenceforward the residence 
of Catholics at Oxford and Cambridge was tolerated. 

Thus the University of London lost its monopoly in 
connexion with Catholic education. On the other hand, 
it must be admitted that a large number of those who 
took advantage of the new policy would never have 
availed themselves of the opportunities offered them by 
the University of London. They wanted something 
that it did not, and could not, give. It is significant 
that the Jesuits, whose names had appeared year after 
year in the London lists, at once transferred their allegi- 
ance to Oxford. They proceeded to obtain a “licence”’, 
and opened a private hall for their own members in 1896. 

Vol. 199 T 
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In the following year the Benedictines of Ampleforth 
took the same step. Since that time other religious 
orders have also established houses of study there. Like- 
wise at Cambridge, St. Edmund’s House was opened for 
the secular clergy, and Benet House for the Benedictines 
of Downside. Meanwhile, Ushaw came to an arrange- 
ment with the authorities of Durham University, and 
began to present its students for its examinations. 

As a result of all these new developments, London fell 
into the background. But now it has in certain respects 
regained the ground that it then lost, although its old 
position has gone for ever. ‘The present century has seen 
its transformation from a mere examining body into a 
university in the true sense, built up out of many educa- 
tional institutions situated in London, while it still 
retains the power of conferring external degrees upon 
candidates educated elsewhere. It is the peer of the 
other modern universities that have in recent years been 
brought into being in the larger towns of the country, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, Birmingham, 
and, youngest of them all, Reading. They all have well- 
organized groups of Catholic students. London, like 
Oxford and Cambridge, has a Catholic chaplaincy of its 
own. 

Circumstances are very different now from what they 
were during last century. Then the authorities toyed 
with the vision of a Catholic University, which is, and 
always will remain, the ideal of the Church. Newman 
made an attempt to translate the vision into reality in 
Dublin, and Manning another in London. Both failed. 
A similar attempt would inevitably fail today. The 
University of London, deficient as it was in many ways, 
served as a practicable stop-gap in the years when Oxford 
and Cambridge were closed to Catholics. Time has 
solved many problems, not least that of University 
education. Catholics would lose much if they were 
excluded from the universities to which their non-Catholic 
fellow-countrymen resort ; and we may venture to hope 
that the University of London will continue to serve 
their interests in the future, as it has done in the past. 

Henry Tristram, Conc. Orat. 

















THE CAMBRIDGE MEDIAEVAL HISTORY 


The Cambridge Mediaeval History, Vol. VIII. The Close of the 
Middle Ages. Edited by C. W. Previté-Orton, Litt.D., 
and Z. N. Brooke, Litt.D., 1079 pp. and a portfolio of maps. 
(Cambridge University Press. 50s. net.) 


| a og by Cambridge’s two foremost mediaevalists, 
Dr. C. W. Previté-Orton and Dr. Z. N. Brooke, the 
volume under consideration completes a work that has 
been twenty-five years—and what a twenty-five years !— 
in the making. Begun in the pre-war era of triumphant 
Actonian Liberalism, an era of which the Cambridge 
Modern History is the outstanding historiographical docu- 
ment, the Cambridge Mediaeval History comes to comple- 
tion in an age of lower and more cautious moral fervours 
among reputable English historians, an age in which bitter 
disappointments and disillusionments in regard to recent 
ideals have had the sobering effect of producing greater 
scientific impartiality, and of fostering wider sympathies, 
in the study of the past. All this has been to the good 
in the cause of mediaeval studies, for to no age more 
than to the Middle Ages did the classic Whig conception 
of History do greater injustice. Acton himself, indeed, 
with his continental training and catholic background, 
fully recognized the fundamental nature of the debt that 
liberal ideals and constitutional embodiments of liberty 
owed to Mediaevalism, but the Whig school as a whole 
(in spite of Stubbs’ Constitutional History) was not so 
clear-sighted, and there would appear to run through 
the Cambridge Modern History, whether latent or explicit, 
an all-pervading assumption that with the Aufklarung of 
the Classical Renaissance a retrogressive period in human 
development came to an end and an era with brighter 
prospects for Liberty and Progress dawned for mankind.* 


* While the editors of Acton’s lectures and papers wrote that the plan 
of the Modern History ‘‘at once expresses the ideals of Acton as a historian, 
and affords the evidence that his conception of History was that of the 
development of civilized freedom and growth of European culture’’, they 
could add on the next page that ‘‘the work when it actually appeared did 
so under different auspices [Acton died before Vol. I came out], and ex- 
pressed ideals not altogether the same”. See Acton, Lectures on Modern 
History, introduction by Figgis and Laurence, pp. xvii and xviii. 
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The Cambridge Mediaeval History, on the other hand, 
is happily the official document of no one school of 
historical interpretation. It waves the flag neither of 
the Christian Liberalism of its first conceiver nor of the 
Atheist Rationalism of its actual planner, Acton’s succes- 
sor in the Regius Professorship: Bury. It reflects, for 
the most part, and more especially in its later volumes, 
a comparative freedom from pre-conceived ex-parte ideas 
about the nature and value of mediaeval things which is 
perhaps one of the happiest and most significant features 
of the best contemporary English mediaeval scholarship. 
What treatment was to be accorded to, and what 
judgement passed upon, the Fifteenth Century, that most 
baffling and in the widest sense most controversial period 
of History, were therefore questions which readers of 
the earlier volumes might well have put to themselves 
with keen anticipation. The answers now lie before them, 
and it can be said that the chapters on separate countries 
come fully up to expectation, and are all reliable and 
authoritative pieces of work. But those of a more general 
nature appear, to the present writer, to be rather aimlessly 
and arbitrarily included, and to fail to give the reader a 
general up-to-date view of the problems of interpretation 
that are today exercising students of the fifteenth 
century, and that receive more satisfactory attention in 
foreign co-operative histories such as the Peuples et 
Civilisations of Halphen and Sagnac. Criticism of this 
kind, however, must bear in mind that the Cambridge 
Mediaeval History does not profess to be a_philo- 
sophically conceived work, and that contributors are 
asked, in their narratives, to indicate merely, rather 
than to explore, disputed points of fact or interpre- 
tation.” 

The late Professor Waugh’s opening chapter on the 
Councils of Constance and Basle is a scholarly and reliable 
adherence to instructions ; it is not a general treatment of 
the Conciliar Movement as a factor in European 
History. The author is severe on Martin and Eugenius, 
and hardly seems to give adequate weight to the many 
powerful influences and practical considerations which 


* See the General Preface to Vol. I of the Modern History. 
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prevented Rome from entering into full sympathy with 
the academic ideals of these international assemblies on 
the borders of Switzerland. But though he regrets the 
failure of the Councils to effect a radical reform of the 
Church, he makes no attempt to gloze over the causes of 
this, and while underestimating neither the magnitude 
of the difficulties that lay in the way nor the inefficiencies 
of the democratic organization, he stresses the small 
intellectual and moral calibre of the Fathers and their lack 
of great practical leaders. “They could endure adversity, 
but not success.” ‘Taking all in all, we need not much 
regret that success did not come their way. 

It is an easy transition from the Councils to John Hus, 
and in chapter two Dr. Krofta, one of the foremost of 
living Czech historians, devotes twenty pages to the 
strange figure of this national hero, followed by a separate 
chapter of fifty pages devoted to Bohemia in the fifteenth 
century. Though the great days of Bohemia under the 
Luxenfbourgs were over, she remained, even in anarchy 
and threatened disruption, a highly important factor in 
the European scene, big with religious and nationalist 
significance, and English readers will be glad to have 
Dr. Krofta’s patriotic yet judicial account of prolonged 
and complicated sectarian conflict dying down gradually 
to exhaustion and a minor anti-German national revival 
under George Podébrady. Professor Bruce-Boswell’s 
chapter on Poland and Lithuania in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, and M. Homan’s account of Hungary 
1301-1490, both interestingly done, are best read in 
connexion with Dr. Krofta’s chapters, so that a general 
view may be gained of these three Christian kingdoms 
lying to the east of the Imperial boundaries, kingdoms 
whose stories are closely interwoven by their practice of 
sharing the same dynasties in a distressing confusion of 
permutations and combinations, but whose existence as 
civilized states is an important part of the political 
structure of late mediaeval Europe. Many contemporary 
problems have their origin in matters dealt with in 
these chapters, such as the Polish struggle with the 
Teutonic Order ; the relations of Poland and Lithuania ; 
those of Germans and Czechs; the condition of Russia 
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looming to the East and long occupied with the problem 
of the Tartars ; the fight for the Ukraine ; the menace of 
the Turks. But it is in this part of the volume, and more 
especially in regard to the affairs of Hungary, that the 
lack of any separate treatment of the Balkan kingdoms 
and of the Turkish invasions in Europe makes itself felt 
as a serious flaw in the structure of the History. The 
arrangement by which events of overwhelming importance 
for fifteenth-century Europe as a whole were treated as 
far back as volume four, and then as functions of the 
history of the Eastern Empire, cannot be considered 
satisfactory. No doubt it reflects the personal pre- 
occupations of the original planner. 

The other minor countries dealt with in this volume* 
fall naturally into two groups, a northern and a southern. 
The late Mr. Orpen and Professor Sanford Terry deal 
shortly with the complications of Irish and Scottish 
history respectively in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, while Professor Koht wrestles with the 
herculean task of making the history of Scandinavia in 
the last two mediaeval centuries appear either interesting 
or significant. But it is a very tarnished silver age of 
Norse bluster and confusion that he has to portray, with 
“Feudalism” ever “rising’’, and few, if any, characters of 
sufficient interest—Margaret, and perhaps Engelbrecht— 
to hold attention. In the southern group, Professor 
Prestage’s contribution on mediaeval Portugal is a most 
welcome and illuminating piece of work from a master of 
a little-known subject. The difficulty of following 
clearly the complicated political narrative of his earlier 
pages should not deter the reader from perseverance, for 
he will find matter of quite exceptional interest later on. 
Those acquainted with the Camoes Professor’s larger 
account of mediaeval Portuguese travel and discoveryt 
will know what a-wealth of interest lies behind the 
succinct outline of the subject here given ; while students 
of constitutional history will welcome the extremely 
interesting account of the Portuguese Monarchy, Curia 


* Medieval Switzerland, including the struggles against Charles the 
Bold, was dealt with in Vol. VII. 
+E. Prestage, The Portuguese Pioneers (Pioneer Histories), London, 


1933: 
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Regis and Cortes, a group of national institutions in which 
the combination of an almost absolute Royal Power with 
a constitutional development embodying the principles of 
representation, consent, and co-operation, provides an in 
some ways striking parallel with contemporary English 
development.* An illuminating account of Portuguese 
economic and social conditions provides the basis for 
some concluding reflections upon the nature and destiny 
of the Portuguese people and state. 

In another chapter Dr. Altamira continues his account 
of mediaeval Spain begun earlier in volumes six and 
seven. Only occasional reference is made to the fortunes 
of the House of Aragon outside the Iberian peninsula, and 
not very great interest attaches to the internal history of 
the Spanish Kingdoms in the fifteenth century before the 
union of Ferdinand and Isabella. But from that event 
onwards the interest rapidly increases, and Dr. Altamira 
presents the outstanding features of the joint and several 
rules of the Catholic Kings—the conquest of Granada, 
the treatment of Moors and Jews, the American dis- 
coveries, the development of the Royal Power—with a 
refreshing objectivity. Readers with special interest in 
ecclesiastical history, however, will be disappointed if 
they expect to learn much from Dr. Altamira on the 
earliest origins of the Catholic revival in Spain or on the 
real state of the Church under Cisneros, and the extent 
of her reform, both so difficult to ascertain. 

Two Oxonian contributors deal with Italy. Florence 
and North Italy are in the capable and practised hands of 
Miss Ady. Her presentation of the political and military 
events pays due regard to constitutional, economic, and 
cultural development, while the increasing likelihood of 
a French invasion, the final political dénouement of the 
period, is skilfully indicated. The late Edward 
Armstrong’s chapter on The Papacy and Naples deals 
with the Papacy almost solely as a political power, but the 
happy combination of great learning and unusual literary 
skill which Armstrong possessed has succeeded in making 


* It may be worth noting that the concluding volume of Dr. A. J. Car- 
lyle’s Mediaeval Political Theory in the West (Vol. VI, 1936), covering the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, contains no reference to 
Portugal. 
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the tangled political stories of the fifteenth-century 
pontificates both lucid and significant, besides presenting 
the reader with a most attractive series of character- 
sketches of the Popes themselves. Of the Papacy as a 
religious institution with world-wide administrative and 
financial tentacles this chapter does not speak, but there 
are some good points on the relation of the Papacy to 
the humanists. The Aragonese dealings in and with the 
Peninsula are as clearly sketched as the complications of 
the subject permit. 

In the Middle Ages it was mainly through Naples and 
Sicily that Spanish and French (or, more accurately, 
Aragonese and Angevin) influences were exercised on 
Italian affairs ; it was through the northern states that 
the thin connexion with Germany and the Empire was 
preserved. The Empire in the fifteenth century is ably 
dealt with by Mr. Laffan in chapter four. It was an era 
of progressive weakening, both internally and externally. 
The advance of the House of Burgundy in the west, the 
expansion of Swiss independence in the south, the final 
loss of the Kingdom of Arles, and the checking of the 
Drang nach osten by Polish, Bohemian, and Hungarian 
nationalism, must all be placed on the debit side of the 
Empire’s account; and it was only by the combined 
and adventitious aids of happy marriages and Turkish 
conquests that the seeds of future Austrian greatness were 
sown. Mr. Laffan pays special attention to the progress 
within the Empire of territorialism, explaining the 
increasing independence of Princes, Knights, and Cities, 
despite the many attempts at administrative reform and 
constitutional construction. A glance at the Hohen- 
zollerns concludes the chapter significantly. 

A very lucid but unfortunately posthumous chapter by 
Paul Fournier on the Kingdom of Burgundy or Arles 
from the eleventh to the fifteenth century, tidies up an 
obscure point of mediaeval political history by tracing the 
gradual transition by which this territory, from being a 
sub-realm of the Empire, came to be a part of France. 
In another posthumous chapter by a deeply regretted 
master, Henri Pirenne, we have concisely presented in 
thirty brilliant pages Pirenne’s final judgements on the 
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mediaeval history of the Low Countries, including a 
general survey of the career of Charles the Bold and his 
Burgundian state. It would be impertinent to praise 
this masterly sketch, from which no important feature 
of the story—a story of such vital importance for 
European politics and culture—has been omitted. 
Professor Calmette’s somewhat dramatically written 
chapter on the reign of Charles VII of France is suffused 
with keen patriotic spirit. From the depths of dishonour, 
disunion and despair, France was saved by the instinctive 
feelings of the French People incarnate in the divinely- 
sent leadership of Joan of Arc ; while in the alliance of 
Joan and Charles (convinced by the Maid of his 
legitimacy) is to be seen the symbolic expression of the 
mutual need for each other of People and Monarchy. 
The restored monarchy, now more firmly based than ever 
before upon popular support, turned once again to the 
traditional principles of French home and foreign policy, 
and Louis XI, endeavouring to combine autocracy with 
“popularity” in the manner of an Italian despot, can be 
considered as much the real successor of Joan as of Charles. 
M. Petit-Dutaillis—in the next chapter—deals very 
sanely with “King Spider”. He regards him as having 
been well-informed and politically well-motived, but 
completely non-moral, a neuropath, and subject to 
occasional bad errors of judgement. If he was able, in the 
end, to overcome the natural centrifugal reaction from 
his father’s reign, and to establish for the Crown a virtual 
independence of Nobles and Estates in taxation and law- 
making, as well as a firm hold over economic life and local 
government, it must be borne in mind that French 
representative institutions possessed but little life of their 
own, and that apart from the theories of Bishop Basin, 
the rebellion was associated with no ideas of real 
constitutional significance. In Louis’ foreign policy 
M. Petit-Dutaillis approves of the alliance with the 
Sforzas and the withdrawal of royal support from the 
Italian claims of Orleans and Anjou. The dismemberment 
of the Burgundian state he seems to regard as almost 
inevitable after the revival of France from the Hundred 
Years’ War, a struggle of which Burgundy had been the 
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true beneficiary. But even here Louis was powerfully and 
unexpectedly aided by the follies of Charles the Bold and 
his lack of male heirs. Before Louis’ death Modern 
France had begun to appear ; her frontiers pushed out in 
Flanders, Burgundy, and Province ; her monarchy strong, 
centralized, and provided with a standing army; the 
character of her lee modern even to his superstition. 
The chapter closes with an interesting comparison 
between Louis XI and his great-grandfather Charles V— 
the two most intelligent and industrious of the Valois. 

The lines of fifteenth-century French history are 
sufficiently clear (unless the clarity exists only in the 
minds of French historians) to admit of definitive 
exposition of the period as a whole. This is not so with 
England. Once, indeed, historians spoke confidently of the 
“Lancastrian Experiment”, of the “Lancastrian Parlia- 
mentary Government”’, of the “Yorkist New Monarchy”, 
and thought that they understood all about Henry V, or 
the Wars of the Roses. Now all these ideas have long been 
in the melting-pot ; and what new shapes are gradually 
emerging is most successfully suggested by Mr. McFarlane 
and Professor Williams, who deal with Lancastrians and 
Yorkists respectively in two undogmatic and cautious 
chapters which, while providing a stimulating summary of 
events, are chiefly valuable for their indication of the 
most reasonable lines of approach to the constitutional and 
social problems of the time according to the nature and 
extent of the sources.* 

Mr. McFarlane, following up Mr. Lapsley’s recent 
articles in the English Historical Review,t at once disposes 
of Stubbs’ constitutional revolution of 1399. The 
Lancastrian dynasty was in no new or revolutionary sense 
a Parliament-sanctioned dynasty. 1399 is no con- 
stitutional “landmark” ; it imposed no new conditions 
upon the Crown, whose main problems remained 
precisely what they had been before—inadequacy of 


* At the time of writing I have not been able to do more than glance 
briefly at Dr. Chrimes’ English Constitutional Ideas in the Fifteenth Century 
(Cambridge University Press, 1936), which will certainly throw much 
light on the constitutional field. 

+G. T. Lapsley, The Parliamentary Title of Henry IV. (English 
Historical Review, Vol. XLIX, 1934.) 
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revenue, jealousy of the nobility, and a weakening hold 
over local government and justice. The old claim of the 
Barons to impose men of their own class upon the Crown 
as “natural” counsellors continued, but it was perhaps 
fortunate for Henry IV that their efforts were { mor 
into Treason and rebellion rather than into constitutional 
channels. It is the treasonable attitude of the Barons, 
however, that gives special significance to the independent 
constitutional action of the Knights in Henry IV’s 
Parliaments, and enables Mr. McFarlane to see in the 
attempts of the Knights to control the composition of 
the Council, to control and even to audit the King’s 
supplies, and to enforce good government in general, 
some justification for Stubbs’ verdict on the Long 
Parliament of 1406 as “‘an exponent of the most advanced 
principles of mediaeval constitutional life in England”. 
The Knights obtained “recognition of the fact that 
England was governed not by the King alone but by a 
King acting on the advice of a Council which was 
ultimately acceptable to Parliament”. Probing behind 
the constitutional struggle, however, Mr. McFarlane, in 
an admirable diagnosis of England in 1415, repudiates 
the view that she was commercially backward, and 
analyses her fundamental difficulty as consisting in the 
lack of authoritative guidance felt by the new middle- 
class merchants and clothiers who were gradually begin- 
ning to penetrate the upper ranks of society. But 
Henry V’s foreign imperialism was an unfortunate throw- 
back to pure mediaevalism, and by leading ultimately to 
defeat it postponed for nearly a century (in Mr. 
McFarlane’s opinion) the commercial expansion that a 
deliberate policy of economic nationalism would have 
accelerated. None the less it is clear that Henry V’s early 
death was as much a blow to England as it was ultimately 
a salvation for France, and Mr. McFarlane goes on to 
build up carefully yet vividly the fatal concatenation of 
causes that led to the Wars of the Roses : the lack of great 
leaders (so marked everywhere in the fifteenth century) ; 
Henry VI’s want of political acumen ; the change from 
conciliar to curial government, apparently unnoticed by 
the Commons in their concentration on economic affairs; 
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the failure in France ; the weakness of the administration ; 
the feud of Suffolk and York; Cade’s rebellion; the 
King’s madness and the birth of his heir. The practical 
case for the Yorkists is easily understood. But Mr. 
McFarlane cautiously concludes by almost suggesting 
that Lancastrian government may have been condemned 
more by an ex parte concentration on weak aspects and 
failures common to all mediaeval administrations, than 
by the special defects peculiar to it, and after some slight 
reference to art, letters, and learning, reminds us that 
“a low degree of public security was not incompatible 
with a vigorous national life’’. 

The problems of interpretation confronting Professor 
Williams in the Wars of the Roses and the nature of the 
Yorkist Monarchy are perhaps even harder than those 
of the years immediately preceding. The contradictory 
features of the period are immediately apparent in his 
opening discussion of the Yorkist case as it appeared to 
contemporaries, with its legal pros and cons (argued as if 
it were a family estate that was at stake) contrasting with 
the realities of the political situation to which all 
ultimately bowed, a with the popular view of the 
fighting as a Judgment by Ordeal, the decision of God 
expressed in trial by combat. As to the nature of the 
combat Professor Williams is sure of this at least, that it 
was sporadic rather than continuous, that the com- 
paratively infrequent battles were small affairs (however 
bloody some), that there were long intervals of peace. 
Thus there was no great devastation by armies and little 
interference with social or economic life ; legal records 
point to no other conclusion. On the other hand, there 
was certainly great dislocation at the ports between 
1460 and 1470, and as Professor Williams himself says, 
“The Wars [of the Roses] have to be explained, not 
explained away.” However, it is clear that save in 
exceptional circumstances the feelings of the towns were 
not violently engaged, nor was their allegiance and 
possession (London should no doubt be excepted) of vital 
importance. The war saw no sieges of moment. Though 
politics could impinge on trade, the trading classes carried 
on their activities somewhat outside the political arena, 
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and Professor Williams draws a picture of burgess 
prosperity and activity which dispels all the illusions of a 
war-stricken and suffering country that formed so large 
a part of the Tudor, if not of the Yorkist, case. Equally 
good is his sketch of the condition of the landed gentry. 
Here too, as with the burgesses, who were to some extent 
gaining admission into their ranks, family interests were 
the ultimate springs of action (Father David Mathew’s ex- 
amination of the Elizabethan Settlement comes at once 
to mind as a parallel*). Though they might hold their 
positions under the Crown, as Justices and so forth, their 
real loyalty was to themselves. But by developing their 
own private sources of strength, through retainers, 
corruption, intimidation, they were sowing the seeds of 
their own ultimate downfall. Professor Williams rejects 
the theory of a “Dark Age” in literature and humanistic 
thought produced by the Wars. The time has hardly 
come for an authoritative conclusion on the extent and 
nature of English pre-Tudor Humanism, but it is clear 
that there was a continuity of development in appre- 
ciation, learning, and contact with Italy, which can 
hardly be studied, still less understood, in isolation from 
the general social and economic history of the time. 
After some pages on the foreign and home politics of 
Edward IV, and an interesting but somewhat inconclusive 
discussion of the problem of Richard II]—‘“the dualism 
of the century was in Richard’s personality’”—Professor 
Williams addresses himself to the interpretation of the 
Yorkist monarchy and finds himself to some extent 
baflled. “The legal significance of the period is still 
elusive.” He echoes Mr. McFarlane’s diagnosis of 
Henry IV’s reign: constitutional unrest and legal 
insecurity must prevail so long as social change is at work. 
The Common Law, with all its formalism and intricacy, 
was increasingly out of touch with current legal 
necessities ; hence the growth of Chancery and other 
extra-Common Law legal developments—and ultimately 
the Prerogative Courts. An additional difficulty lay in 
the circumstance that the Law-administering class was 
also the Law-breaking class. Fortescue’s reform proposals 


*In The Celtic Peoples and Renaissance Europe. 
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turned on the Council, not on Parliament, though the 
latter had its due and vital place in his view of English 
government. A careful discussion of the Yorkist 
Parliaments follows, stress being laid on the growing 
infrequency of their summons and the increase in 
government initiative in legislation, which leads to a 
consideration of Edward IV’s attempts to raise an 
extra-irliamentary revenue in benevolences, and thence 
to a short, but interesting, view of his church policy. 
In conclusion Professor Williams suggests that what 
really distinguished the Yorkists from the Tudors was 
the fact that, unlike the latter, the Yorkists had no 
definite political objective in front of them. They had 
raised themselves to power and were able to infuse a new 
spirit into English government without altering its form. 
But while they had forged an instrument, they had 
— that they wanted to do with it. The Tudors 
ad. 

Six chapters of a general nature complete the volume. 
Sir Charles Oman has fourteen pages on the Art of War 
in the fifteenth century. His main theme is the decline 
of cavalry and the growing importance of archery and 
gunpowder ; there is some interesting treatment of the 
Anglo-French, Italian, and Hussite Wars, with remarks 
on armour and the beginning of standing armies. It is 
interesting to notice that Miss Ady in her Italian chapter 
questions the orthodox view of the bloodless and 
innocuous nature of the Italian wars of this period, a 
view which Sir Charles Oman here re-states.* Professor 
Constable writes authoritatively on Painting, Sculpture, 
and the Arts, from the origins of Gothic Art to the 
beginnings of the classical revival. It may be remarked 
here that there is no treatment of mediaeval Music 
(I believe) in the whole of the Cambridge Mediaeval 
History.t Magic, Witchcraft, Astrology and Alchemy are 
the subjects of an interesting chapter by Proféssor Lynn 
Thorndike, who traces the ancestry of these phenomena, 
discusses their relation to Christianity and Philosophy, 
and gives some account of the literature of the subject. 


* Contrast pp. 209 and 656. 
t Though it is not necessary to go outside Cambridge to find experts. 
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His outlook is sane and cautious, as some remarks on the 
affinity of Alchemy to scientific experiment go to show. 
The voluminous writings on politics and political 
theory that have come from the pen of Professor Laski 
have not hitherto been very much concerned with the 
Middle Ages, and it would seem rather surprising that 
some author with a more specialized knowledge was not 
chosen to deal with the history of Political Theory in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Professor Laski’s 
chapter has been criticized as lacking an adequate 
familiarity with the period, a lack which has laid his 
treatment of such figures as Ockam and Wiclif open to 
the charge of superficiality, and which has caused him 
to move somewhat insecurely among the complex and 
varied intellectual influences at work in the fourteenth 
century.” Other criticisms could be added. I hardly 
think that Professor Laski has recognized the full strength 
of the abstract case for the Papal Direct Power as found 
in Augustinus Triumphus and Alvaro Pelayo, which is all 
the more to be regretted seeing that their predecessors 
James of Viterbo and Giles of Rome were not dealt with 
at all in Mr. Reade’s chapter in volume six. The 
bibliography, too, might easily be supplemented in more 
places than one, But in the other pan of the scales there 
must be placed the weighty consideration that Professor 
Laski has seen and emphasized the vital truth that the 
mediaeval doctrine of Natural Law is the source of every 
modern doctrine of Rights against Absolutism ; and the 
fact that he stresses this as his main theme gives his 
chapter a value that outweighs its particular defects : 
“The Natural Law of the Middle Ages is the parent of the 
Natural Rights of the eighteenth century” ; and again, 
the concluding sentences : ‘“There is a sense, in fact, in 
which the basic idea of Natural Law is a necessary part of 
any political philosophy which seeks to be more than a 
doctrine of immediate expediency. It was the glory of 
the mediaeval thinkers not only to have grasped that 
truth, but so to have stated it as to make it an integral 
some of the heritage of mankind.” At the same time what 
rofessor Laski has to say on the development of the 
* See The Cambridge Review, 22 May, 1936. 
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independent states shows that he is also aware (more 
aware than Dr. A. J. Carlyle in his last volume) how far 
back into the Middle Ages go the roots of Sovereignty and 
raison d’Etat, those two essential features in the Modern 
State. 

The two chapters which have been left to the last— 
Professor Potter’s chapter on Education in the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Centuries, and Mr. Tilley’s concluding 
chapter entitled The Renaissance in Europe—are those 
in which the general problem of the nature of the 
transition from the Mediaeval to the sixteenth-century 
world might have been expected to find broad synthetic 
treatment as a climax to the whole history of the Middle 
Ages. ‘That the opportunity has not been taken may 
be primarily due to the exigencies of a scheme outlined a 
quarter of a century ago. Professor Potter writes with a 
knowledge and insight that it would ill befit the present 
writer to question, but it is surely not captious to suggest 
that, had space permitted, he might profitably have 
taken a much wider view of his subject. He has, it is true, 
well described the extent, variety, and curricula of later 
mediaeval schools, and discussed in an interesting way the 
place of the clergy of all kinds in educational work, the 
schools of the Brethren of the Common Life, and the 
newer educational methods initiated in Italy. But in 
regard to higher education and the Universities, nothing 
of moment is said. Possibly the writer did not consider 
that the examination of late Scholasticism was within 
his terms of reference. But unfortunately it has remained 
outside those of every other contributor, and the absence 
from the later volumes of the Cambridge Mediaeval 
History of any adequate treatment of so essential a 
subject as late mediaeval intellectual movements and 
concepts, such as was given for the period up to 1300 by 
Professor Reade in volume five, cannot but be deeply 
regretted. Moreover, the omission does not stand alone, 
and it may be relevant here to notice some other 
important aspects of the fifteenth century to which little 
or no attention has been paid. In addition to, or perhaps 
interwoven with, the history of late Scholasticism, some 
treatment of dogmatic ideas and church organization, doing 
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for the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries what the late 
Canon Watson’s chapter in volume six did for the period 
up to 1300, would have been welcome. Such a chapter 
would have included something about the development 
of the doctrine of Indulgences, something about the 
influence and general significance of Nominalism, some- 
thing about the administration of the Papal Curia in all 
its branches after the end of the Conciliar Movement, 
some general view of the position of the Church in 
European life as a whole. Springing out of this one might 
reasonably have looked for a few pages on fifteenth- 
century religious sentiment, on the significance of 
Devotio Moderna, on the position of the Friars, and on that 
changing character of religious self-consciousness which 
is the prelude to the Reformation. It is a pity, too, that 
it was not possible to include in this volume some general 
view of the economic developments of the period. 

It is of course an ungrateful task to criticize for 
omissions when one does not know with what difficulty 
amplifications of an original plan may not already have 
been made, or how many more additions may have seemed 
desirable but in practice found impossible. It may also 
be urged that certain chapters in volume seven (Miss 
Underhill’s, Professor Mollat’s) go some way—but not 
very far—towards supplying the deficiencies noted. The 
character of Mr. Tilley’s chapter, however, called— 
tout court—““The Renaissance in Europe”, underlines and 
focuses attention upon the absence from this volume of so 
much that it is essential to bring to the contemplation of 
the basic problem of fifteenth-century history—What was 
the Renaissance ? 

That there is such a problem, that the Renaissance is 
no longer thesimple self-evident thing it once was, that the 
problem of its real nature and causes has exercised many 
of the ablest continental historians for the last quarter of 
a century at least, that there is a large literature on it (not 
all of which has found its way into the bibliographies of 
this volume of the Cambridge Mediaeval History)—these 
are things, it would seem, still insufficiently realized in 
slow-moving England. The Renaissance, if the word is 
to mean anything worth being meant, is the gradual 
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altering of the conditions of life, thought, feeling, taste, 
and standards, for great numbers of Europeans ; and the 
task of History is to examine individually and to relate 
to each other all the different factors—economic, social, 
political, religious—that were slowly bringing this change 
about. This being so, it is disappointing that the final 
chapterin the Cambridge Mediaeval History, entitled ““The 
Renaissance”’, should deal exclusively with literature, taste, 
and criticism on the old-fashioned formula of a clear-cut 
antithesis between “Mediaeval” and ‘‘Renaissance’’, 
without so much as referring—however briefly—to the 
questioning of the older concepts by a host of modern his- 
torians, let alone indicating the general lines along which 
the newer approaches to the subject have been made. The 
mere enumeration of classical and other scholars, with all 
their selfconscious enthusiasms and vanities, if treated 
as a separate subject apart from the general context of 
the development of society, is not in itself historically 
profitable, and soon ceases to be even interesting. It is 
at best literary history, the description of one symptom— 
not the analysis of a first cause. I am far from wishing to 
underestimate the significance of the symptom—and all 
that goes with it or came out of it. But it must be seen 
in a proper historical perspective, and by itself can no 
longer do solitary duty for ““The Renaissance” in a modern 
general history of Europe. 

Two circumstances mitigate this state of affairs. One 
is that in many of the chapters on separate countries the 
references to art, literature, taste, or criticism are made as 
to things organically connected with and dependent upon 
social, economic, and political conditions—nor need one 
turn Marxist to appreciate this truth. In Professor 
Williams’ chapter, to take perhaps the best example, the 
problem of the Renaissance in England is seen, in a few 
touches, to be one intimately connected with, and 
inseparable from, the general stuff of English history. 
The second circumstance is the nature and excellence of 
Dr. Previté-Orton’s epilogue. In these concluding pages 
to the whole History there are few aspects indeed of the 
European situation in the late fifteenth century which 
have not been carefully considered and incorporated into 
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the general picture. It is a vivid, living picture founded 
on magisterial learning and secure maturity of judgment, 
and adorned with notable verbal richness and felicity of 
phrase. Yet it is also a picture from which all un- 
substantiated or misleading dogmatism is absent, in which 
the power of the historian to see in part and to understand 
in part is accompanied by the consciousness of his inherent 
powerlessness to see all or understand all. It is a great 
pleasure for the present writer to end on a note of 
unstinted and admiring praise for this masterly 
termination to a very great achievement on the part of 
writers, editors, and publishers alike. 


Outram EveENNETT. 








RASHDALL’S MEDIAEVAL UNIVERSITIES 


The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages. By the late 
Hastings Rashdall. A new edition in three volumes, edited 
by F. M. Powicke and A. B. Emden. (Oxford University 


Press, 1936. [3 35.) 


_ appearance of a new edition of the late Dean 
Rashdall’s Mediaeval Universities is perhaps the most 
notable event in the annals of English historical scholar- 
ship for the present year. Rashdall’s book, to which the 
Clarendon Press attaches with justice the epithet 
“famous”, has had the fortune, rare in the present age 
among works of wide scope and detailed learning, to remain 
after forty years as indispensable, and in some respects as 
authoritative, as at the time of its first appearance. The 
volumes have long been out of print, but demand for 
them has been constant, and second hand copies have 
within recent years fetched eight or ten times their original 
price. It would be difficult to mention any comparable 
English work of the last half-century, not distinguished 
by exceptional literary or typographical beauty, which 
has enjoyed such a celebrity. Yet though it remained 
indispensable, it had become a most unsatisfactory book 
to use. At almost every page the reader found himself 
wondering how far subsequent research had wholly or 
partially invalidated Rashdall’s conclusions. Like the 
friend in Martial’s epigram, it was a book difficult alike 
to live with and to live without. Great, therefore, is the 
debt of gratitude owing to the two editors, Professor 
F. M. Powicke and Mr. A. B. Emden, for their courage 
in undertaking, and patience in carrying to a successful 
conclusion, a task which must have been exacting in the 
extreme, and from which little personal satisfaction was 
to be derived. ’ 

It can have been no small problem to decide upon the 
manner of approach to be adopted, for over and above 
the many points on which recent scholarship has pro- 
vided additions and corrections, there is many a page 
which starts a train of query or dissent in a reader’s mind, 
be he scholar or none, and Rashdall as thinker and writer 
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is not of such accepted eminence as to entitle him to have 
his say unchecked, as might a Gibbon or a Carlyle. In 
the event, and perhaps inevitably, it was decided to leave 
the text practically unaltered, save in the comparatively 
rare cases where the error was one of historical fact, and 
to provide comments, discreet but sometimes singularly 
devastating, in the notes; the editors thus reserved 
their strength for the herculean task of bringing up to 
date the bibliographical and incidental references over the 
whole range of topics in the text. In this they were 
assisted by communications from numerous mediaeval 
specialists in this country, and from the domestic his- 
torians of a number of British and foreign universities, 
and the result is a magnificent exhibition of accurate 
learning. The long footnotes, indeed, often lose the 
character of illustration and support to the text and 
become frankly bibliographical, but the information 
provided, if indigestible to the general reader, will prove 
invaluable to future students, for they will find their 
attention directed to all the most important work that 
has appeared on the Continent, and especially in France 
and Belgium, in recent years. English scholars in the 
past, with a few notable exceptions, have been slow to 
appreciate foreign activities outside a few German 
academies, and this neglect has been particularly marked 
with regard to Catholic theologians and historians of 
scholastic philosophy and canon law. Professor Powicke, 
however, has long been known as a scholar of wide 
sympathies, and it is pleasing to see due recognition given 
at last—one may think, at long last—to the labours of 
such distinguished specialists as Péres Mandonnet and 
de Ghellinck, Dom Berliére, Mgr. Grabmann, Paul 
Fournier, MM. Gabriel le Bras and Augustin Fliche, and 
the contributors to such monuments of co-operative 
scholarship as the Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique. 

On the whole, one who had recently used the first 
edition of Rashdall’s bock would probably find that 
less modification than he supposed had been found 
necessary in the essential portions. This is all the more 
surprising when its pioneer character is recalled. When 
Rashdall began his researches, the origins, not only of 
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this or that academy, but of the mediaeval university 
as such, were still covered with a mist of uncertainty 
from which the purely legendary element had only 
recently been separated. At the same moment it hap- 
pened that the celebrated Dominican, P. Denifle, was 
engaged upon similar researches in the Vatican. His 
book appeared in 1885 and marked an epoch. Rashdall, 
compelled to reconsider his own plans, laboriously mas- 
tered German and absorbed Denifle, to whom he paid 
an acknowledgement which was both generous and just. 
Denifle, however, before continuing his history, turned 
aside first to set the muniments of the University of Paris 
on a critical basis and then to grapple with the mythos 
of Luther; the field, therefore, and in particular the 
field of the English universities, was left clear for Rash- 
dall, and when his book ultimately appeared it went in 
scope and completeness far beyond the first and only 
volume of Denifle. 

Yet, although it was a pioneer work, it was also a work 
so long overdue that it could be done in great part once 
and for all. The materials essential for a final synthesis 
had long been accumulating. The wraiths of legends, 
which had been exorcized as individuals, could be swept 
away as a group, and the real origins reconstructed on a 
scientific basis to which nothing essential could after- 
wards be added. As the editors remark in their intro- 
duction—all too brief—to the first volume, scholarship 
of the last forty years “has published little about the 
institutions to which Rashdall devoted so much at- 
tention”, and although “the University of Paris, like the 
University of Bologna, still awaits its historian” it 1s 
significant that the voluminous German literature “has 
not seriously modified the work either of Rashdall or of 
his German contemporary”. 

So far, therefore, as they concern the institutional or 
constitutional history of mediaeval universities Rashdall’s 
pages have lost little, if any, of their value ; indeed, after 
venturing a few paces into the pathless forest of recent 
monographs, articles and publications of learned societies, 
even the professed student may well turn with relief 
to the wide outlook of a true historian and forgive many 
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small errors of emphasis or understatement. On the 
growth of the university system, on the curriculum of 
its studies, and on the character of its student life, these 
volumes remain a locus classtcus. 

It goes without saying that a partial exception must 
be made of the sections which deal with the two great 
English universities. Here, though Rashdall’s account 
stands true in general outline, the historians of colleges, 
of religious houses, and of academic custom have added a 
mass of new detail. In particular, the forty years since 
1895 have almost exactly covered the period during which 
Dr. H. E. Salter has published a long series of documents, 
faultlessly edited, bearing on mediaeval Oxford. Conse- 
quently, Mr. Emden, to whom fell the volume on Eng- 
land, has been able to add references and comments 
which in many cases exceed in length the copious notes 
of the original. 

This third volume is perhaps peculiarly the province 
of the specialist. “Iwo observations, however, suggest 
themselves as of general interest. As is well known, 
Rashdall put forward in place of the legends a hypothesis 
of his own for the origin of Oxford, and proved himself 
in subsequent controversy to be greatly attached to it. 
According to this view, Oxford was founded by a group 
of English masters and students from Paris, prevented 
from returning overseas by the closing of the ports 
during the quarrel between Henry II and Becket. 
The pages devoted to this argument are perhaps among 
the least convincing in the whole work; it is therefore 
comforting to find Dr. Salter in a recent publication 
rejecting it altogether. The arguments indeed stand, 
for no positive contrary evidence has emerged to demolish 
them, but we must apparently resign ourselves to the 
conclusion that Oxford’s origin was due to no single great 
change, but to slow evolution. 

A second remark concerns the daughter university. 
Rashdall devoted little space to Cambridge ; in this he 
was certainly justified, for, as he said, the mediaeval 
Cambridge was in all essentials a later and smaller replica 
of Oxford, and any elaboration in the account of it would 
be mere repetition. His dry references, however, to 
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“that distant [sc. from Oxford] marsh town”, and “the 
mediaeval insignificance” of the “third-rate university’? 
of which the writer of a papal Bull as late as 1318 may 
“possibly have never heard” were not calculated to 
make his decision more palatable to patriotic fen-dwellers, 
and this section of the book was severely criticized. In 
the present edition justice has been done to the works 
on college history which have appeared at Cambridge, 
but Mr. Emden impenitently reasserts the justice of 
Rashdall’s contention, and this in words not unworthy 
of the master. 

These volumes, as the reader speedily observes and as 
the editors remark, aim at being a history of the univer- 
sities not only as institutions but as foci and directors of the 
great intellectual movements of four centuries. Rash- 
dall himself had, at least in early life, a combination of 
interests rarely found together; the growth of institu- 
tions and the ranges of speculative thought alike appealed 
to his mind. Also, it must be remembered, he enjoyed 
the friendship in daily intercourse of Dr. Reginald Lane 
Poole, then a young man of his own age who had already 
made himself a reputation as the leading English authority 
on twelfth century philosophy and letters by the publi- 
cation of his [/lustrations of Mediaeval Thought—a book, 
it may be remarked, which has stood the test of time 
with Rashdall’s, and which still, in its revised form, 
remains the best introduction to the period in the lan- 
guage. Dr. Poole, it is believed, advised Rashdall to 
confine himself to institutional history. It was advice 
which one who knew something of both Rashdall and 
mediaeval philosophy could scarcely fail to give, yet few 
readers will have regretted that it was not taken, for the 
chapters which deal with thought and thinkers are among 
the most brilliant and stimulating in the whole work, and 
even those readers who not only disagree with the judge- 
ments expressed but feel that Rashdall’s mind had certain 
fundamental inhibitions which prevented a true appre- 
ciation of dogmatic theology and scholastic philosophy 
would scarcely wish them away. 

These chapters, however, are necessarily of a very 
different texture and durability from the purely historical 
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sections. The editors have frankly recognized this, and, 
abandoning all attempts at direct criticism or correction, 
have contented themselves with supplying in footnotes 
the names of a number of sources from which such 
corrective criticism may be drawn. Nothing more 
could be reasonably expected, but it nevertheless most 
clearly appears that as a history of mediaeval thought, or 
of certain phases of it, Rashdall’s book has the gravest 
deficiencies. 

In the course of his work, he deals with two great 
moments in the history of scholastic philosophy ; its 
first birth under Anselm, Roscelin, and Abelard, and its 
autumn maturity—many would say, its decline—under 
the great Oxford Franciscans Bacon, Scotus, and Ockham. 
Of Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas he treats less 
fully. When Rashdall wrote it was still permissible 
for English scholars and philosophers of the first rank not 
only to lack any, even the most passing, «acquaintance 
with scholasticism, but to betray their ignorance without 
shame. Rashdall, therefore, who had a considerable 
knowledge of the subject and (with some important 
reservations) a real affinity of sympathies with it, might 
well appear as one qualified to expound and pronounce 
upon it. His own mind, indeed, for all his training and 
personal opinions, had a hard core responsive to Aristo- 
telianism, just as his spirit held firmly to the central 
truth of revealed religion despite the unsatisfactory 
formulas in which he expressed his faith, and many pas- 
sages of what he wrote are both eloquent and clairvoyant 
in the extreme. The following words, for example, 


could hardly be bettered : 


By Albert and Aquinas a clear line was—perhaps for the first 
time—drawn between the provinces of natural and of revealed 
religion, between the truths which reason could establish for her- 
self and the region in which she could only examine the credentials 
and demonstrate the self-consistency or rationality or at most 
probability of what is placed before it by authority. It is hardly 
too much to say that the lines laid down by St. Thomas as to the 
attitude of reason towards revelation are . . . the lines in which, 
as much in the Protestant as in the mediaeval or modern Roman 
Churches, the main current of religious thought has moved ever 
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since. ... The work of Aquinas is built on the solid foundation 
upon which all such efforts [of apologetic] must repose—the 
grand conviction that religion is rational and that reason is divine, 
that all knowledge and truth, from whatever source derived, must 
be capable of harmonious adjustment. Of that conviction—not 
often so intensely held as by the best minds of the thirteenth 
century—the Summa Theologia [sic] remains a magnificent 
monument.—(Vol. I, pp. 368-9.) 


Yet in this very passage Rashdall describes the Summa 
as a “structure strangely compounded of solid thought, 
massive reasoning, baseless subtlety, childish credulity, 
lightest fancy” which remains “‘still on some points not 
wholly useless as a help to the rationalization of Christian 
belief’. The comments are singularly revealing. A 
critic may well be permitted to remain on this side 
idolatry of even the greatest philosopher or theologian, 
but it is not conceivable that an eminent Oxford scholar 
of Rashdall’s day would have so lightly treated de haut 
en bas the Republic of Plato, or Kant’s Critique of the 
Pure Reason, or even Bradley’s Appearance and Reality. 

As a critic of scholastic philosophy, then, Rashdall 
cannot be considered to have been more than a gifted 
amateur. As the historian of its development at Oxford 
he laboured under the disadvantage of an almost complete 
absence of material. After more than forty years the 
material is still wanting. Although Oxford held a place 
second only to Paris—and in the early fourteenth century 
not second—in the world of scholastic thought, no ade- 
quate history or even sketch of that great age exists. 
Above all is the absence of any English work to be deplored. 
As Mr. Emden writes in his introduction to the third 
volume: “the great advance in our knowledge of the 
activities of mediaeval Oxford scholars is due chiefly to 
the labours of students from abroad”. Were it not that 
mediaeval Oxford was predominately Scotist—perhaps 
we may say, even in spite of that fact—it could be wished 
that a member of the Order to which Denifle belonged, 
working in the heart of Oxford, might help to remove 
the reproach which lies upon English, and upon Catholic, 
scholarship in this regard. 
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In his chapters dedicated to the first revival Rashdall 


did not labour under a similar disadvantage. Abundant 
materials for a synthesis were to hand, and, as has been 
recalled, he was aided by the writings and counsel of one 
who had gone deep into at least the literary and personal 
history of the late eleventh and early twelfth centuries. 
Consequently, the second chapter of the first volume, 
The Twelfth Century Renaissance, seemed when it first 
appeared and still remains a brilliant and fundamentally 
just account of many aspects of the rebirth of philosophy 
and speculative theology. Rashdall, even more than 
Dr. Poole, had the great merit of realizing, almost alone 
of English historians of his day, that the period from 
c. 1050 to c. 1150 was one of profound significance in 
the history, not only of learning, but also of European 
civilization and culture in all its higher manifestations. 
He could write: 


The change which began to pass over the schools of France in the 
eleventh century and culminated in the great intellectual Renais- 
sance of the following age was but one effect of that general re- 
vivification of the human spirit which should be recognized as 
constituting an epoch in the history of European civilization not 
less momentous than the Reformation or the French Revolution. 


—(I, 31.) 


Elsewhere he alludes to “that wonderful deepening 
and broadening of the stream of human culture which 
may be called the Renaissance of the twelfth century” 
(I, 17), and to “the reawakening of the European mind 
from the torpor of centuries, the triumph of order and 
civilization. over disorder and barbarism” (I, 33). It 
is not surprising, therefore, that these pages and those 
which outline the characteristics of that renaissance in 
cisalpine and transalpine lands, and narrate the early 
history of the revived legal studies, should be masterly 
alike in their substantial accuracy of detail, in their power 
of synthesis, and in their eloquent warmth of language. 
When read again after the perusal of more recent specialist 
studies they do much to restore a sense of proportion 
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and give a meaning and coherence to the various episodes 
and activities of the time. 

The full significance of the first and greatest European 
revival has indeed been only partially appreciated by 
many who have approached the history of that epoch. 
In England, in particular, during the past century and a 
half, an undue proportion of the best talent among 
critical historians has been devoted to an elucidation of 
the Norman Conquest and of the culture and insti- 
tutions which developed from it, and even in France 
and Germany the history of scientific feudalism and 
of the struggle between Empire and Papacy has all 
but monopolized attention. Yet the elaboration of 
feudalism, the Norman Conquest, the quarrels over 
investiture, and the growth of organized government 
are only external episodes or by-products of the great 
awakening. Behind and beneath the external history 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries is the fact that 
Western Europe is now at last once more able to look 
before and after, to act and think with conscious self- 
possession and critical judgement, and to impose an order 
that shall reach to distant places and to future times. 
Hitherto, for five hundred years, almost all intellectual 
activity had been confined to a laborious attempt, ever 
renewed and ever frustrated, to recapture some of the 
greatness of the past, and almost all practical and political 
talent had been absorbed in direct, immediate and 
local action. For centuries, at least within the lands 
which had once formed part of the Roman Empire, these 
efforts had produced a series of intervals of light and 
order, now in Northumbria, now at Aix, now in Burgundy 
or by the Loire, now in Wessex, to be followed by the 
gathering clouds and mists. History never stands wholly 
still when once a race is above sheer barbarism, but in the 
whole of recorded history there has never been a succession 
of centuries when culture, institutions, and forms of 
government have remained so stationary and when 
history has “repeated itself”? so frequently as in Europe 
between the age of Gregory the Great and that of 
Hildebrand. One who lived in the middle of the 
tenth century might well have doubted whether the 
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vicious circle of revival and relapse would ever be 
broken.* 

Then at last, slowly but certainly, the real dawn came, 
almost at the same moment both north and south of the 
Alps. Now, while the legacy of the past is prized even 
more than before and its full content amassed and 
analysed more eagerly, it is treated not as something to 
be clutched and imitated by a feebler age, but as a basis 
to give strength and confidence to a new and broad 
fabric. It was not mere accident, or unusually deep 
learning among individuals, or exceptional desire for 
reform or conquest, that produced, within less than fifty 
years, the Proslogion of St. Anselm, the Dictatus Papae 
of Gregory VII, the Domesday Book and the Carta 
Caritatis, Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona and saints before 
Anselm and Stephen Harding; but while the natural 
character and spiritual gifts may have been as great, the 
men of a previous age had not possessed those psycholo- 
gical qualities, present in a race only when a certain 
standard of intellectual growth has been attained, which 
enable the human mind to pierce the principles of things, 
to plan and execute great designs, and to impose order 
over wide tracts of disorder. It is the emergence of this 
new factor into European history that makes of the renais- 
sance of the eleventh and early twelfth centuries some- 
thing far more than a merely literary or scientific rebirth, 
and gives the epoch a more real importance in the life 
of the West than that of the later renaissance of the 
Quattrocento, with which were mingled so many elements 
of disorder and decay. 

It is indeed a misfortune that the children of that 
second renaissance, looking upon the history of the past 
with convictions already formed as to the superiority 
of post-Renaissance and post-Reformation religion, philo- 
sophy, and ethics should have placed upon the millennium 


* These sweeping generalizations need, of course, to be modified in detail. 
Thus Celtic learning and art and Scandinavian and Old English Art and 
Literature, were both intrinsically important and (ultimately) of permanent 
influence, though neither of these cultures was de facto decisive in the growth 
of Mediaeval Europe. It is another question whether the Carolingian 
epoch was, as it has sometimes been called, a ‘‘first Renaissance” or rather 
(as is assumed above) merely the most brilliant and extensive of the many 
attempts to recapture past glories. 
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from 500 to 1500 the label of the Middle Age. The 
term is now so consecrated by use that we all, without a 
thought, divide the history of the world into the tri- 
partite scheme of ancient, mediaeval and modern. Yet 
it is a fundamentally misleading division, over and 
above the deception which attends all division of history 
into periods, for it rests ultimately not upon a consider- 
ation of the march of events and growth of institutions 
and ideas, but upon the tacit assumption that all the 
centuries between the fifth and fifteenth were awaiting 
an Aufkidrung religious, scientific, philosophical, which 
came with the Italian Renaissance and the Protestant 
Reformation. Few would venture, with Bury, to trans- 
late this tacit assumption into words, and to write of 
“a millennium in which reason was enchained, thought 
was enslaved and knowledge made no progress”’,* but 
these crude phrases, by their very crudity, help us to a 
better understanding of the truth. ‘There was indeed a 
constant over that millennium, the acceptance, or at 
least the nominal and official acceptance over the greater 
part of Europe, of the Christian revelation as presented 
by tradition; but if the European mind and character 
be considered in itself and in its achievements a greater 
gulf, in the sphere alike of speculation and practical 
achievement, separates the thirteenth from the ninth 
than separates the sixteenth from the thirteenth centuries. 
The cathedrals of Salisbury and of Chartres, the Summa 
of St. Thomas, the Divina Commedia, the universities, 
the cities, the communes, the centralized government of 
the Church and of religious orders—in what way are 
these of one period with anything that Europe could 
show in 700 or in goo? It would be better, if large 
divisions must be made, to divide history into four 
periods, and to set a boundary at the moment, c. 10§0, 
when Europe, secular and religious, took up the threads 
of the distant past and became a conscious whole, alike 
in culture and in ecclesiastical government. 

Rashdall, as has been seen, perceived much of this. 
He even went so far as to remark that the term “Middle 
Age” would be more fitly reserved for the centuries 


* J. B. Bury, in History of Freedom of Thought (1913), p. 52. 
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after the eleventh. In at least two important respects, 
however, he fails in his account to analyse the full signi- 
ficance of the great revival. With all his deep recognition 
of spiritual values and his admiration for mediaeval 
thought he was also deeply tinged by his early environ- 
ment and mental training. His home had been the 
parsonage, his philosophy was with difficulty reconciled 
with his beliefs, and in the Weltanschauung of his gener- 
ation which he had made in part his own, whether put 
crudely by a Bury or more subtly by others, all intel- 
lectual growth was regarded, not as the comprehending 
and co-ordinating of the truth of God, manifested in 
divers ways to the various faculties of man, but as the 
assertion of the autonomy of the human reason as against 
the claims of “‘authority”. Consequently, by a curious 
transference of prejudice to the reading of history, the 
renaissance of the eleventh century, to become the object 
of praise, was of necessity regarded as a first struggle of 
the European mind against superstition and the tyranny 
of dogma and obscurantist authority. Rashdall was 
far too clearsighted to allow such a false conception to 
occupy the foreground of his outlook, but it remained 
for him a feature of the landscape, as his readers soon 
perceive. Thus he speaks of thinkers “who wished to 
keep on good terms with the Bishops and theologians” 
(I, 47), of “the advance of sacerdotal pretension, the 
deepening paganism of popular religion” [specifically, 
the growing precision with which the doctrine of the 
Real Presence was enunciated] in the ninth century, and 
remarks that “in the darkness of the succeeding age of 
ignorance it [sc. the doctrine of the Real Presence] 
became the very central truth of popular orthodoxy”. 
Whereas “the first indication of the reawakening of the 
European mind after its long slumber is the denial of the 
popular superstition by Berengar of Tours” (ibid. 47-8). 
The same prejudice betrays itself in casual references 
to “intolerant ecclesiastical imbecility” (ib. 58), and lies 
behind much of his admiration for Abelard, whom he 
describes as “the representative of the principle of free, 
though reverent, inquiry in matters of religion and indi- 


vidual loyalty to truth. To say that Abelard antici- 
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pated the spirit of Protestant theology would be scant 
praise . . . on such subjects as the Holy Trinity, the 
Atonement, and the doctrine of Grace we should have to 
come down to very recent times indeed [ ? to the publica- 
tion of Lux Mundi] for more enlightened attempts at 
the philosophical presentation of Christian doctrine” 
(ib. 59). 

Such passages are far from being typical of Rashdall’s 
higher qualities of mind, but even if their theological 
implications can be wholly neglected, they still remain 
profoundly misleading as the utterances of a historian. 
It was not one and the same European mind that had 
slumbered and awakened, but ancient peoples that had 
decayed and new races that were slowly reaching adoles- 
cence. The rebirth of the eleventh century was not the 
shaking off of fetters imposed by tradition or authority— 
the latter, in the tenth century, was all but non-existent 
—but the first emergence of a culture capable of using 
its rational, critical faculties in every sphere of intellectual 
life. ‘The analogy between the childhood of an individual 
mind and that of a race is no more than an analogy, but 
it is a true one; the Dark Ages were the childhood of the 
new Europe—a childhood illuminated, not darkened, by 
the Christian revelation and the legacy of the Fathers 
and Councils, but yet, when of itself it attempted to under- 
stand and to speak, understanding as a child, speaking as a 
child. And during those centuries of childhood there 
was an almost complete absence not only of religious 
persecution and all repressive activities of “Bishops and 
theologians” but of dogmatic pronouncements or con- 
demnations of any kind. The danger was rather that the 
whole scheme of logical thought, the whole fabric of 
organization built up by the great Fathers and Popes and 
bishops of the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, would 
melt into thin air or sink into the soil. When the renais- 
sance came it was not a rebellion, but a universal stirring, 
which, like that in Greece before Socrates, was reflected 
in every type of mind. It is seen in Anselm and Bernard 
as truly as in Berengar and Abelard, and shows itself as 
much in the manner in which the two Doctors absorb 
and recast the teaching of Augustine and Gregory as in 
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that in which the others bring all things to the trial by 


dialectic. 

The second “note” of the great revival which Rashdall 
failed to remark save in the province of legal studies has 
already been hinted at in the preceding paragraph. It 
was profoundly conservative, or, to speak more accurately, 
it was a continuation of the past, a taking up of threads 
dropped long since, not a wholly new creation. Since 
Rashdall wrote this has been set in an ever clearer light 
by the brilliant work that has been done by Catholic 
and other scholars on the Continent in the realms of 
theology, canon law, and church history. In the organiz- 
ation of the Church, in its legislation, in its dogmatic 
pronouncements the late eleventh century takes up with a 
firm hand the reins that had fallen loose in the stresses 
and strains five hundred years before. The monumental 
volumes of Batiffol, Paul Fournier, and M. Le Bras, and the 
less familiar work of Ulrich Stutz, Imbart de la Tour, and 
M. Augustin Fliche (and, we may add, of Dr. Dudden) 
have shown more fully than ever before the clarity and 
firmness with which a series of great pontiffs from Leo 
I to Gregory I established and expressed in legislation 
the main lines of the government of the Church. The 
majestic foundations which they laid were to a large 
extent covered by the sands of invasion for more than four 
centuries. They never wholly disappeared. Rashdall, 
writing of the submergence of Latin culture and Roman 
law in Italy during the same period alludes most felici- 
tously to “the striking saying of Ozanam that in Italy 
the night which intervened between the intellectual day- 
light of antiquity and the dawn of the Renaissance was 
but “une de ces nuits lumineuses ou les derniéres clartés 
du soir se prolongent jusqu’aux premiers blancheurs du 
matin” (I, 267-8). The simile is still more fitly applic- 
able to the night which came down upon theology, canon 
law and the functioning of the organized Church under 
the Papacy. At Rome itself, above all, during the two ° 
centuries after Gregory the Great, more than one Pope— 
Vitalian who sent Theodore to England, and Gregory II 
who gave to Willibald the name of Boniface—continued 
to act with full realization of the past. Even in the ninth 
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century Nicholas I made his own the words and actions 
of Gregory the Great and Gelasius and served as a model 
for Hildebrand. And in the North, as in the luminous 
nights of midsummer, we may see more than one false 
dawn, sometimes betraying itself as in France in the late 
ninth century when those who could not build the present 
with scientific precision upon the past attempted by a 
kind of false simplification—a short circuit—to re- 
establish the old order by False Decretals and Capitul- 
aries. But when at last the true dawn came it was to 
Ambrose and Augustine, to Gelasius and Gregory that 
Hildebrand, Gratian, and Bernard alike turned with a new 
insight and strength. 

The reflections to which Rashdall’s great book gives rise 
are indeed manifold and can take us very far into the past, 
as they also bring before us the Oxford and Cambridge of 
yesterday and today. A reviewer in The Times Literary 
Supplement, by setting the title “The Children of the 
Papacy” at the head of his article, showed that the intel- 
lectual history of the revival was linked in destiny to Rome 
in a way of which no mention has been made above. 
But if these random paragraphs seem to have little refer- 
ence to the universities of what we must perforce still call 
the Middle Ages it may at least be pleaded that they have 
touched upon no topic which Rashdall excluded from his 
design or which his editors have not illustrated by their 
most patient and discerning scholarship. 


Daviv Know es, O.S.B. 























ST. THOMAS MORE AND THE REFUGEES 
IN FLANDERS 


— never actually an exile himself, St. Thomas 
More was the virtual founder of that long-continued 
and illustrious colony of English exiles for the Faith who 
took refuge in Flanders throughout the penal days, 
leaving as their worthy memorial the English Convent 
of Augustinian Canonesses in Bruges. In his youth, 
More had indeed decided to take his young family into 
Flanders, having enraged Henry VII by his bold moral 
courage in defeating royal extortion in Parliament in 
1504, when his was the only voice honest enough to lead 
the successful opposition. His father having been 
imprisoned and fined in consequence, More visited Paris 
and Louvain prospectingly in 1508, but the King’s death 
next year removed his danger. Six years later, after his 
second marriage, he returned to Flanders on an embassy, 
when Under-Sheriff of London. 

During this second visit, lasting from May to October, 
he wrote his Utopia (Book II) at Antwerp ; it was trans- 
lated into Flemish and so made him more widely known 
there. From the first, Thomas More seems to have 
enjoyed among the cultured Catholic people of Flanders 
that friendly hospitality which has never ceased to draw 
his fellow-countrymen thither, especially during the penal 
days when many made their homes there in greater peace 
and happiness than is usually possible to exiles, others 
being frequent visitors. It is to this that we owe the 
continuation of the English Convent in Bruges, the 
Canonesses loving it so well that they alone of all the 
exiled communities returned from their temporary home 
in their own land, after the eighteenth century troubles 
which swept away historic St. Monica’s, Louvain, but 
left that community established in England. 

More made many friends among the most learned men 
of the day. At Mechlin he visited Jerome Busleyden, 
Provost of Aire, Ambassador and Counsellor to Charles V, 
and founder of the College of the Three Languages in 
Louvain, writing Latin verses on his fine house and 
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collection of coins. A letter he wrote to More formed 
part of the Preface to Utopia. Antwerp gave him the 
friendship of its learned citizen, Peter Giles, of whom he 
wrote as “a man so learned, witty, modest and lovable 
that I declare I would willingly purchase my intimacy 
with him at the cost of a great part of my fortune”. 
His third visit, in 1521, was paid in unusual state, just 
after Meg’s marriage to William Roper; Sir Thomas 
More, Under-Treasurer of England, went to Bruges 
(which had received his predecessor, St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, as an exile) on another mission, Cardinal 
Wolsey joining him there in August on his way to Calais 
for the peace negotiations. It was probably then that he 
met Francis Cranefeld, a Pensioner of Bruges and Coun- 
sellor of the Emperor, introduced by Erasmus, and after- 
wards so dear a friend of More that Erasmus playfully 
told the latter he was almost envious. Another friend, 
Martin Dorpius, Professor at Louvain, whom Stapleton 
calls a man of remarkable learning and piety, More 
converted to Greek. 

It was doubtless owing to these Flemish friendships of 
St. Thomas and his happy reminiscences of the Low 
Countries, that his adopted son, Dr. John Clement, took 
his family thither in the reign of Edward VI. As a member 
of More’s household from boyhood, a brilliant pupil of 
Colet’s school by St. Paul’s, Cardinal Wolsey’s Rhetoric 
Reader at Oxford, then Reader of Greek and subsequently 
President of the Royal College of Physicians, Dr. Clement 
was a marked man. It was when More went to visit him 
and his wife, Margaret Gigs, an orphan relative of St. 
Thomas educated with his daughters, that the martyr 
was summoned to take the fatal Oath of Supremacy. It 
was Mrs. Clements who had heroically ministered to the 
London Carthusian martyrs when they were chained in 

rison. And while practising his profession in Essex 
(probably at Marshfoot in Hornchurch parish) he received 
into his household the famous Augustinian Canoness, 
Sister Elizabeth Woodford, after the suppression of 
Burnham Abbey in 1539. She was the personal link 
connecting at least four communities with their pre- 
Reformation sisters. Having superintended the education 
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of her host’s little daughter Margaret (the youngest of 
four daughters), she accompanied them into exile for the 
Faith. 

Dr. Clement took his family to Bruges—known as the 
City of Mary for its devotion to the Mother of God— 
where he would find vivid memories of his adopted 
father. After a time they went to Mechlin; Sister 
Elizabeth Woodford rejoining her Order about 1548 in 
St. Ursula’s, Louvain, founded in 1415 and famed for its 
school, where she died twenty-four years later. On the 
accession of Queen Mary, however, the Clements joy- 
fully returned to England, where this man of virtue and 
learning resumed his practice in Essex. The estates 
which he had voluntarily left were restored to him by 
an order in council, still preserved by his daughter’s 
community at Newton Abbot. He greatly desired that 
little Margaret, whom he had sent to school at St. 
Ursula’s a few years earlier, should follow him to her 
native land. 

But she, though considered by her parents rather 
simple, could by no means be persuaded to return. While 
never actually defying them, she delayed on the plea of 
her desire to be a nun. To this her father readily con- 
sented, but made arrangements for her to enter the 
Bridgettine order in England. Seeing their intentions 
thus utterly opposite, Margaret procrastinated skilfully 
by answering that if he would have her home he must 
please provide her with a husband. This successfully 
delayed matters, until the accession of Queen Elizabeth 
sent the Clements into exile a second time. And so, in 
October 1557, Margaret was at last professed at St. 
Ursula’s. 

Her parents spent the rest of their lives in exile at 
Mechlin, in the best More traditions, attending the 
Opus Det in St. Rumbold’s Cathedral regularly, giving 
hospitality and assistance to English priests and other 
exiles, exercising themselves constantly in virtue and 
learning. “Our good grandmother”, as the Chronicle of 
St. Monica’s quaintly calls Mrs. Clements, died in 1570, 
on St. Thomas More’s anniversary, consoled by a vision 
of the welcoming Carthusian martyrs whom she had 
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assisted in prison. Her husband followed her two years 
later, and both lie buried behind the High Altar in 
St. Rumbold’s. Their children all proved worthy of 
such parents, and propagated the English colony, thus 
begun, in Flanders; the two youngest spiritually, 
Margaret as foundress of the long line of exiled 
English Canonesses and Dorothy as a Poor Clare. 
Bridget, the eldest, married Robert Redman of 
Yorkshire, their priest son becoming a Doctor of 
Divinity. Helen married an English refugee, Thomas 
Prideaux, of an old Devonshire family, their daughter 
Magdalen becoming the mother of two Canonesses by 
her marriage with William Copley. Winifred married 
More’s nephew, William Rastall, a learned and valiant 
confessor of the Faith. The Clements’ only son Thomas 
(the martyr’s godson) married and followed his father’s 
profession, his son, the Rev. Caesar Clement, D.D., 
playing an important part in the foundation of St. 
onica’s. 

Of all these, however, Mother Margaret Clement had 
by far the widest and most lasting influence in handing 
down to posterity the traditions of St. Thomas More’s 
household. She had been taught Latin and Greek by 
her mother, who had learnt it from the martyr himself, 
and severely trained in perfection by austere old Sister 
Elizabeth Woodford, who had no authority to do so but 
her great zeal that “religious perfection . . . might be 
renewed again in this young plant’, a desire granted far 
beyond her highest hopes. Her harsh strictness aroused 
the indignation of the community, but Margaret’s 
humility treasured it. She profited by it so well that 
twelve years after her profession, when little over thirty, 
she was elected Prioress of that community of nearly 
sixty Flemish nuns. For thirty-eight years she governed 
them so well that she won all hearts, despite her strict 
discipline, first securing exact observance of enclosure. 
The many trials of her long life included perils from the 
wars in the Netherlands following the Prince of Orange’s 


* Chronicle of the English Augustinian Canonesses Regular of the Lateran, 
at St. Monica’s in Louvain. Edited by Dom Adam Hamilton, O.5.B. 
(Sands, 1904.) 
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revolt, consequent taxes, terrible to the nuns’ poverty, 
severe floods which inundated the cloister, and then the 
plague. In 1573 an English novice, Sister Catherine 
Pigot, died, and in 1583 another English nun, Sister 
Grace Neville. 

But the fame of this English Prioress of St. Ursula’s 
spread to England, and brought a train of novices into 
exile to follow their vocations. In 1592 came Mary Best 
from Yorkshire (senior of the Bruges foundresses) and 
Frances Felton, probably related to the Elizabethan 
proto-martyr. 1593 brought two nieces of Cardinal 
Allen, founder of Douai, their mother coming to live 
in Louvain after cruel sufferings for the Faith, with 
another daughter who married Mr. Worthington—a 
friend of St. Monica’s—their first child being educated 
at both convents. Then came Mary and Bridget Wise- 
man, whose mother was a Vaughan, a connexion of 
striking future interest. Both their parents had been 
condemned to death for harbouring priests, but reprieved 
—they entertained the famous Father John Gerard, S.]., 
at Braddocks in Essex, where old Mr. Wiseman lived as 
a devout, learned country gentleman described by the 
chronicler as “one of many who walked in the footsteps 
of blessed ‘Thomas More’’.* 

In the same year came Sister Margaret Garnett, 
sister of the martyred Provincial of the English Jesuits, 
and Dorothy Rookwood, of a family of confessors sent 
by Father John Gerard. 1594 brought an English lay- 
sister, Margaret Offspring, and 1596 Blessed Margaret 
Clitheroe’s daughter Anne. In the same year Sister 
Elizabeth Shirley was professed, the first convert among 
the exiles, daughter of Sir John and sister of Sir George 
Shirley of Leicestershire, biographer of Mother Margaret, 
and pioneer of St. Monica’s. 1597 brought Margaret Gar- 
nett’s sister Eleanor and Frances Burrows—who at the age 
of eleven had saved a hunted priest while pursuivants 
threatened to kill her—and Catherine Tremain, to be 
followed by her sister, daughters of a confessor arraigned 
with Blessed Cuthbert Mayne and sentenced to life- 
imprisonment lasting thirty years. In 1598 six more were 
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professed, including the first lay-sister to serve St. 
Monica’s, Elizabeth Dumford ; five others in 1599 and 
one in 1601. Yet the dowries of all these merely eased 
the poverty of St. Ursula’s. 

Mother Margaret Clement kept her golden jubilee of 
religious life in 1606, having received some thirty English 
subjects, six of whom were dead, besides English gentle- 
men’s children educated in the school, from which the 
community was largely recruited and through which her 
precious traditions were so far-reachingly transmitted. 
Poverty compelled her to beg {10 from her nephew, Dr. 
Cesar Clement, then living in Louvain, to rejoice her 
children by a whole week’s celebrations. 

In that same year she was suddenly stricken totally 
blind, thus resigning her office amid the grief of the whole 
community. The election of a Flemish successor, despite 
the majority of a too-young Englishwoman, Sister Mary 
Wiseman, threatened an appeal to Rome, which was 
averted by Mother Margaret’s exemplary submission. 
But two peaceful years under the Flemish Prioress showed 
that the tide of English vocations was ebbing towards 
the recent English Benedictine foundation in Brussels. 
“Wherefore, to the greater honour and glory of God, 
some of them consulted together”* about the possibility 
of making an English foundation in Louvain. Mother 
Margaret warmly approved and valiantly undertook to 
join the pioneers—Sister Catherine Allen and Sister 
Elizabeth Shirley—herself, which cast the die. With 
characteristic piety and wisdom they began by obtaining 
the approval of the Prioress and her influence with the 
Bishop. By writing appeals to friends, some four of them 
secured an annual grant of {10 or more, Sister Allen’s 
mother promised {8 yearly and her utmost help, other 
zealous friends promised them a {500 legacy left by a 
Catholic gentleman in England “unto pious uses”. 
Thereupon they resolved to buy a house, and informed 
the Bishop ; Sister Allen’s brother-in-law, Mr. Worthing- 
ton, proving their devoted advocate. 

Thus the first foundation made by St. Thomas More’s 
spiritual daughters for the kinswomen of martyrs and 
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the education of their children was supported from the 
outset by the heroic generosity of persecuted English 
Catholics. Another great benefactor among the exiles 
was their chaplain, Father John Fenn, brother of a 
martyr and himself a confessor for the Faith, who 
immediately offered to join the pioneers—and serve 
them for nothing if needs be, or even to pay for his own 
board. His noble offer seems to have won’ episcopal 
favour for the project: the Archbishop gave his consent 
and Sister Shirley was charged to undertake the founda- 
tion, since “she had the best friends’, explains the candid 
Chronicler. 

Thereupon the usual trials came to sign the work 
victoriously with the Cross. But with a heavy heart 
Sister Shirley persevered. Her appeal to friends and 
acquaintances in England resulted in those loyal, im- 
poverished Catholics making a collection among them- 
selves. Then, when the first payment for the house Mr. 
Worthington had found them was raised, the vendor 
died, leaving the sale incomplete ; whereupon friends 
from whom most was expected turned contrary. Sister 
Shirley, distracted, “‘went to the old Mother and made 
her moan’’*, asking advice. 

She was told to write to Dr. Clement, now Dean of 
St. Gudule’s, Brussels, and Vicar-General of the Army, 
“to commit herself and the whole cause to him”’. 

So once more the kindred of St. Thomas More settled 
the matter, for Dr. Clement, true to his inheritance, 
answered “that he would do them all the good he could”’,,t 
and faithfully kept his word, frequently leaving important 
business to help the nuns’ cause. Finally a sub-lease of 
most of the chosen house was obtained. During the last 
days in the old cloister Sister Shirley got permission to 
beg the essentials of housekeeping from sisters holding 
various offices, successfully claiming “the organs” given 
by an English priest and rich vestments brought in by 
two English nuns. Father Fenn compounded a consider- 
able debt which St. Ursula’s was unable to pay him for 
red damask vestments given by the Allens on their 
profession and a silver Monstrance similarly given by 
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Sisters Best and Felton. They also secured Mrs. Allen’s 
white hearse-cloth, given with the pathetic condition 
“that the English should take it with them when they 
went into England”, for “this new erection which was 
as a fore-passage for England”.* Such faith was rewarded 
nearly two centuries later. 

On the morning of St. Scholastica’s feast, 10 February, 
1609, the two communities parted, after a full Chapter 
in which mutual pardon was sought, the “old Mother” 
so humble that almost all wept, and then a sung Mass of 
Our Lady. The seven pioneers were Mother Margaret 
Clement, Sister Catherine Allen, “‘very sickly”, niece of 
the founder of Douai; Sister Margaret Garnett, sister of 
the martyr ; Sister Elizabeth Shirley, acting Superior, of 
old Saxon stock, and cousin to the famous Father John 
Gerard, S.J., by nature weak, timorous and delicate, yet 
now the leader of these heroines ; Sister Barbara Wilford, 
daughter of an Essex confessor of the Faith ; Sister Mary 
Welsh, also delicate but well-dowered, very hard working 
and edifying; and Sister Elizabeth Dumford, lay-sister. 
As this little procession went out into the street, two 
by two, people ran out to see them, some saying they 
knew the old Mother who came last, led between Father 
Fenn and Mr. Worthington. After visiting, by per- 
mission, Our Lady’s miraculous picture in St. Peter’s, 
where Father Fenn said Mass, they were amazed to find 
themselves in Mr. Worthington’s house. With episcopal 
consent he had sprung this surprise on them to give 
them “a great dinner”, Sister Shirley’s purse containing 
only five shillings. Then came the Rector of the English 
College, bringing them two large rich tarts, which Mrs. 
Allen promptly confiscated and sent on ahead; they 
lasted the community a whole week. He also gave Sister 
Shirley a piece of gold to begin her housekeeping. One 
of the pioneers drew a caricature of this merry impromptu 
feast and wrote appropriate humorous verses. 

Their first act on reaching their new home, St. Monica’s, 
was to prepare an altar in the improvised chapel and sing 
prayers to their new patrons together. The next few 
days were devoted to unpacking, and arranging the house ; 
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then the public recitation of the Opus Det was established 
—in space so cramped that their bowed heads almost 
touched at the Gloria. They sang the Mass on Sundays 
and holidays, but thought they would have to omit that 
of Our Lady on Saturdays, being so few and scattered in 
various offices. But good Father Fenn told them they 
must sing that Mass too or he would begin to do it 
himself, “but they were willing enough to strain them- 
selves to honour Our Lady’’, like true daughters of her 
Dowry. Mother Margaret could not rest till they had 
the Blessed Sacrament reserved, though it was im- 
possible to provide the necessary lamp, until an 
English student in the town gave this, and dying 
soon after, left them a legacy. A poor Irish priest 
provided a second daily Mass, but for the wine they 
depended on the samples left by touting tradesmen. 
Then the Irish Franciscans, while making a new found- 
ation, all said their Masses at St. Monica’s, offering to 
provide wine and candles, a promise they were unable to 
keep. But Providential alms maintained the infant venture, 
and Mother Margaret, true to her first reform, secured 
enclosure by a grille to exclude “worldly folks” ; she was 
“as fervent to help what she could . . . as if she had 
been a young nun”’.* Besides singing in choir from 
memory, when necessary, the blind old lady was “‘Grate 
Sister”, befitting her discretion, and to avoid a moment’s 
idleness did such little tasks by touch as winding thread, 
continually helping the Procuratrix by her ripe counsel. 
Her nephew, Dr. Clement, visited them and gave further 
help. 

Soon Sister Francis Herbert, niece of the Earl of 
Pembroke, followed them from St. Ursula’s; then a 
hired servant became a lay-sister. So the work of God 
went on, though against such obstacles that Sister 
Shirley nearly despaired, fully expecting the Archbishop’s 
command to return to St. Ursula’s. Yet by All Saints’ 
day of the same year they were secure enough to receive 
eight more of their old companions, including the 
sisters Wiseman and Frances Burrows, also Sister Susan 
Labourn, a martyr’s daughter and Mr. Worthington’s 
* Chronicle of St. Monica's. 
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kinswoman. His wife (Mary Allen) and Father Fenn 
escorted them, again giving a surprise dinner on the 
way. Sister Mary Wiseman became first Prioress (she 
who had been abortively elected at St. Ursula’s three 
years before) and Sister Shirley Sub-Prioress ; then came 
a Flemish lay-sister. 

Next came two nieces of Mother Margaret, Mary and 
Helen Copley, for whose vocation she had always prayed, 
and whom she felt though she could not see them. She 
fell ill soon after, often saying, “It is time that I now 
go to my home, for I have here two pawns to leave in 
my place.’’* Having received the Last Sacraments, she 
slept away peacefully without pain in May 1612, aged 
seventy-two, bequeathing to St. Monica’s St. Thomas 
More’s hair-shirt, now at Newton Abbot. Her life-work 
lived after her. The convent flourished, and in 1622 
had to build a church.t In twenty years the English 
vocations had increased so steadily that it became neces- 
sary to make another foundation. 

In 1629 a house was bought in Bruges. Known as 
“Nazareth”, it had been a hospice for poor strangers ; 
Lady Lovel (great-niece of William Roper) had bought 
it to found an English Cistercian convent, but died with- 
out succeeding, leaving the house to the English Jesuits. 
Thither ten nuns were sent from St. Monica’s, the first 
five arriving on 14 September. The pioneers were Sister 
Frances Standford (first Prioress), Sister Ann Tremaine 
(Sub-Prioress), who had come from St. Ursula’s, Sister 
Mary Best, Procuratrix, Sister Mary Altham (Mistress 
of the Scholars, to become Novice-Mistress), Sister 
Elizabeth Lovel, niece of Lady Lovel and akin to William 
Roper; and a pioneer linking two famous schools, 
Ursula Palmes, Lady Babthorpe’s grandchild, who must 
have considered it all great fun. The party were 
fittingly escorted by Father Paris, Canon Regular of 
Groenendael, afterwards Superior General of the 
Congregation of Windesheim, and an English gentle- 
man, Mr. Fairfax. They went by coach to Ghent, 
where the English Benedictines entertained them a 
whole day, true to the constant friendship maintained 
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between these exiled communities ; thence by canal to 
Bruges. ‘The other five nuns followed a month later: 

Sister Barbara and Lidwine Clapton, whose Jesuit brother 
had been condemned to death for his Faith but reprieved; 

Sister Grace Constable, one of three Canoness grand- 
daughters of Lady Babthorpe, who entered St. Monica’s 
with Grace; Sister Mary Gifford, six others of whose 
family became Canonesses, her brother being one of 
those who helped Charles II to escape after the battle of 
Worcester ; Sister Elizabeth Lucy Brereton, “a good house- 
wifely woman and of great experience in the world”.* 

These valiant women cheerfully braved hardships and 
poverty. “The house was so small that there were but 
two rooms on the ground floor, of which the best was 
chosen for the chapel and the other served for refectory 
and work-chamber, and the rooms above were divided 
by curtains into the necessary number of cells, one 
room being left free to serve as an infirmary.’’t 
In 1634 the plague smote them, Sister Elizabeth Lovel 
giving her life in the service of two stricken lay-Sisters ; 
this followed a war-scare from Holland in 1631. Extreme 
poverty resembling famine was increased by the inability 
of penalized English friends to send their customary 
generous alms, as almost every Catholic family did. Then 
in 1635 the Prioress died, sadly leaving the house in 
debt. Her successor was Mother Mary Pole from St. 
Monica’s, daughter of Cardinal Pole’s nephew, Geoffrey. 
(It is interesting to notice that Geoffrey Pole’s grand- 
daughter’s evidence of the persecution of her family 
gives no colour to the accusation that he saved himself 
by betraying his brother, Lord Montague.) 

Under Mother Pole the young foundation “was soon 
raised to a flourishing condition, its debts were paid and 
it “increased with the receipt of many gentlewomen that 
came out of England unto them’.”’} Here, as at Louvain, 
the fine old English Catholic traditions of Sister Elizabeth 
Woodford and St. Thomas More’s kinsfolk were zealously 
handed on in cloister and school and among exiled friends 


* Chronicle of St. Monica's. 

t A Link between Flemish Mystics and English Martyrs, by C. S. Durrant. 
aa O.W., 1925.) 
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of both, though never long in peace. In 1635 French 


and Dutch troops threatened Louvain, whence half 
the English Canonesses fled to Bruges, evoking the 
customary devoted hospitality of the good people 
of the City of Mary during two months; one 
woman who was too poor to give alms going begging for 
them daily. “The whole town it seems was willing to 
receive them.” By 1654 the Bruges foundation “had now 
received so many persons that they were a pretty 
community’’.* 

Mother Pole with difficulty procured from Louvain 
her kinswoman (and successor) Sister Augustina Beding- 
field, great-granddaughter of Sir Henry Bedingfield of 
Oxburgh, who had been among the first to defend Queen 
Mary against Wyatt, and was afterwards made custodian 
of Princess Elizabeth. This nun’s mother was a descendant 
of both Blessed Adrian Fortescue and Blessed Margaret 
Pole. All Augustina’s ten sisters became nuns, Frances 
founding the Bar Convent, York, and five of the others 
becoming superiors in various Orders ; the youngest 
entered Bruges convent as a widow, Lady Alexander 
Hamilton, and was professed at sixty-four. Her daughter 
Lucy succeeded her aunt as Prioress in 1661. 

Mother Augustina began building, the first donation 
coming from her cousin, increased by a collection by the 
town authorities of 500 florins, a remission of monies 
from St. Monica’s totalling £300, and pathetic small sums 
from exiled religious, including the destitute Car- 
thusians of Sheen Anglorum at Nieuport, always friends 
of Margaret Clement’s spiritual children. A donation of 
striking interest was that of Mr. George Knebb of Tour- 
nois and Bruges, a descendant of the exiled kindred of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury. He laid one of the foundation- 
stones at the ceremony on 14 May, 1647. That 
“new building” still remains in use, kitchen, refec- 
tory, workroom “opening on to a low, narrow cloister, 
and above, a double row of cells.”= In the refectory 
“‘now, as three centuries ago, are the stone floor, the oak 
footboards, the long, narrow tables with benches on the 


* Ibid. t Flemish Mystics and English Martyrs, by C. S. Durrant. 
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inside fastened to the walls, which are lined half-way up 
with rushes in guise of wainscoting. There are also the 
leaded casements, the oak presses at one end, wherein 
are stowed the linen, the pewter and other refectory 
requirements, and at the other end is the serving-hatch 
from which the dishes are taken ; above the seat of the 
Prioress hangs a large painting of the Crucifixion, and in 
front of her is the small bell used as signal for the begin- 
ning and end of the meal; the pulpit, near which sit 
the novices under the watchful eye of the Novice- 
Mistress, is one presented to the Community by Sir 
Gerard Kempe, in 1649.” From the workroom walls 
Mother Margaret Clement’s portrait looks down upon 
her “manie happie children out of England.”* 

About 1644 the first Visitation of the Convent was 
made—by St. Thomas More’s great-grandson, Father 
Henry More, S.J., who had twice suffered imprisonment 
in England. In the summer of 1656 Charles II, then 
residing in Bruges, paid the convent the first of several 
visits from the exiled royal family ; His Majesty and the 
Duke of “Gloster” and their attendants took “a little 
collation” in the Refectory “‘and walked in our garden”’.t 
They returned in January 1657 with their sister Mary, 
widow of William of Orange, the Duke of York having 
visited the nuns earlier. “Charles II found himself 
surrounded in the convent by those whose families 
had risked life and fortune in his cause. Nearly all 
the members of the Community of Bruges and 
Louvain had near relatives or close friends who 
had fought for him and his father during the Civil 
Wars.” The Prioress’s family alone, the Bedingfields, 
had lost over £47,000 in his cause; the head of the 
Oxburgh branch was soon after created Baronet. Little 
could the nuns guess that their King was probably even 
then a Catholic. One of the young nuns whose profession 
was deferred by the Bishop on account of these loyalist 
money difficulties was Sister Dorothy Chetwynd, whose 
grandfather had married a niece of the Carthusian martyr 
Blessed Humphrey Middlemore, while her mother was a 


* Flemish Mystics and English Martyrs. 
t Bruges Convent Chronicle. { Flemish Mystics. 
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sister of Father Walter Coleman, O.S.F., condemned to 
death in 1641, but resolutely reprieved by Charles II. 
He died in Newgate prison in 1645. 

A greater honour befell the convent in 1661 when the 
future martyr Blessed William Stafford and his wife 
brought their newly professed daughter from St. Monica’s 
to Bruges for a time for her health. Viscount Stafford’s 
farewell letter to his daughter before his execution is 
preserved at Newton Abbot. In 1660 this ardently 
patriotic community rejoiced over the Stuart restoration, 
to which they had nobly contributed 1000 florins, despite 
the expense of their new building. This was completed 
and added to under Mother Mary Bedingfield, who 
succeeded her aunt in 1661. Lady Lucy Herbert, whose 
parents had been imprisoned through the Oates Plot, 
entered the Bruges house in 1692, not long after the 
death of the last of our martyrs, Blessed Oliver Plunket. 
He wrote from prison: “The English Catholics were here 
most charitable to me; they spared neither money nor 
gold to relieve me, and in my trial did all for me that 
even my brother would do. They are rare Catholics, 
and most constant sufferers.”’ 

Many Canonesses had Jacobite relations in the next 
century. The valiant Lady Nithsdale’s sister was Prioress 
during the ’Fifteen. In 1736 their present church was 
built, in which they sang solemn Requiem for Prince 
Charlie in 1788. ‘The Prioress then was Mother Mary 
More, eighth in descent from the saintly martyr. She 
bequeathed the primary relic of St. Thomas More, still at 
Bruges. Her brother, his last male descendant, was 
Provincial of the Jesuits at their suppression. Besides 
Jesuits, she sheltered the last Prior of the dispersed 
Carthusians of Sheen Anglorum, true to her family 
traditions; he went to St. Monica’s and accompanied 
the community to England, where he died. Only its 
school saved the Bruges convent from suppression. 

After long warfare the Bishop bade the community 
flee before the revolutionary troops, in May 1793; 
tramping desperately to Sluys, they found refuge there 
for a month. But ten days after their return the fall of 
Ypres dispersed them again ; this time via Ghent, where 
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the English Benedictines entertained them one night 
while packing themselves, to Antwerp, where they helped 
the English Teresians to pack. Thence by Rotterdam, 
the exiles fled for refuge back to England, sailing on 
St. Thomas More’s anniversary. A valiant few had 
remained in Bruges to keep possession, under delicate 
Mother Olivia Darell, who died at her post. 

The Louvain community settled at Newton Abbot, 
their old home being sold in 1798, and made a foundation 
at Hoddesdon in 1886. ‘The Bruges nuns, after eight 
years at Hengrave Hall, Suffolk, returned to “Nazareth” 
(by twenty out of twenty-five votes) under Mother More, 
making a foundation at Haywards Heath on the eve of 
St. Thomas More’s anniversary in 1886, After surviving 
the Great War (when their school was a hospital) they 
and the three other communities owing their origin to 
Mother Margaret Clement, have triumphantly cele- 
brated the Canonization of St. Thomas More in the 
Second Spring, after four centuries of fidelity to his 
example. 

Nort Macponatp WI sy. 
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QUOUSQUE TANDEM ? 


[The following contribution comes from a distinguished 
clergyman of the Church of England who has published 
several works of the first importance on subjects concern- 
ing Catholic mysticism. It presents a picture of typical 
spiritual evolution with such candour and sensibility 
that we gladly publish it in the belief that it will assist 
towards a better understanding of religious difficulties 
among those outside the Fold.—Eprror. ] 


a frail boy, the first-born of his mother, 
who was devoted to him, as was he to her ; nurtured 
in simple old-fashioned “Evangelicalism” of the more 
tender type, in which the love of the Good Shepherd 
counted for a great deal and the terrors of a jealous 
God for but little. It was an “Evangelicalism” strictly 
Church of England. It had some abhorrence of Non- 
comformity as being not altogether “straight” ; not quite 
truthful; a little “commercial” in its dealings; lying 
under the suspicion that it might at times, did it happen 
to suit its pocket, mix sand with the sugar; too glib 
with its conventional phrases to be entirely genuine; 
ready enough to take any profitable course “if the Lord 
will”, but with little or no sense of what kind of thing 
it is which the Lord, being the moral ruler that He is, 
is likely to will. From this general statement one would 
except the Quakers, strange but really sterling folk. 
The “Evangelicalism” of the Romanist was, up to a 
point, all right. But—and it is a big “but”—it went 
on to idolatry ; or, rather, it left itself behind, vitiating 
its original sincerity by setting up an object who shared 
in larger measure the worship paid to Jesus, whose heart 
was an avenue, an almost indispensable avenue if one would 
be a good Christian, to the heart of Jesus; one whose 
love was more human, more sympathetic with the condi- 
tions of our mortal life than was the love of Jesus. “The 
Virgin Mary”’, a dangerously attractive character, bulked 
very large, larger than Father, Son or Holy Ghost, in the 
religion of the Romanist. It was mainly the business 
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of the Protestant, the Christian who went by the Bible, 
to keep her in her proper place. 

But this un-Scriptural idolatry went farther. It 
extended to the Communion. And the idol-making 
went on every day. Perhaps the first business of the 
priest—the pretended holder of an office unknown to 
the New Testament—was to make idols of bread and 
wine. Poor deluded man, he did it all in good faith; 
just as in good faith he taught his doctrine of Purgatory 
and claimed the power to forgive sin. 

And yet! The marvel of it was—and the sense of 
this marvel would creep in—how it came about that he 
could be so fundamentally un-Scriptural in these various 
ways, and at the same time manage to turn out such 
honest, truthful, loyal folk as the Irish peasantry of whom 
his mother told the boy stories, based not on hearsay but 
on experience, for she had been born and bred amongst 
them ; such dear old things as the faithful, affectionate 
servants whose whole life was given in tender solicitude 
for the welfare of the children of the house. It seemed 
like sweet and bitter water from the same fount! What 
did it mean ? 

And then, not to confess one’s sins to God directly! 
That sounded dreadful, yet, on one occasion of which 
he was told the story, whatever happened would seem 
to have been on the face of it satisfactory in its outcome ; 
indeed, to have proved to be really convenient, quite 
utilitarian and practical. It was the case of a groom 
who daily brought the letter-bag from the neighbouring 
town—after he had surreptitiously called at the lock- 
smith’s to have it opened—a piece of treachery which 
was somehow detected through the confessional. Pro- 
bably the influence of the priest had brought the man to 
own up, or the resulting scandal had been adjudged to 
demand public satisfaction. In any case if there had 
not been somebody “between the soul and God” the 
wrong would not thus fittingly have been righted ; so it 
might seem. 

And these dear old things, the boy gathered, did love 
Jesus, for they encouraged the little ones to say their 


prayers to Him ; and when, still as but a child himself, 
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he was taken to see them in their declining years, he 
knew, as such a child instinctively does know, that God 
beamed from their faces, in spite of “the Virgin Mary” 
and the Mass and Purgatory and all the rest. Indeed, 
he seemed to have quite forgotten all about them. 

He heard that once his grandfather caused some offence 
to his neighbours, at least some surprise—by asking the 
priest of these peasant folk to say grace at a public dinner 
instead of the Protestant clergyman ; justifying himself 
however on the ground of the priest’s personal influence 
for good and of his saintly character. And surely his 
grandfather knew. 

We may easily realize how these Irish traditions and 
experiences, acquired in the main through his mother, 
sank in and were not lost. They held their own persis- 
tently from the first against other notions begotten of 
sentiment rather distinctively English. But the two 
types of impression put an enigma. ‘This enigma was an 
early deposit, and such early deposits count for much. 

In later years the atmosphere of a public school which 
had been first floated on the rising tide of the Oxford 
Movement played its part. The possibilities of a 
worship, less dolefully drab in its colouring than what he 
had hitherto known, enticed him. Dreams of dignified 
movement, of a solemn other-worldly chant, of incense- 
laden air, of sacerdotal benignity, of perennial, nay, 
diurnal sacrifice, would capture his imagination, deriving 
—who can say whence? Perhaps from The Abbot or 
from Sybil; perhaps from visits paid to old continental 
cities, where he would steal away into the churches, 
stealthily dipping his fingers into holy water stoups and 
even helping himself to pain bénit at the Mass ; perhaps 
from holidays spent in the neighbourhood of ruined 
abbeys, which his fancy would people with silent, praying 
forms, his mind reaching back wistfully behind the 
epoch of a desecration painfully felt as a deed cruel 
to God and to man. In terra polluerunt tabernaculum 
nominis tut. He would repeat the words to himself at 
this impressionable age of outlook and of constructive 
reflection. Why, the very stones seemed to weep! 
From the days of the dissolution until those of the 
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Tractarians history was but a blank for him; he read it 
in his text-books, but its memories failed to attach 
themselves ; its message was, as it were, that of a period 
of painful suspense. He had heard and read of Recusants, 
of priests lurking half-starved under friendly roofs 
which sheltered them at the risk of death to their hosts. 
Men had perhaps cried out: Ne avertatur humilts factus 
confusus, but, alas, it had seemed to be in vain. Chaos 
still reigned. 

Towards the end of his schooldays came the Hatcham 
Riots and the Ridsdale Judgement. On one occasion he 
crept into the House of Lords and listened to the pleadings 
in this latter case. ‘To his mind now it was simply a 
question of God or Caesar. It did not occur to him that 
in the times which he regretted a force more potent than 
that either of metropolitans or of provincial synods 
represented the cause of God. The Anglican prelates 
alone were at the time present 1psi custodes. ‘The prob- 
lem was: Quis custodiet ? Well, perhaps Gladstone, 
with Liddon at his elbow. Certainly no one outside 
“this Realm of England”’. 

But it was for him far more than a “Ritualist” interest. 
What was it which accounted for so much in the lives 
of those Irish peasants whom he had venerated with such 
affection in his childhood ? Was it the priest ? 

He reasoned, we shall perhaps say, crudely enough. 
He was still a mere boy and, as for most boys, so for him 
systems were less than personalities. If the priest came 
between his soul and God, what did it matter provided 
that he helped him to get nearer to God? In any case 
he would try for himself. Unknown to all he made his 
way to a church where confessions were heard at stated 
times, and found himself trying to do just what he had 
seen that soldier, whose face he had liked, doing in the 
Cathedral at Malines; just what he could picture the 
young novices doing of old in the now ruined abbeys 
which had moved his imagination so strongly ; just what 
he well remembered the friendly boys in Ireland doing, 
what probably they still were doing—particularly a 
certain Larry who used to ride with him and often bring 
him to his mother’s cabin where, if it was dinner-time, a 
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“smiler” and a mug of buttermilk duly awaited him. 
Of this he was sure—that they were beyond doubt 
cleaner lads than were all too many of his own school- 
fellows, than were not a few of the companions with 
whom—it was the summer holidays—he had recently 
been playing enjoyable cricket against the Gentlemen 
of shire. When he had taken the plunge—and it 
was a plunge—he could say that he was at least braced; 
above all by an entirely new experience, namely, that to 
vanquish the force of lust no means were more potent 
than was the thought of the Mother of God. It was a 
veritable form of exorcism. Was the thought a prayer? 
If so, to whom was it addressed ? 

But perhaps the most significant thing was that by this 
act of “going to confession”? he seemed to be brought 
into touch for the first time with the priestly type. 
We waive the question as to whether in actual fact this 
wastrueornot. For him it was something of a revelation. 
He had selected no “moderate” man, but a notorious 
extremist whose record has passed into history. The 
atmosphere in which he found himself was an atmosphere, 
we may well think, less prevalent in the Church of Eng- 
land today than once it was ; it was in truth much more 
—how shall we say?—-Roman Catholic. There are now 
fewer Anglican clergymen than there were possessed of 
that peculiar cachet which would sometimes prompt 
a Frenchman to put the embarrassing question: Mon- 
steur est prétre ? 

With this atmosphere now become almost part of 
himself he went to Oxford. Here it began to be vitiated 
by controversy, sufficiently trivial, as it might seem, but 
none the less poisonous. Sarum Use and Roman Use, 
Gothic and tabard-shaped chasubles, these represented 
parties which accused one another of disloyalty. Dis- 
loyalty to what? ‘To sweeten the air he went out one 
morning and bought a copy of Arvisenet’s Memortale 
Vitae Sacerdotalis. Ah, he thought to himself, as he 
perused it, this is the real thing! The little purchase 
explains much. The fascination of the French priestly 
ideal—_the Catholic ideal, of course, but just presented 
in that attractive missionary embodiment which has for 
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centuries been the glory of France—it gripped him, 
this ideal; and he went on to de Bérulle and the 
Oratorians, to Gratry, to Perreyve. Pour porter le 
caractere sacerdotal il faut étre né grand ou le devenir. 
He did not yet know his Dupanloup ; but the prophetic 
message in the profundity of its truth had reached him. 

A priest, too, so he learned from these teachers, must 
be a thinker, and in order to be a thinker he must be a 
reader. To this end he struggled—struggled, because 
in view of another calling he had for some time laid aside 
Greek—through Greats. The peyadsywxos of Aristotle, 
the Sa:uéviov of Socrates, the Stoic philosopher of later 
Rome; these rare old cameos, clean-cut and finely 
finished, suggested to him something of the unguentum 
in capite which is the distinctive mark of the priest, 
of “the hidden life of the soul” which holds a clue to the 
way of this earthly pilgrimage, and burns with evangelical 
ardour to communicate its knowledge to its fellows. 

The seminary ? On inquiry and reflection the Church 
of England seemed to offer nothing worthy of the name. 
Of such as did exist men would speak as glass-houses for 
rearing tender plants presently to be bedded out in 
genial Roman soil. The impression which, rightly or 
wrongly, he received was that they were lists in which 
the champions of Gothic and Counter-Reformation 
tilted at one another hilariously, not a little to the 
annoyance of their superiors. While much of this was, 
he knew, the scum of rancorous gossip, yet he would prefer 
to read his Greek Testament ; and so he found a master, 
a venerable, courtly, kindly scholar, at whose feet he 
sat for a twelvemonth. 

The next five years were spent in the slums and in the 
West End; not in parishes where the teaching was 
“extreme”; no, but quite “moderate”. Meanwhile 
he learned more of his beloved French masters ; in par- 
ticular, he came to know Lacordaire and Dupanloup ; 
from the former he learnt something of the apostolate of 
knowledge, from the latter the value of the child. But 
he was not to remain outside the seminary as a teacher, 
as he had done as a pupil. A long period followed in 
two such institutions, one of which at the time seemed 
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to him to be frankly “Roman Catholic”—down to its 
vestments, which came from the Rue St. Sulpice. During 
these years he read assiduously the Fathers, delighting 
to handle the great Benedictine folios, the Eton St. 
Chrysostom and the like. Then followed nearly a 
quarter of a century spent in two country parishes. 

And at the end of it all where did he stand? Un- 
doubtedly he had assimilated to a considerable extent 
the Roman ethos. Plainly he and many others in the 
ministry of the Church of England were believing and 
doing much as Rome did, deliberately following Latin 
leading ; but in a haphazard, eclectic way. Moreover, 
so far as concerned their Anglican application of various 
Roman methods, it was at least doubtful, probably 
offensive. For instance, the tribunal of penance, at 
which sat men wholly untrained in moral theology, 
seemed to be a ghastly danger. To say nothing else, 
these confessors had no sufficient sense of the binding 
nature of the seal. With the best of intentions on their 
part, indirect violation of it was, so experience proved, 
almost inevitable. He would recall an occasion when 
at a public meeting the presiding Anglican clergyman 
rebuked a speaker in the words: “You, Mr. A., are the 
last person in the world who ought to say that sort of 
thing.”” And he was his confessor! ‘There was no author- 
itative guidance as to reserved cases ; in fact, cases never 
were reserved ; few people were so much as aware that 
there was such a thing as reservation. ‘The result of it 
all seemed often to be hopeless floundering ; penitents 
needlessly depressed or delusively reassured. Some of 
these confessors were dabbling in modern psycho-thera- 
peutics, trying their smattering of this attractive subject 
upon the animae viles of their unfortunate penitents, 
and bewildering them with remedies which in their 
assumptions were really Pelagian. 

Then, again, Communion in Both Kinds! How was it 
possible for an Anglo-Catholic, believing as he did, to 
tolerate the irreverence, the positively revolting and 
uncleanly irreverence, which it so frequently involved ? 
Yet he dared not withhold the chalice from the laity, 
whatever he believed. No bishop would recognize a 
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procedure tantamount, in common Anglican opinion, 
to the mutilation of a sacrament. Lay-folk like-minded 
to himself might accept it; but there would always be 
some who would not, and how unseemly and disturbing 
would be the differentiation at a common Table of the 
Lord ! 

But the unique pastoral responsibility of the priest, 
not to a few esoterics, but to all his flock; the regimen 
animarum, the ars artium of the Apostle of England; 
to come back to that. Perhaps it was in regard of this 
function that the distress was most acute. Painfully 
conscious, as we have seen, of Anglican shortcomings, 
he read his St. Alphonsus, his Scavini, his Gury, his Lehm- 
kuhl, his Slater. These great masters represented a 
tradition, varying doubtless between laxism and rigorism, 
between degrees of probabilism, but still consistently 
expressive of certain accepted principles vital to a sound 
synteresis and a healthy conscience. How desperate was 
it that authoritatively the living voice of the Church of 
England made no pretence to prescribe it as a normal func- 
tion of the priest! In spite of the language of the Prayer 
Book it was a very dangerous drug, and he had far better 
leave it alone ; such was the generalimpression. Nothing 
was at his back when he offered to fulfil it. If any living 
voice was ever heard, its burden was a warning against 
emasculating methods. Amongst the rank and file of 
his parishioners pious folk even im articulo mortis simply 
did not want him in the capacity of confessor ; they were 
like Christian Scientists, who decline the services of the 
physician. He would charitably suppose that they were 
contrite, and the bishop or the archdeacon would have 
been edified had he been present at the bedside ; but it 
was scarcely repentance as the Church has always under- 
stood it. In Zanzibar or in Corea he might have found 
an Anglican native ready to provide the necessary matter 
without question; but ordinary Church of England 
people in Bethnal Green or in Belgravia did not provide 
it, and he felt himself to be at loss for an authority upon 
which to demand it. And yet it was, admittedly, very 
vital. As for burning brands, however willing they 
might be to be plucked out of the fire, they positively 
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refused to be touched with this tool. They were “not 
having any”. And, indeed, amongst the great bulk of 
Anglicans “socially it is not done”. It came to that. 

At times the question of authority generally, the basic 
problem, would surge up irresistibly in his mind. Has 
God left us for all these ages without a voice to say: 
“This is the way: walk ye in it” ? Is this—dare he call 
it neglect ?—consistent with his moral attributes? 
It might perhaps be that for our discipline our teachers 
would be for a time “removed into a corner”; but 
normally is there no guidance, no encouragement, no 
restraint of belief or of conduct, other than what in the 
end comes to be mere subjective sentiment? Is it not 
the distinctive office of God to originate and that of man 
to correspond? But how can a man correspond as a 
moral being to sentiments the source and sanction of 
which can be decided only by sentiments which are 
precisely as subjective as they are themselves? Who, in 
such a case, is to arbitrate dispassionately, with no interest 
save that of objective truth ? Who is to unveil blind 
prejudice, measure emotional reaction, convict consti- 
tutional lassitude and the like ? 

Or is it to be supposed that the God who spoke of 
old by the prophets in terms intelligible to our fathers 
has changed His methods? Is there no continuity of 
divine dealing under the Old and New Covenants? 
It would scarcely seem that the Incarnation can have 
deprived the people of God of a primary grace which 
they had hitherto enjoyed; that the divine word be- 
came less profitably vocal at the very moment at which 
the Church was called to begin its catholic mission 
to the whole race, a mission to be completed only at the 
end of time. 

So he thought; so he questioned. And then often 
he would be thrown back by a great reaction ; a reaction 
forced upon him by the doubt as to whether it did not 
belong to the fulfilment of the Old Law that there should 
be no more institutional religion at all; as to whether 
this momentous change was not the true inner meaning 
of Christianity. Yet, as he could not but reflect, would 
not such a change presuppose a further change, a change, 
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namely, in the constitution of man—more than a mere 
growth from crudity to maturity ? Or would it imply, 
not that man as man had changed, but that the divine 
methods had hitherto been at fault ? 

In the last resort the problem would take the shape of 
a dilemma. Either this solution is sound, and God has, 
by the mission of His Son in the flesh, abrogated all 
institutional religion ; or, if He has not douse so, then there 
is but one institution which manifestly presents conditions 
reasonably to be recognized as consistent either with the 
divine dealings in the historical past, or with the ob- 
jective divine perfections as intelligible whether to the 
man in the street or to the philosopher. 

From the horns of this dilemma he would look down 
and afar at bishops, coped and mitred, crossed and 
ringed, busy blessing crowds in slum and in village churches, 
where, until—if ever—they come again, the benches 
remain as empty as today are the grades of the Flavian 
amphitheatre. He would hear men—and women too— 
tell of those strange amorphous things called “Groups”, 
which a thoughtful schoolboy described to him as 
stations where you find trains indeed but no permanent 
way ; he would even actually attend “study-circles”, so 
episcopally belauded. The latter are at least not 
spectacular. Are they really gripping the interest of 
the Anglican laity? The Clerus Anglicanus, he knew 
only too well, is no longer stupor mund1. Is it, as a class, 
capable of giving the instruction proposed? Is it safe 
to allow such men to teach? He had, he remembered, 
once met an excellent Anglican clergyman who was 
firmly persuaded that the Incarnate Word was possessed 
of two personalities, a human as well as a divine. And, 
setting aside the question of sound doctrine, a teacher 
must be gifted with a netteté of expression, a quality 
conspicuously lacking to the average Anglican clergyman. 

Is it all a vain effort to galvanize a corpse? This dread 
conjecture, were it well-founded, whither would it lead 
him in the end? Quousque tandem ? Quousque ? 


QuagEsiITor ANGLICANUS. 
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ITERATURE is a wide term. It is sometimes used 

to include everything which finds its way into print, 
except perhaps railway time-tables and street directories, 
me talk of the “literature” that accompanies a patent 
medicine or a new food-product. In this loose sense 
literature signifies the sum total of the blackened paper 
which flows unceasingly from countless printing presses 
up and down the land. But that is not what we mean 
when we speak of our country’s literature—or, as we are 
wont to call it, “our glorious literary heritage”. Of 
the unimaginable mass of that which has appeared in 
print in this country since Caxton’s day, the most 
exhaustive and comprehensive History of English Litera- 
ture would make mention of no more than an infinitesimal 
fraction. According to Richard Jefferies “‘all the books 
in the world—really books—can be bought for {Io. 
Man’s whole thought is purchaseable at that small price, 
for the value of a watch, of a good dog. For the rest it is 
repetition and paraphrase.” 

Recently a discussion was started in my hearing with the 
object of discovering and defining what constituted true 
greatness in literature. It was generally allowed that one 
universal and infallible arbiter did exist—one supreme 
judge that silently, slowly, but in the long run surely, 
winnowed the chaff from the grain, one against whose 
sentence there was no appeal. And that was Time. 
Thus much was agreed. The problem was to find out 
by what standards or canons Time pronounced his 
decision. On the face of it they seemed arbitrary and 
capricious enough. How did it come about that some 
writings apparently quite trifling in theme, mere vers de 
société—“the perfume and suppliance of a minute”’— 
serenely defied the years, while others which had seemed 
to make a firmer bid for immortality, had fallen into 
swift and irreversible neglect. Who, for example, 
reads Bailey’s Festus today, or who has so much as 
heard of Wilkie’s Epigoniad? But a poet writes 
to his mistress telling her she’s as sparkling as the sea 
—and as treacherous, and lo! the thing is still as 
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full of life as on the day it was written—two thousand 
years ago ! 

What conclusion was arrived at by the disputants I 
cannot say; but later on, as I was turning the matter 
over in my mind, there came into my recollection a 
famous passage of Newman that seemed to have a bearing 
on the subject. It occurs in the Grammar of Assent and 
is one of the occasional jewels which here and there light 
up the pages of that rather formidable treatise. Newman 
has been explaining the difference between Notional 
Assent and Real Assent, and, having dealt at some length 
and in considerable detail with the theory of the matter, 
he proceeds to illustrate his remarks by an example ; and 
the example turns out to be a page of inspired and 
deathless prose : 


Let us consider, too, how differently young and old are affected 
by the words of some classic author, such as Homer or Horace. 
Passages, which to a boy are but rhetorical commonplaces, neither 
better nor worse than a hundred others which any clever writer 
might supply, which he gets by heart, and thinks very fine, and 
imitates, as he thinks, successfully, in his own flowing versification, 
at length come home to him, when long years have passed, and he 
has had experience of life, and pierce him, as if he had never before 
known them, with their sad earnestness and vivid exactness. Then 
he comes to understand how it is that lines, the birth of some 
chance morning or evening at an lonian festival, or among the 
Sabine Hills, have lasted, generation after generation, for 
thousands of years, with a power over the mind and a charm, 
which the current literature of his own day, with all its obvious 
advantages, is utterly unable to rival. Perhaps this is the reason 
of the mediaeval opinion about Virgil, as if a prophet or magician ; 
his single words and phrases, his pathetic half-lines, giving utter- 
ance, as the voice of Nature herself, to that pain and weariness, yet 
hope of better things, which is the experience of her children in 
every time. 


Mindful of that passage, I decided to turn again to one 
of those classic authors of whom Newman speaks, to take a 
familiar and well-loved line or two and turn them over in 
my mind to see if I could disengage and isolate the hidden 
principle to which it owes its vitality. I decided to pick 
out lines that should be generally familiar. 
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The majority of those who study the Greek and Latin 
classics, do so, I suppose, with the definite aim of passing 
examinations, and forget them as soon as that aim is 
achieved. Yet even so it is wonderful with what tenacity 
a line or two will often linger in the mind—exerting, 
perhaps, a surprising influence on a man’s life. Readers 
of Stevenson will remember the beachcomber in Ebb Tide, 
who, through all his days of wandering and exile, never 
parted with his worn and battered pocket-Virgil, and 
how just two words, nemorosa Zacynthos, were enough to 
bring back to him visions of England and his old school. 
Nearly everyone, however little he has saved from the 
wreck, is familiar with the first five lines of the first 
Eclogue : 


Tityre tu patulae recubans sub tegmine fagi 
Silvestrem tenui musam meditaris avena. 

Nos patriae fines et dulcia linquimus arva, 

Nos patriam fugimus ; tu, Tityre, lentus in umbra, 
Formosam resonare doces Amaryllida silvas 


or at least with the first line and the last. ‘These were the 
lines which awoke the “prosodical instinct” in the bosom 
of Edmund Gosse (so we are invited to believe), at the 
tender age of seven, when his father, having taken down 
from an upper shelf a Virgil which had accompanied him 
in all his wanderings and which bore upon its cover a 
scratch from a thorn in the forests of Alabama, read, or, 
rather, chanted them to him one evening in the twilight 
after tea. The spell-bound urchin had no idea what the 
words meant. It was their music that enthralled him. 
The explanation, when it came, diminished rather than 
increased his enchantment. 

These lines have been long in the world—some two 
thousand years—yet they are as fresh and radiant as the 
day they fell new-minted from the poet’s brain. The 
woods still echo to the name of Amaryllis. To render 
Virgil into the vernacular has been the ambition of poets, 
scholars, statesmen, at every time and in every civilized 
land. Would any of these versions bring any very 
profound satisfaction to the reader? This is how Lord 
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Bowen, a Lord Justice of Appeal in the days of Queen 
Victoria, has done them into English : 


Thou, my Tityrus, under a beech tree’s broadening shade 

Tunest a slender reed to a song of the wild wood glade— 

We from our own dear land and her cornfields sweet must 
away 

Flying from home. In the shadow reclined thou passest the 
day, 

Teaching the forest-echoes the fair Amaryllis to praise. 


It is only fair to Lord Justice Bowen to say that a good 
deal of his work (he translated the Eclogues and the first 
six books of the Atneid) reaches a higher standard than 
that. 

And here is a version by M. Ernest Raynaud, whose 
preface is a delight that no lover of Virgil ought to miss. 
M. Raynaud was called to the colours on the outbreak 
of the Great War, and worked at his translation while on 
active service. 


Quoi? Tityre, allongé dans Pherbe, au frais des bois, 
Tu cherches sur ta flate un refrain villageois. 

Nous, chassés du domaine hérité de nos péres, 

Nous quittons la Patrie aux empreintes si chéres, 
Tityre ! on nous exile et tu n’as de soucis 

Que d’apprendre aux échos le nom d’Amaryllis. 


Whatever may be said or thought of those versions, one 
thing is quite certain, and that is that neither of them will 
live two thousand years. Each reproduces accurately 
enough the meaning of the original, but it must be 
confessed that they are not in the least Virgilian. Some- 
thing has evaporated, something essential. I have 
walked all day in the sounding city or in the quiet 
country with the music of a single Virgilian line in my 
heart, but who could make such a companion of : 


Teaching the forest echoes the fair Amaryllis to praise, 
or of : 


Que @ apprendre aux échos le nom d@ Amaryllis ? 
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What is it, then, that has departed? Not the idea, for 
that—teaching the woods to echo the name of Amaryllis— 
is still there, in the English and in the French. It is not 
that, or, rather, not merely that, which, in Newman’s 
phrase, “comes home to the heart”. It is the idea, and 
also something else that is there no longer ; it is the idea, 
and the harmony, the cadence, the incomparable music 
of the Latin original. 

I would maintain, then, that harmony, cadence, in a 
word, music is an essential quality of great literature, 
whether it be poetry or prose, and for this I have the 
authority of no less a person than Newman himself : 


Not the words alone, but even the rhythm, the metre, the verse 
will be the contemporaneous offspring of the emotion or imagi- 
nation which possesses him [the poet]. Poeta nascitur non fit, says 
the proverb ; and this is, in numerous instances, true of his poems 
as well as of himself. ‘They are born, not framed; they are a 
strain rather than a composition; and their perfection is the 
monument, not so much of his skill as of his power. And this is 
true of prose as well as of verse in its degree. 


In thus stressing the all-importance of movement and 
rhythm as being an integral and indissoluble part, and not 
merely a vehicle, of the idea, I am not thinking, and I am 
sure Newman was not thinking, of those ingenious 
onomatopoeic effects with which poets, even the greatest 
of them, sometimes condescend to “‘tickle the ears of the 
groundlings”. J am not thinking of such things as this 
of Virgil, in which the metre imitates the galloping of 
horses : 


Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum, 


or of Tennyson’s similar effort in his ‘‘Northern Farmer” 


Dosn’t thou ’ear my ’erse’s legs as they canters awaay ? 
Proputty, proputty, proputty—that’s what I ’ears ’em saay. 
Proputty, proputty, proputty—Sam thou’s an ass for thy paains, 
Theer’s moor sense i’ one o’ ’is legs nor in all thy braains. 


Nor, again, does the secret reside in mere sonorousness. 
If it did, then Gray’s Elegy, in which sonorousness is 
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combined with pensive dignity and classic elegance, 
would be a great poem, one of the greatest ; yet, if we put 
it to Matthew Arnold’s test and judge it by comparison 
with the very highest, we see that it is mainly very 
effective, and, it must be admitted, very noble rhetoric. 
Take, for example, this stanza : 


Can storied urn, or animated bust 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can Honour’s voice provoke the silent dust, 


Or Flattery soothe the dull cold ear of Death ? 


Take that and set it beside: 


We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on; and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 


A difference will surely be apparent to every sensitive ear, 
the difference between rhetoric, sonorous and majestic 
indeed, highly Latinised and rich in classical allusion— 
the difference between that and pure poetry, la poéste 
pure. Perhaps, moreover (as I have ventured to hint 
elsewhere), all the first part even of that great speech of 
Prospero’s is, with its sounding Latin words, itself 
rhetoric, the magical, inimitable touch only coming in 
at the last with the words (nearly all Saxon and mono- 
syllabic) : 


We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on; and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 


Yet it was necessary that those splendours should 
precede. They are the fanfare commanding silence. 
Then, in the stillness, follows the conclusion, not a 
speech, but rather a thought grown audible. 

Hitherto I have confined myself to poetry. What then 
of prose? Before attempting to deal with this part of 
my subject I shall—dissociating myself from -M. Jour- 
dain’s dictum that all that is not verse is prose—beg 
leave to borrow the classification invented by Sir Arthur 
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Quiller-Couch and differentiate three kinds, or classes, 
of prose. What does—What knows—What is. I am 
concerned with the sort of prose he assigns to the last- 
named category, that which is occupied with the spiritual 
element of man. 

In the greatest prose, as in the greatest poetry, rhythm, 
cadence, harmony are essential to the proper conveyance 
of the meaning. They are, as I have said, part and 
parcel of the meaning. In prose of this order the “‘mean- 
ing”’ has no more existence apart from the words than has 
music apart from the notes. With prose below this 
level of absolute interfusion of matter and manner, it is 
permissible to speak of an idea being clothed in words, 
for the idea and the words have something less than a 
perfect and inevitable fitness. “The clothing may be 
varied, within limits, without injustice to the sense. 
But in high prose, as in high poetry, not a word, not a 
syllable can be tampered with without producing in 
the mind of the reader a very definite sense of loss. 

No modern prose-writer has a more sensitive ear than 
Newman, no one owes more to music than he. Music, 
not of words but of instruments, accompanied his up- 
bringing. Music was his favourite diversion. He was no 
indifferent performer on the fiddle, and it will be remem- 
bered that he was fiddling when the Provost’s butler 
came to him in his rooms at Trinity to impart to him (in 
the time-honoured formula) the disagreeable news that 
he had been elected to a fellowship at Oriel. 

Whether this acquaintance with the art of music 
accounts for it, in whole or in part, there is no denying 
the musical quality of Newman’s prose. Wittingly or 
unwittingly, he used words and phrases as though they 
were instruments in an orchestra. Let me take an 
example from one of his essays, the essay on the Mission 
of the Benedictine Order. He has given an account, with 
many a moving example, of the meekness, the simplicity, 
the gentleness and tenderness of heart of the Benedictine 
monks, and he goes on : 


What congenial subjects for his verse would the sweetest of all 
poets have found in scenes such as the foregoing, he who in his 
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Georgics has shown such love of a country life and country occu- 
pations, and of the themes and trains of thought which rise out of 
the country! Would that Christianity had a Virgil to describe the 
old monks at their rural labours, as it has had a Sacchi or a Dom- 
enichino to paint them. . . . [Virgil] who thought the country 
proprietor as even too blessed, did he but know his blessedness, 
and who loved the valley, winding stream, and the wood, and the 
hidden life which they offer, and the deep lessons which they 
whisper—how could he have illustrated that wonderful union of 
prayer, penance, toil and literary work, the true otium cum dignt- 
tate, a fruitful leisure and a meek-hearted dignity, which is exem- 
plified in the Benedictine! That ethereal fire which enabled the 
prince of Latin poets to take up the Sibyl’s strain and to adumbrate 
the glories of a supernatural future, that serene philosophy which has 
strewn his poems with sentiments which come home to the heart, that 
intimate sympathy with the sorrows of human kind and with the action 
and passion of human nature, how well would they have served to 
illustrate the patriarchal history and office of the monks in the 
broad German countries, or the deeds, the words, and the visions 
of a St. Odilo or a St. Aelred ! 


What Beethoven or Mozart ever orchestrated his 
theme with greater skill, or more triumphant effect, 
than is exemplified in the lines I have italicized: the 
rich splendour of the first part, the tranquil wood-notes 
of the second ! 

And here, from the same writer, is another example, 
a passage which many perhaps know by heart. If the 
extract I have just quoted is an example of the orchestra- 
tion of words as wrought by a writer of genius, the 
ensuing one will bear out my claim as to the inevitability, 
the unalterability, of the greatest writing, whether it 
be prose or verse. It is the closing paragraph of the 
Apologia pro Vita Sua. The great task is done, the task 
upon which Newman has been engaged for seven con- 
secutive weeks, standing at his tall desk and writing as 
many as sixteen hours a day. He has written the last 
word of the long and poignant narrative which is to 
vindicate his honour and that of the Catholic priesthood 
to the world. There is no dedication to the Apologia. 
The urgency of the task, the speed and the overmastering 
concentration with which it was accomplished, the 
manner of its publication (it was given to the world 
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week by week in seven instalments, between 21 April 
and 2 June) did not admit of a preliminary dedication ; 
but now that the burden and heat of the day are over, 
he takes up his pen again and adds, in an immortal page, 
what is at once a thank-offering and a prayer. I need 
not quote it in full. It will serve my present purpose 
if I repeat the closing words. Among those to whom he 
expresses his affection and his gratitude he has made 
special mention of Ambrose St. John, “the link between 
my old life and my new”, and he thus proceeds : 


And in you I gather up and bear in memory those familiar 
affectionate companions and counsellors, who in Oxford were 
given to me, one after another, to be my daily solace and relief ; 
and all those others of great name and high example, who were 
my thorough friends and showed me true attachment in times long 
past ; and also those many younger men, whether I knew them or 
not, who have never been disloyal to me by word or deed ; and of 
all these thus various in their relations to me, those more especially 
who have since joined the Catholic Church. 

And I earnestly pray, for this whole company, with a hope 
against hope, that all of us, who once were so united and so happy 
in our union, may even now be brought, at length, by the Power 
of the Divine Will, into One Fold and under One Shepherd. 


It were vain to descant upon the beauty and pathos 
of a passage which may fittingly be compared to the 
tranquil and majestic close of some great symphony. 
One hesitates to make a thing so perfect the text of a 
prosaic disquisition on literary style. Nevertheless, at 
the risk of identifying myself with those “peepers and 
botanisers” to whose curious and prying eyes nothing 
under the sun is sacred, I will invite the reader to dwell 
for a moment on the delicate rhythm and exquisite 
vowel-cadences of that final paragraph, in which, although 
the words, predominantly Saxon, are plain and familiar 
to the point of homeliness, the effect 1s one of extra- 
ordinary stateliness, such as no combination of vibrant 
polysyllabic sonorities could ever have achieved. One 
has but to tamper with it never so slightly to realize 
that, here at any rate, to alter is to destroy. Omit, for 
example, the word “now”, or the words “at length”, 
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which perhaps are not absolutely essential to the bare 
sense, and how fatally the balance, the harmony of the 
whole would be marred ! 

The passage just given is, of course, profoundly 
emotional, and none the less moving because the emotion 
is restrained. 

And now here is an example from another writer 
whose style, different as it is from Newman’s, is hardly 
less compelling. It is from Walter Savage Landor : 


It is better to repose in the earth betimes, than to sit up late ; 
better, than to cling pertinaciously to what we feel crumbling 
under us, and to protract an inevitable fall. We may enjoy the 
present while we are insensible of infirmity and decay; but the 
present, like a note in music, is nothing but as it appertains to what 
is past and what is to come. ‘There are no fields of amaranth on 
this side of the grave; there are no voices, O Rhodope, that are 
not soon mute, however tuneful: there is no name, with whatever 
emphasis of passionate love repeated, of which the echo is not faint 
at last. 


There is no doubt about the music of that. Yet, not 
everyone will agree about its notation. I remember 
hearing a well-known critic instructing his listeners, in a 
wireless talk, on the beauties of this passage. He invited 
them to note how it rose “up and up and up”, till it 
came to the very end which, he said (I think these were 
his exact words), was “heavy with the sadness of mor- 
tality”, which I think is precisely what it is not. It is 
lighter than air, and recalls inevitably the 


Ex oculis subito ceu fumus in auras 
Commixtus tenues fugit diversa. .. . 


of Virgil. 

These works, which read so naturally, which seem to 
have flowed from the writer’s pen without a trace of 
effect—did they spring, suddenly, like Minerva from the 
head of Jove, clad in full perfection, or did the limae 
labor play a large part in the result ? 

How it was with Landor, I do not know, but Newman 
confesses that the effort of writing affected him with a 
sense of something like physical pain, not indeed because 
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he was straining after literary effect, but because he was 
striving to body forth with truth the image or the emotion 
within him. 

It is a process that cannot be hurried. With some 
writers it goes on subconsciously, and may take years. 
We may suppose, for example, that when Charles Lamb 
came home at evening after his first day at the South Sea 
House, he told his people, among other things, how the 
walls of that once busy edifice were hung with dingy 
maps, hardly decipherable, and obsolete charts of the 
Caribbean Sea. That was a statement of fact, a piece of 
information, nothing more. But, years afterwards. a 
vision of the South Sea House came to him again. He 
saw it once more, but in memory. Memory—the Mother 
of the Muses—and Time had wrought their work, and 
as the vision stole into his mind there came with it this 
strain of music: “Dusty maps of Mexico, dim as dreams, 
and soundings of the Bay of Panama’’, and it seemed, 
at the sound, as if a casement had opened on eternity. 
The miracle had been wrought. The particular had 
become the infinite. Thus is exemplified the difference 
between reportage, as the French call it, and literature. 

It is the fashion nowadays to disparage the Essays of 
Elia on the ground, I suppose, that there is no time, in 
these hurrying times, for such an unprofitable dreamer. 
And I fear it must be admitted that he would not be 
very much at his ease in the world today. But then neither 
would Shakespeare, nor Keats, nor Wordsworth. The 
Muses seem to have been driven out, not only from “the 
green corners of the earth”, but even from “the blue 
regions of the air”. It took Flaubert six years to write 
Madame Bovary. But then he had to test over and over 
again the musical quality of every sentence he wrote. 
Indeed he had the music of his sentences in his mind 
before ever he had the words to fit to them. “I have got 
a few more pages to do,” he once wrote to a friend, “but 
I’ve got all my ‘dying falls’” (7’a1 toutes mes chutes de 
phrase). He read over a hundred books and spent months 
in Carthage before he started on Salammbé. There is no 
time for that sort of thing today. 


J. Lewis May. 
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| id was a favourite principle of Chesterton’s that it is 
possible to see a thing again and again until it has be- 
come utterly staled to you by familiarity, and then 
suddenly to see it for the first time. Auberon Quin in the 
“Napoleon of Notting Hill’, walking behind two friends 
in frock coats, sees them all at once as two dragons, the 
buttons at the back of their coats being the eyes of the 
monster, and the slit its nose ; two dragons walking away 
from him. And this faculty, he held, did not apply only 
to mere imaginaries ; it was possible to have a vision of 
the truth in the same way—to see a thing as it really is 
for the first time, because all your nine hundred and 
ninety-nine previous glimpses of it had given you a 
merely conventional picture of it, and missed its essential 
truth. That is the burden of his introduction to “The 
Everlasting Man”; he introduces us to the picture of a 
primitive monster with a “strangely small head set on a 
neck not only longer, but larger than itself”, with “one 
disproportionate crest of hair running along the ridge of 
that heavy neck like a beard in the wrong place”, with 
“feet, each like a solid horn, alone amid the feet of so 
many cattle” ; and then it occurs to us that he is talking 
about the horse—only he is trying to make us see a horse 
as it really is for the first time in our lives, dwelling on its 
peculiarities instead of taking them for granted. He goes 
on to explain that it would do many of his contemporaries 
a lot of good if they could see for the first time, in this 
same way, a monster stranger even than the horse; the 
monster called Man. 

For one at my time of life, brought up under the 
influences proper to that time of life, to write an article 
about Chesterton is to labour under precisely the same 
handicap. You are too familiar with the subject to be 
able to form any clear ideasaboutit. Tome, Chesterton’s 
philosophy, in the broadest sense of that word, has been 
part of the air I breathed, ever since the age when a man’s 
ideas begin to disentangle themselves from his education. 
His paradoxes have become, as it were, the platitudes of 
my thought. And this was a man whose genius touched 
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everything; he had the universal grasp of his hero, 
Samuel Johnson, in days when literature had become 
at once more multitudinous and more specialized. He 
wrote of anthropology, archzology, history ancient and 
recent, politics national and continental, prose, poetry, 
theology, philosophy, art, criticism, what you will; they 
were the farrago of all his books. And in each depart- 
ment he appears, not as the competent journalist who 
has a knack of saying something about everything— 
though journalist was a title he rather welcomed than 
despised—but as a man of organic culture, who could 
really absorb what he read and digest it into his own 
system of thought. Ifa man proclaims himself a Marxian, 
he has given you a line on his political and economic 
beliefs ; a Wesleyan, he has named his theological creed ; 
a Freudian, you know something of his approach to the 
problems of the unconscious. If he should call himself a 
Chestertonian, you would see his whole attitude to life 
mapped out; it would include all the values. of life. 
How is a man who has made Chesterton his hero any time 
these last twenty years, almost, to turn himself upside 
down and see Chesterton not as something taken for 
granted ? 

What I am trying to do here is to give some account, 
not of Chesterton as a man, but of his message. And in 
the main I am trying to interpret his message as it 
reached me, looking back on some half-dozen or dozen of 
his most self-expressive works as I read them when they 
first came out, and trying to remember what they meant 
to me. I do not mean that I shall follow an order of 
strict bibliography ; but I shall have an eye, all the time, 
on the order in which his works came out. I do not 
know whether his message unfolded itself gradually to his 
own mind ; but, except perhaps among his close friends, 
it certainy did so to the minds of his readers. 

I was a schoolboy just beginning to think when “The 
Napoleon of Notting Hill” appeared. You have to read 
that book (the first I suppose, which really drew atten- 
tion to him, though his life of Browning came earlier), 
with the picture of the Boer War as its background. You 
must attempt to imagine—it is almost unimaginable in 
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our day—the atmosphere of Jingo imperialism in which 
the ordinary boy of that period had been brought up. 
Criticism of that attitude, satire upon that attitude, was 
already making itself felt ; I think Mr. Belloc’s “Emanuel 
Burden”, one of the greatest satirical works in our 
language, came out in the same year as “The Napoleon”. 
But Mr. Belloc wrote like an old man in his youth, just as 
Chesterton wrote like a boy in late life. And in boyhood, 
although satire may help to steady you, it is an ideal that 
youdemand. “The Napoleon of Notting Hill” presented 
quite suddenly to Imperialist England the idea of a small 
nation as something desirable for itself. You might 
start by regarding it as a joke, just as Auberon Quin 
drew up the Charter of the Cities for a joke. But there 
was a wand which could turn that comedy into romance 
—the sword. Given a man who would take that joke 
seriously, and it became necessary for a placid, effete, 
humanitarian imperialism to take the sword in its turn. 
The sense of humour, product of an over-civilized 
mentality, must be thrown to the winds ; and that meant 
that Notting Hill had won. Whatever its fortunes on 
the field of battle, it had won in the field of ideas by 
making its opponents take it, and themselves, seriously. 
The book itself, like all Chesterton’s work, was full of 
that rhetorical form which we call paradox ; it is probable 
that no article or essay on paradox will ever be written in 
which Chesterton is not mentioned, so much did he make 
the weapon hisown. But he made it his own in the spirit 
of King David, smiting off Goliath’s head with his own 
sword. Paradox, till then, had been regarded as a 
decadent device of the literary flaneur; it had enabled 
Oscar Wilde to tickle us with pleasant nonsense in 
“The Importance of Being Earnest”. Chesterton, setting 
out on his self-appointed task of massacring the decadents, 
began by wresting their own weapon from their hands. 
Or, at best, you thought of it as a convenient cloak under 
which Bernard Shaw would wrap up his more audacious 
sophistries, attacking our most sacred notions (that of the 
family, for example, in “You Never Can Tell”). Chester- 
ton, setting out to defend these sacred notions, would 


begin by turning the stone which the builders rejected 
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into the head of the corner. In an age which had gone 
mad over a hundred speculative fanaticisms, whose 
prophets had saturated the public with literary cleverness, 
it was not enough to state the case for sanity in plain 
terms. You must retort their own methods on the 
sophists, making truth appear something more dazzling, 
more daring, more original than error. 

But it was not merely that the book contained para- 
doxes ; the whole idea of the book was a paradox—to us. 
We had grown so accustomed to the idea that the happiest 
destiny which could fall to the lot of any nation was to be 
incorporated into the British Empire—and here was a 
man telling us that the small nation had a positive value 
of its own; that the infinite variety of a world divided 
up into small states, each with its own fierce loyalties, its 
own precious individuality, was an ideal which could be 
set over against our own unreflecting ideal of painting the 
map red. This was to be, in great part, Chesterton’s 
message. But he did not confine the patronage of his 
genius to small nations ; he extended it to small institu- 
tions—to the small landed proprietor who was being 
cleared off the scene to make room for scientific farming, 
to the small shop-keeper who was being frozen out by the 
big chain-stores with their threat of “amalgamate or 
starve”. ‘That the joy of ownership, the right of a man 
to express himself in his work, instead of being a hired 
servant working to the orders of another, should be 
extended to the greatest possible number of citizens, was 
thenceforward an idea which dominated Chesterton’s 
mind, and it is in large part the meaning of the political 
philosophy which he founded, what is known as Distribu- 
tism. 

Whether it is a practicable ideal, or whether—human 
nature being what it is, and human opportunities being 
what they are—it is bound to remain an ideal only, is a 

uestion we have no time to discuss here. Certainly, 
hesterton himself was not blind to its difficulties; in 
the story, it will be remembered, Notting Hill has no 
sooner become an independent city than it begins to 
turn into an empire ; the same patriotism which hitherto 
had made its story an epic of freedom inspired it to play 
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the tyrant in its turn ; so the wheel goes round. Just so 
Mr. Turnbull’s shop, which was called a toy-shop but 
really sold almost everything else in the world—“tobacco, 
exercise-books, sweet-stuff, novelettes, halfpenny paper- 
clips, halfpenny pencil sharpeners, bootlaces, and cheap 
fireworks” ; the kind of shop Chesterton loved—is, after 
all, a multiple store in germ ; the more it flourishes, the 
more it will extend, the more it extends, the more it will 
lose individuality and become a home of paid clerks ; 
there, but for the grace of God, goes Gordon Selfridge. 

“The Napoleon of Notting Hill” only indicates that 
difficulty, without attempting a solution of it. The book 
concludes, instead, by opening up a wider problem ; 
which was right ? Quin, who invented Notting Hill for 
a joke, or Wayne, who did not see that it was a joke and 
turned it into a reality ? Which is right—the cynic who 
sees everything as amusing, or the fanatic who has no 
sense of humour at all? ‘The answer to that is, that the 
two men are in reality only two lobes of one brain ; it is 
only when the world goes wrong that the pure precipita- 
tion of cynic or of fanatic is formed; the normal man, 
living in normal surroundings, isa blend of both. Laughter 
and love are everywhere ; in healthy people there is no 
war between them. So Chesterton defended himself, 
once for all, against the world which would alternatively 
accuse him of being too flippant or of taking things too 
seriously. If he did either, it was their fault, not his. 
It was because the times had gone wrong. 

“The Napoleon of Notting Hill” was followed up by 
“Heretics”, a Syllabus Errorum which defines and defies 
those tendencies in contemporary thought and literature 
from which Chesterton reacted ; some of them will only 
be remembered because Chesterton reacted from them. 
I must pass it over, since I have determined to confine 
myself to the romances. But I think it is probable that, 
when he had published it, Chesterton began to feel more 
at peace with the world because he had said his say. He 
had cleared up his mind, and cleared it up in public, about 
the people he disagreed with and his reasons for disagree- 
ing with them. His message might not have travelled 
far, but at least it had now achieved definition, though 
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only a negative kind of definition. His next important 
romance—the “Club of Queer Trades” contains much 
excellent fantasy, but it would hardly rank as an important 
book—is ““The Man who was Thursday”. It came out 
in 1908, when I was an undergraduate; and so rich 
is it in abrupt transitions from the flippant to the serious 
and back again that I always think of it as a young man’s 
book, written by some contemporary of my own. As a 
matter of fact, Chesterton was thirty-four years of age, and 
the dedication of it, to his school friend Mr. Bentley, 
shows him already looking back on his extreme youth as a 
time of somewhat exaggerated fears and unnecessarily 
anguished striving. 


Science announced nonentity, and art admired decay ; 


The world was old and ended, but you and I were gay. 


He recalls the struggle of the soul which it had cost, in the 
closing decade of last century, to keep faith or hope alive 
in an atmosphere, a literary atmosphere, of prevailing 
pessimism. He recalls the debt which he owed, and paid 
later on, to Robert Louis Stevenson, and his desperate 
attempt to be an optimist. ‘The story is “‘a tale of those 
old fears, even of those emptied hells” ; there is a sense 
of relief, though not of victory, in every line of it. It is 
not that the world has yet returned to sanity ; still less 
that Chesterton has capitulated at any point to its 
insanities. But he can take a clearer, calmer view now of 
the forces against which he has contended, and is still 
contending ; it is in that spirit that the story itself 1s 
written. 

The story is a fantasia, perhaps unique in literature; I 
have described it elsewhere as something akin to rewriting 
the “Pilgrim’s Progress” in the style of the “Pickwick 
Papers”. Youcan read it, up to the beginning of the last 
chapter, as a mere adventure story ; that of the police 
agent who enrols himself as an anarchist, to discover 
gradually that the other members of the supreme council, 
all except the President, are in the same position as himself. 
He thinks at one moment that the whole world has gone 
anarchist, when he finds himself with four of the police, 
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his companions, pursued by an angry mob over the 
countryside ; only to discover that the mob are behaving 
in that way because they are mistaking the police for 
anarchists. But in the last chapter, where the President 
of the Anarchist Council turns out to be the man in the 
dark room, the chief of secret police who issued to them 
their commission to fight against anarchy, they demand 
explanations; and the explanations cut deep into 
philosophy ; nay, into theology. “Why does each small 
thing in the world have to fight against the world itself ? 
.. . For the same reason that I had to be alone in the 
dreadful Council of the Days. So that each thing that 
obeys law may have the glory and isolation of the 
anarchist. So that each man fighting for order may be 
as good and brave as the dynamiter. ... No agonies 
can be too great to buy the right to say to this accuser, 
‘we also have suffered’.” 

I may be entirely wrong, but I hazard the guess that 
the moral of “The Man who was Thursday” reflects a 
moment in Chesterton’s life when his religious beliefs 
had taken clear shape; when he had “made his soul”. 
It was in the same year, 1908, that he produced “Ortho- 
doxy”’, a book which should certainly have been followed 
by his immediate reception into the Church, if the gift of 
faith itself always came with that orientation of the mind 
which is its natural counterpart. It is only guess-work, 
but I feel that must have been the moment at which 
Chesterton really began to feel certain of himself, and 
therefore began to show more tolerance towards others. 
Perhaps, in age, he had reached that “shock of maturity” 
of which Mr. Belloc writes: “The moment when a man 
is grown up, when he sees things as they are—that is, 
backwards—and feels solidly himself”. Anyhow, I sup- 
pose the philosophical moral of the “Man who was 
Thursday” is that the people we fight against because we 
see them to be in the wrong are, after all, fighting for some 
distorted vision of the right ; each has the policeman’s 
card in his pocket, and thinks you an anarchist as surely 
as you think him one. 

Did that mean to say that, after all, one cause is as good 
as another so long as you fight manfully for it, and have 
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the experience, as Stevenson would say, of “thrilling with 
the joy of girded men” when you do so? That what 
matters is not the cause for which we work, but the spirit 
in which we work for it? If anybody hoped, for a 
short while, that Chesterton would accept so monstrously 
un-Chestertonian a conclusion, the appearance, two 
years later, of ““The Ball and the Cross” was admirably 
calculated to undeceive him. It came out about the 
same time as “What’s Wrong with the World”, that 
telling collection of short articles in which Chesterton’s 
political beliefs are stated and defended as his religious 
beliefs had been stated and defended in “Orthodoxy”. 
But the “Ball and the Cross”—I have an impression that 
the idea of it was roughed out some years earlier—confines 
itself to the theological sphere, and is undisguisedly a 
defence of controversy. It is the story of a Catholic 
Highlander and an atheist bookseller who determine to 
fight a duel in defence of their respective beliefs ; their 
wanderings and escapes from the police and from other 
well-meaning persons who always manage to interrupt the 
duel when it seems to be coming off, and how finally they 
are entrapped by two mad doctors, mad doctors in every 
sense, in an asylum where they meet all the sane people 
they have encountered in the course of the book, all as 
patients. 

Now, it is true that this book is a glorification of fight- 
ing, that is, of controversy. It is true that the author 
admires the atheist printer, Turnbull, almost as much as 
Maclan, the hero, and puts into his mouth the most 
specious arguments available in favour of his unbeliefs— 
though still taking care, like Dr. Johnson, not to let “the 
Whig dogs have the best of it”. But if you suggest that 
it does not really matter whether there be a God or no, 
so long as believers and atheists go on quarrelling honestly 
and spiritedly about the question of his existence—then 
you are falling into the precise error made in the book by 
the ex-don, Mr. Maurice Wimpey, who encouraged the 
two combatants to fight their duel in his garden because 
he worshipped force and wanted to see a mandie. They 
chased him into a scummy pond at the sword’s point; 
they would not leave him under his illusion that the 
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sword’s point was the point of swords. They fought, 
not for the joy of fighting, but to prove in the face of an 
indifferent world that the question over which they 
differed was worth fighting over ; that the wars of religion 
were the only really just wars, the only really humane 
wars. ‘That ultimate debate between God and material- 
ism, which never left Chesterton’s mind all through the 
thirty-five years of his literary activity, was a better thing 
to come to blows over than the possession of a few 
diamond mines. ‘The true sanity is not that of the two 
mad doctors, who shut you up in an asylum if you quarrel 
over God’s existence, because after all there is so much to 
be said for and against. ‘The true sanity realizes that 
the truth, let it be what it may, matters furiously. 

“The Ball and the Cross” introduces into Chesterton’s 
romance a feature which was entirely absent in “The 
Napoleon of Notting Hill”, absent from all but half a 
dozen pages of ““Ihe Man who was Thursday”. It has a 
heroine ; indeed, two heroines. Here is a point which 
is perhaps worth mentioning ; in all Chesterton’s stories 
you are never introduced to a woman he wants you to 
dislike. There is one fussy old lady in “‘Manalive” ; 
there are one or two dangerous beauties in the “Father 
Brown” stories. But I do not think there is any author 
with a literary output comparable to Chesterton’s who 
displays so consistently chivalrous an attitude towards the 
other sex. That is a digression, but I think it is worth 
making; it is of a piece with Chesterton’s enormous 
reverence for women, with his knightly devotion, I do 
not know by what other name to call it, to the holy 
Mother of God. 

The form of the three romances I have been discussing 
is always the same in outline ; each is a dream ending in a 
nightmare. Chesterton wrote in an age when the 
apocalyptic type of romance was popular; the age of 
H. G. Wells in his prime, of Robert Hugh Benson, of the 
now forgotten Guy Thorne. But it was a treatment akin 
to his own genius; the broad sweep of his imaginative 
vision found its proper outlet in describing the last fatal 
battle in which the empire of Notting Hill went under ; 
or the strange pageant in which the six policemen, dressed 
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in flowing robes to personify the six days of Creation, 
make their complaint before the mysterious Master they 
have served ; or the burning down of the madhouse, with 
the escape of nearly all, but not quite all, its inmates. 
He returned to it again, a little later, in the “Flying Inn”’. 
But his next story, “Manalive”, though the spirit of the 
high wind that blows through its pages gives it something 
of a dream-like consistency, has nothing of this apocalyptic 
character ; contains no situation of world-catastrophe. 
Nevertheless, it is an allegory. ‘The figure of Innocent 
Smith is unmistakably a type. 

I have always wondered whether “Manalive” was 
modelled at all on Mr. Jerome’s play, produced a few 
years before, “The Passing of the Third Floor Back’. 
There is a strong resemblance between the two; in 
either case a mysterious stranger arrives suddenly at a 
London boarding-house, and although he only stays there 
a few days leaves all the various characters in it the better 
for his visit. If Chesterton really had reminiscences, 
even unconscious, of Mr. Jerome’s play in his mind, the 
twist he has given to the situation in his treatment of it 
is at once startling and characteristic. Mr. Jerome’s 
mysterious stranger was played by Forbes Robertson, 
enveloped in a great cloak and talking in impressive tones 
as if to guarantee a supernatural origin. ‘The mysterious 
stranger of “‘Manalive’”, if he is modelled on anybody, 
must have been modelled on the old gentleman in 
“Nicholas Nickleby”. He puts everybody in a good 
temper, though they regard him as a harmless lunatic. 
But when he shoots holes in the hat of a visiting psycholo- 
gist, and when a long dossier is produced which purports 
to identify him as a murderer and a housebreaker who 
has deserted his wife and eloped several times with 
women who were never heard of again, the harmlessness 
of his lunacy is called in doubt, and a kind of judicial 
investigation is conducted by the boarding-house guests. 

It proves, of course, that the eccentric Innocent Smith 
is a crack shot who threatens pessimists with a revolver 
till he makes them admit they are in love with life, an 
acrobat who climbs over roofs and breaks into his own 
flat, so as to sit in his own chair and drink his own port 
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with a spice of adventure added to them ; an energetic 
traveller who has been round the world for the sole 
purpose of coming back to his home as if it were some 
remote spot on a distant continent; a restless but 
singularly faithful husband who boards out his wife in 
odd places, and experiences, with never-failing zest, the 
thrill of eloping with her. 

If you had asked Chesterton what he meant Innocent 
Smith to represent, I think he would have said the 
innocence and the fresh eyes of childhood investing with 
excitement and colour the drab surroundings—or so they 
have seemed hitherto—or half a dozen unsuccessful and 
disillusioned people. ‘“‘He was an astral baby,” says one 
of the characters, “born of all four of us, he was only 
our own youth returned. ... Once or twice, by the 
mercy of God, we may feel the same thing, but the man 
we shall never see. In a spring garden before breakfast 
we shall smell the smell called Smith. In the sapping 
of brisk twigs, in tiny fires we shall hear a noise called 
Smith”, and so on; in fact he is a spirit—the spirit of 
youth reborn. 

I do not think it ever occurred to Chesterton that he 
was, in a sense, writing an autobiographical novel. Yet, 
in fact, Chesterton was Innocent Smith, and his effect 
on the world was the effect Smith had on the boarding- 
house. Only Smith, like Professor Chadd in the “Club 
of Queer Trades”, would express by actions what 
Chesterton expressed by his words. Chesterton taught 
us that life was after all worth living if only we would see 
its values from a new angle—as the Warden of Brakespeare 
did when he hung upside down from the gargoyle on the 
bridge. Chesterton was often accused of being a Socialist 
by people who heard him denouncing the great fortunes 
of the very rich, until they learned to recognize his 
devotion to the idea of ownership, as that is expressed 
in the lives of the moderately poor. Chesterton made us 
see the value of old institutions, the cogency of old truths, 
by dint of travelling round the world, as it were, to 
rediscover them—by re-interpreting truisms as the 
paradoxes they really were, things staled by familiarity 
as the exciting, adventurous things they really were. 
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Chesterton made us see that romance lies not in flitting 
out of boredom from one amorous adventure to another, 
but in experiencing, and returning, a lifelong fidelity. 

It would seem natural to add here some considerations 
of the last complete romance Chesterton brought out in 
his pre-War period. I mean “The Flying Inn”. But, 
although it will always be read, if only for the songs and 
poems with which it is interspersed, it has not that unity 
of design which characterizes the books we have been 
discussing hitherto. It leans much on satire; and the 
satire has a variety of targets—puritans, sham philan- 
thropists, food faddists, politicians, Jews, Turks, infidels, 
sentimentalists, decadence in literature and in art. It is 
as if Chesterton had been trying to rewrite “Heretics” in 
the form of a novel; there is no continuous thread of 
argument which binds it together except the Chesterton- 
ian glorification of common things—beer and donkeys and 
songs sung in the hour of peril, and the homely courage 
and honesty of the poor. The truth is, I think, that by 
now Chesterton was writing so much, and in so many 
different media, that his attack on the heresies of his day 
was no longer concentrated in a few hammer-blows as 
heretofore. ‘This period just before the War is the period 
of “Magic”, “The Ballad of the White Horse’, “The 
Innocence”, and then “The Wisdom of Father Brown”, 
“George Bernard Shaw’, the “Victorian Age in Litera- 
ture”, besides what he contributed to The Eye-Witness 
(later, G. K.’s Weekly), and his regular articles in the 
Illustrated London News. I do not think it was true of 
Chesterton, at any time of his life, that he wrote too 
much ; he may have endangered his health, but he did 
not endanger his style or the quality of his output ; the 
fertility of his genius seemed inexhaustible. But he 
was concentrating less on the output of allegorical fiction ; 
and to trace the further development of his ideas would 
need a much fuller treatment than we have room to give 
it here. 

It is probably true that Chesterton’s earlier work was 
more influential than his later work—at any rate, in the 
department of fiction. The ftgure of Father Brown, 
once it was invented, leaped into favour with the fiction- 
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reading public ; he was so obviously the most successful 
of a hundred attempts to create a detective who should 
not be like Sherlock Holmes. And that public—it is a 
weakness with any sort of public—demands that a success 
should be indefinitely repeated; “The Man Who Knew 
Too Much” might be a sort of detective, and the stories 
of the “Four Faultless Felons” might be mystery stories ; 
but where was Father Brown? He was almost too 
successful a creation ; he was in danger of swallowing up 
his author. ‘The Father Brown stories have had, I should 
suppose, an enormous sale, the earlier ones especially. 
And they are full of Chesterton, as everything that 
Chesterton ever wrote was full of Chesterton. But I 
would not say they have been influential with the genera- 
tion that has grown up since the War, as the “Napoleon 
of Notting Hill” and “The Man who was Thursday” 
were influential with ours. Partly because the message 
Chesterton preached was by now less of a surprise; you 
took it for granted instead of meditating upon it. Partly 
because the Father Brown stories are so good merely as 
detective stories, that it is possible to overlook the moral 
in most of them in your appreciation of their literary 
excellence—you are tempted sometimes to skip over the 
moral in your impatience to reach the explanation of the 
mystery. 

You were not meant to do that. Nearly always there 
is a philosophical or at least a political idea at the very 
heart of each story. If Chesterton based one of his 
mysteries on the simple and familiar fact that a waiter is 
dressed like a diner, he did not mean you to stand aghast 
at the genius which could create a puzzle out of it. He 
meant you to reflect on the singular character of a 
civilization which can make a diner so very much like a 
waiter, and at the same time so very different. If he 
described a postman as an invisible man, a mentally 
invisible man, because you so took him for granted that 
you say nobody has entered a house when in fact you have 
seen a postman enter a house, he meant you to realize 
where bureaucracy is leading us. If Professor Openshaw, 
the authority on psychic occurrences, fails to see through 
the very incomplete disguise adopted by his secretary, 
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because, although he has given the man his orders for years, 
he has never really looked at him, what we are called upon 
to exclaim at is not so much the ingenuity of the secretary 
as the inhumanity of Professor Openshaw. I think | 
am right in saying that in practically every Father Brown 
story the mystery depends, not on some matertal possi- 
bility which we have overlooked (as in the case of the 
man who was stabbed with an icicle in the Turkish bath, 
or the medicine-bottle which was not shaken up to 
counteract the poison, or the swamp adder that was let 
in by the skylight, and so on), but on some kink of human 
thought, some trick of human behaviour, which is worth a 
sermon to the little priest who sees through the difficulty 
and knows humanity because of, not in spite of, his 
knowledge of divinity. But how many of Father Brown’s 
admirers really stop to listen to the sermon ? 

Will Chesterton be remembered ; and if so, will he be 
remembered as a writer of romances? ‘That he himself 
should be speedily forgotten is the prayer of every true 
prophet. He sees the world at fault, and fulminates 
accordingly ; he would be only too glad if soon after his 
death, if not in his own lifetime, the world so thoroughly 
corrected its faults as to make the fulminations seem 
unnecessary, fantastic—echoes of a dead world, possessing 
a merely period interest. So Michael, the Bulgarian 
recluse in ““The Ball and the Cross”, has spent his time in 
constructing really admirable refutations of “certain 
heresies, the last professors of which had been burnt, 
generally by each other, precisely 1119 years previously”. 
Chesterton, where he is now, could hear no better news 
than that his own book “Heretics” was similarly out of 
date. There is perhaps more danger that he should be 
forgotten for the opposite reasons. It may be that the 
tendencies against which he fought, mass-production, 
industrial slavery, sentimental evasion of moral principles, 
senseless curtailment of human liberties, and so on, will 
come to be more and more with us, till the world finds it 
incredible that such protests as his were ever made. 
Most probably, I think, he will be remembered as a great 
imaginative artist, whatever course the world takes. And 
by us Catholics, who have a long memory, not only for the 
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saints, he will certainly be remembered as a man who 
fought always on the side of the angels, a great model, to 
the authors of all time, of two virtues in particular— 
innocence and humility. And if the world remembers 
him only by his more polished productions—“The Ballad 
of the White Horse”, for example, and some of his 
biographies, and ““The Everlasting Man”—Catholic boy- 
hood will still, I think, be brought up on those thrilling 
earlier romances of his, on the battle fought in the dark 
about the streets of Notting Hill, and the anarchist 
chasing the police through the French countryside, and 
the President of Brakespeare College being forced at the 
revolver’s point to thank God for the ducks on the pond. 
I, at least, hope so; for with these memories goes my 
own youth. 
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R. A. Knox. 
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Italian Mystics of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries. An 
Anthology arranged by Arrigo Levasti. 8vo0. 1017 pages. 


(Rizzoli, Milan, 1935.) 


N this beautiful anthology of Italian mystical prose, 

Professor Levasti has gathered material which shows 
the outstanding spiritual qualities of Italy during the 
early Renaissance, and we are greatly his debtors for 
what he has collected. The field was so wide that some 
limit has indeed to be set; and therefore we find here 
only Italian originals or translations made from the Latin 
during the period concerned. Thus Saint Thomas 
Aquinas and much of Blessed Angela of Foligno is 
excluded, while by admitting no poems Professor Levasti 
has had to shut out not only the “Divine Comedy”, but 
also the beautiful Laud literature beginning with the 
“Canticle of the Sun” and culminating in Jacopone 
da Todi. Even so, however, in these pages taken from 
twenty-two highly individual authors and commented 
on in a long introduction and copious critical notes, there 
is a great deal of spiritual splendour ; and through them 
we can follow not only the records of personal experience, 
but that transformation of spiritual outlook which found 
expression in the religious and social life of Italy and in all 
the arts. 

Nothing could illustrate this transformation better 
than the opening extracts from the De Contemptu 
Mundi of Pope Innocent III and the Franciscan writings 
which follow. J/ Libro di Lottiert Diacono e Cardinale, 
as it was commonly called, is indeed a grim picture of 
human life written by a great Pope who knew all the 
secrets of power and success. It may be objected that 
Innocent was no mystic. Much depends on how the 
word is used, and Professor Levasti makes it cover very 
wide ground of devotional and ascetic writing, in some 
of which the mystical experience, if by such we mean an 
overwhelming sense of personal contact with super- 
natural truth, is indirect. It is indirect in this tract of 
Pope Innocent ; contemplation of the misery of this 
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world at most prepares the ground for the detachment 
necessary to all spiritual illumination—it can never of 
itself flood the soul with a consciousness of vast, enhanced 
life. To procure this detachment, Innocent makes us 
move in a world where all is dark ; man is born to material 
and moral misery, consumed by vice and corruption, all 
nature and creation are in a state of perpetual warfare ; 
the longer man lives the more he suffers. So with the 
world—the longer it lasts the worse it becomes. Alas, 
miserable mothers, to have produced such unhappy 
children! What man can say he has had one day of 
complete happiness when he has not felt the stings of 
conscience and evil desire? Life flies quickly, none can 
hold it; Death, armed, advances—none can arrest it; 
hope is here a stranger ; and even love is seen only from 
the point of view of the mourner ; while the final touch 
of gloom is given in a gruesome quotation from Josephus 
to prove that the innocent shall be punished with the 
guilty. This is indeed a nightmare world, into which 
none of the tenderness of Saint Bernard, for instance, 
has penetrated—a world governed only by terror in the 
mood of the most terrifying examples of Romanesque 
sculpture ; and to emerge from it into the company of 
Saint Francis and his followers is like coming from a 
dungeon into the sunlight. It is after reading the 
Libro di Lottiert that we realize the full significance of 
the story of Innocent’s dream of the Little Poor Man 
propping up the falling Lateran. Human nature cannot 
find God only through pessimism. 

The answer to this particular medieval pessimism is 
given in the whole attitude of Saint Francis and the 
second Rule of the Friars Minor and the Testament. 
Both of these are here given in a fifteenth century transla- 
tion, which, like many others, comes from Florence, 
and must be read in the light of that wonderful though 
later commentary contained in the chapter on Perfect 
Joy in the Fioretti. If, for Innocent, man cannot 
know joy, Saint Francis assures us that in this world 
and under human conditions man can possess perfect joy, 
but it is joy bought with the Cross, joy on the heights of 
La Verna, joy the sister of poverty. This joy radiates 
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from the other passages of the Ftorett: chosen here, 
which tells us of Francis’s intimacy with Our Lord, of his 
relation to Saint Clare, to his disciples, to the animals, of 
the contemplative ardour of the First Companions. 
They were not new, these Trecento tales of birds and 
beasts. In Latin such stories had been told for nearly a 
thousand years; the Irish saints in particular were as 
close to the animal world as Francis ; but in the history 
of Italian mysticism it is he who stands out as realizing 
most vividly the bond between all created things. And 
after him there tend to disappear those scenes of horror 
and terror found in so much sculpture of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries—scenes in which men with beasts and 
beasts with beasts are in perpetual warfare to destroy and 
torture each other. ‘Those scenes in Italy belong to 
the pre-Franciscan world, though even there they were 
spasmodic more than general; still, it is only necessary 
to recall the facade of Lucca cathedral or the porch of 
Ferrara to feel how fiercely a Manichaean fear and 
horror had caught, at any rate, a part of the mediaeval 
imagination. 

Fear as a mystical emotion is in the early Franciscans 
too, but how different it is from that of the De Con- 
temptu. Mundi of these examples in Romanesque 
sculpture! “Fear of God,” says Brother Giles, “keeps 
man from evil, makes him obedient ; but the man fears 
most who most adores”—which we can take to express 
the ever-increasing awe which the contemplative must 
feel before the opening horizons of the divine Majesty. 
Contemporary evidence tells much of the contemplative 
powers of Brother Giles. His ecstatic states lasted, it 
seems, sometimes as long as a fortnight, and the boys of 
Perugia would run after him in the street, shouting 
“Paradise, paradise !” for the fun of seeing an old man 
rapt in a trance at the word. Uncritical by nature, he 
gives no details of his own spiritual experience, but it 
flashes out unconsciously in his saying. For him prayer 
was “the beginning and end of all good, and he to whom 
the gift of prayer has been granted has received the 
greatest of favours’, by which he evidently refers to a 
very high degree of mental prayer, for he further declares, 
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“T could wish for no better death than that of con- 
templation”. He is essentially theocentric, only asking 
to be absorbed in God; this is the keynote of his life, 
and we know—humble man as he was—of his conviction 
that, like the Apostles, he had been directly inspired by 
the Holy Spirit. He always said that Monte Pissolo 
behind Cetona, where Our Lord appeared to him, was as 
holy as La Verna; and when his friends suggested 
building a church there and asked him for the dedication, 
he answered, “To the feast of Pentecost.” There is a 
wealth of contemplation, too, behind Brother Giles’s 
more popular sayings. Here the words are as direct as 
the thought, for like Italian peasants of all ages he talked 
in parables and proverbs, and like many another mystic 
his wit is loaded with the surest evangelical common 
sense, salt for everyday life. How well he could tell a 
story, how relentlessly focus the source of evil! No one 
could get round Brother Giles, and no adversity could 
conquer him, for he says, “If a man be conquered by all 
other men he still conquers them if he has conquered the 
force of his own desire and the evil suggestions of the 
world and the devil.” The story of the visit of Saint 
Louis is apocryphal, but it shows in what esteem his 
influence was held; and Saint Bonaventure, who was 
so very different in both temperament and intellect, 
venerated Brother Giles as a master in the science of the 
soul. He even took up Giles’s scale of mystical steps of 
prayer, fire, unction, ecstasy, contemplation, tasting 
quiet and glory ; though, as Professor Levasti points out, 
it still has to be historically proved whether or no these 
grades were originally from Brother Giles or whether he 
took them from a work, De Septem Gradibus Contempla- 
tionts, which appeared about the same time. 

In Saint Bonaventure this science is explicit and 
systematic, he is less instinctive than his masters Saint 
Augustine, Saint Bernard, or Saint Francis; and his 
whole system of mystical devotion seems rather the 
outcome of the meditation and reasoning of a naturally 
mystical nature than of a personal plunging of a soul 
into God. Perhaps Angelo Clareno was partly right in 
saying that the friar in Brother James’s vision who only 
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drank half of the chalice of life was Brother Bonaventure. 
Monsieur Gilson says truly “that in Saint Bonaventure a 
paradox extraordinary but infinitely fertile was to be 
accomplished, that of an authentically Franciscan soul 
seeking its interior equilibrium in knowledge and re- 
constructing the universe in relation to its own needs”, 
It is this which makes of Saint Bonaventure a landmark in 
Franciscan history and which gives him extraordinary 
power of appeal to a large number of natures, more 
complex perhaps than were the first companions. And 
if he does not irresistibly kindle a fire in his readers, he is 
yet a master of persuasion who can trace every step of the 
long way of contemplation through love of the Crucified 
Saviour, by which man can rise above himself to God. 
Very often, too, Saint Bonaventure has the genuine 
Francis rapture, the intimate fervour of devotion to the 
human person of the Saviour, which at times recalls 
Saint Bernard and still more St. Francis, and his Jtinera- 
rium Mentis in Deum was written at La Verna. Often 
he is flooded by a desire, a thirst for God, and it is this 
desire which runs all through the extracts we have here 
before us from the Arbore della Croce, the Solzloquto, 
and the Specchio det Venticinque Gradt. “I am cruci- 
fied with Christ,” is the motto of the Tree of the Cross, 
though Saint Bonaventure does not explore the depths of 
mystical implication in the Apostle’s words, but uses 
them rather symbolically. He sets the tree before us 
more like some great fresco of the life of Christ and he 
very often seeks to heighten the emotion by an appeal to 
the visual imagination. The tree is watered by never- 
ending fountains which become the four rivers of life 
watering the whole church of God, and the base is the 
mystery of the Incarnation above which spread the 
branches each with its manifold fruits. ‘These are all the 
episodes of the Passion, while the topmost branches show 
the glory of Christ, and here Saint Bonaventure rises in a 
beautiful lyrical invocation to the Saviour. 


O Sovereign Beauty of the highest God and purest clarity of 
the Eternal Light, Life which gives life to all things, light which 
kindles all other lights enduring in perpetual splendour before 
whose divine throne are thousands of thousands of lights which 
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have shone since the beginning of creation. . . . This is He who 
said I am Alpha and Omega. He who is called Jesus, by Whom 
all men are saved, the adorable, loving and beloved Jesus, infinitely 
sweet, the end and rest of all believing souls. 


The Soliloguio is even more lyrical, the dialogue 
between a man and his soul is like a song of ample melody 
and rhythm, and the whole theme is the longing of the 
soul for God, a longing that Saint Bonaventure insists 
can be satisfied far sooner by prayer than by study, which 
is only another way of putting Julian of Norwich’s “By 
love He can be gotten and holden, by thought never”. 
And greater than any longing of man for God is God’s 
longing to give Himself to man. After the Soltloguto 
the Specchio is more pedestrian, a manual of spiritual 
advice; but in this Saint Bonaventure has neither the 
wit nor the sparkling common sense of Saint Francis 
and Brother Giles. 

In spirit, as in language, the translations from Saint 
Bonaventure’s Latin are close to that of the Meditations 
from the Life of Christ, and they probably all came from 
the same fifteenth-century source. The Meditations, a 
“popular” life of Christ and one of the most famous 
books of its time, has often been ascribed to Saint 
Bonaventure himself. Now it is generally admitted to 
have been written by a disciple, probably Giovanni di 
San Gimignano, also called De Caulibus. F. Fisher in 
the Archivum Franciscanum Historicum* maintained 
that certain chapters on the Passion were by Saint 
Bonaventure, and also that the first version had been in 
Italian; but this opinion is contested by Professor 
Levasti, who thinks that the author merely used many 
earlier meditations on this subject, incorporating them 
into his own book in his own words. It is in any case 
interesting to note the indebtedness of the Meditations 
not only to Saint Bonaventure and Saint Bernard, but 
also to the writers of the eastern Church, to George of 
Nicomedia and Symeon Metaphrastes and to the general 
scheme of certain dramatic homilies. This indebtedness 
takes on additional substance, if the assumption of 


* 1932: 
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Professor Camelli in the introduction to his edition of the 
hymns of Saint Romanus of Emesa be true, that the early 
Syrian hymns were commonly known in Italy until the 
thirteenth century. This would give a new background 
to all the Passion Laments of Our Lady; and if such a 
popularity can be assumed for the works of Saint Romanus, 
why not also for those of other Greek writers? In a 
great many examples of Byzantine sacred art of the early 
Middle Ages there are points of tenderness and pathos 
which seem directly to foreshadow the Italian Trecento, 
The full extent of Byzantine influence in the whole field 
of mediaeval Italian culture still has to be assessed, but 
it is safe to remember that the influx of Greek scholars 
into Italy after the fall of Constantinople marked the 
end of a long and steady tradition. The churches 
indeed had been divided but many minds and hearts 
were attuned to the Greek religious spirit, especially 
among the Franciscans. ‘To quote only the most famous, 
John of Parma, Haymo of Faversham, Angelo Clareno 
and Saint Bonaventure all laboured to promote the cause 
of outward reunion. 

But this is digression, and if the ancestry of the Medita- 
tions be complex the spirit and language in which they 
are told are Italian and Franciscan. ‘The appeal is all to 
the human and emotional side of the Gospel story, the 
emphasis is always on the note of tenderness and pathos, 
the believer is invited to re-live the life of Christ in 
imagination, to be present at the Nativity, even to be 
allowed to hold the Divine Baby ; and when we come to 
the Passion, the Cross appears less as the mystical means of 
redemption than as the gibbet on which the Beloved is 
dying, watched by His Mother and friends. We are here 
in the spirit of many Umbrian Devozitonit on the 
Passion, close to the Stabat Mater and the Donna del 
Paradiso of Jacopone and to the many Complaints of the 
Virgin written all over Europe at that time. 

Something of the same idiom is apparent in the 
exquisite little pamphlet of the Mystical Marriage of 
Saint Francis and Lady Poverty, and we can lose sight of 
what is polemical in the delicacy of the writing which in 
parts has almost the tang of Brother Giles. He would 
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certainly have joined in deriding Avarice when she poses 
as Prudence. The Mystical Marriage too has had many 
attributions—Saint Anthony, John Peacham, Giovanni 
Parenti, Crescentius, and Blessed John of La Verna; 
whoever wrote it felt not only the Franciscan but the 
universal value of Poverty as a fundamental spiritual 
principle. Lady Poverty is everywhere at home, and 
when she asks to be shown her cloister “they took her 
up on to a certain hill and showed her all the world, 
saying, “This, Lady, is our cloister’.” 

It comes almost naturally to associate John of La Verna 
with the Mystical Marriage when we remember how the 
Fioretti tell of him and of his visions of Our Lord in 
the forest of La Verna; but his spiritual experience 
comes to us indirectly and the only hints of autobiography 
are in the tiny tract, 1 Gradi dell’ Anima, in which we 
feel he says as little as he can, anxious perhaps to escape 
from an importunate disciple back again to solitude and 
silence. 

How different John of La Verna must have been from 
his friend Jacopone da Todi whom he went to comfort on 
his deathbed, warned by the spirit of Jacopone’s need. 
Here we have only a few “Sayings”, by some held to be 
apocryphal, and a short tract on “How a man can come 
most quickly to a knowledge of the Truth and possess 
within himself Perfect Peace”. Small works when 
compared with the great Lauds, but if it is even doubtful 
whether they be from the actual hand of Jacopone they 
certainly interpret his spirit, and even in such minor 
pages the character of the man is clear. How brusque he 
is after Saint Bonaventure, how opinionated and how 
convincing! He knows that complete abandon of self is 
necessary for union with uncompromising terseness ; 
nothing can satisfy him but the whole and the highest. 
Temperamentally he has all the dynamic. violence of 
feeling that was so characteristic of at least one side of 
Umbrian religious life, of Ranieri Fasani and the Flagel- 
lants, for instance, and which finds expression in Umbrian 
art and literature. Only when the expropriation of self 
is complete can Christ be perfectly united to the soul, 
and how Jacopone himself experienced that union he 
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tells in his greatest Lauds. In the tract selected by 
Professor Levasti he only traces the way in a few decisive 
strokes, but the acuteness of his own self-discipline 
speaks with doubled eloquence when we bear in mind 
what kind of man Jacopone was before his conversion. 
The words reveal the storm and stress, the struggle and 
anguish he went through; he enumerates the four 
battles the soul has to win, the state of almost desperate 
sorrow and compunction which is the necessary prelude 
to the beginning of love called forth by consideration of 
the work of redemption accomplished by Christ, and 
which in turn leads on to that state of fulfilment when 
the soul knows the secrets of God, tastes life eternal, and 
loses all tears. Of that final absorption in God with its 
unalterable peace, Jacopone says to the soul: “Thou 
drinkest and art drunk”; and such flashes, common in 
his writings, show how small a part reason and the intel- 
lect played in the spiritual experience of this naturally 
intellectual man or in his attempts to record it. The 
words come swift from an apprehension so direct, from 
a contact so satisfying as to be complete proof of its 
own validity to the soul which experiences it. 

Jacopone can be as practical, too, as Brother Giles. 
“When I want to prove my love of God,” he says, “‘and 
I pray for something which He refuses, do I love Him 
as before ? If He disposes to the contrary, do I love Him 
ten times more than before ?” He is like Brother Giles 
also in his sense of allegory, and when he wishes to preach 
the mastery of the senses he does so in a tale of a lovely 
virgin possessing one beautiful jewel. She had also five 
poor brothers, a musician, a painter, a perfumer, a cook 
and a ruffian, and in their own way each in turn tries to 
bribe his sister. But she refused them all. Then at last 
came a great King and he also begged for the jewel. 
“But Messere, what do you offer me in exchange ?” 
asked the virgin. “Eternal life,” he answered, “and to 
be a great lady and to receive all thy heart desires.” 
And the virgin said, “Lord, thy power and nobility 
is such I can refuse Thee nothing. Most gladly do I 
give the jewel into Thy hands.” And Jacopone goes on 
to describe the virgin of the soul : 
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Custom [he says] it is that a woman should adorn herself to 
appear beautiful, and in order to do this she must have a lovely 
face, well coloured, she must be tall and healthy and vigorous, 
be well-dressed and of seemly behaviour. So it is with the soul, 
faith will make her face lovely, hope gives her stature, charity 
gives her colour, prudence gives her moderation, strength makes 
her vigorous, temperance makes her healthy, justice adorns her 
and seeing her thus made ready when she enters Heaven, all the 
angels, the doctors, prophets, the patriarchs, apostles, martyrs 
and saints hasten to greet her. 


In this woman do we find a memory of Jacopone’s 
much-loved wife? Perhaps there is a touch of auto- 
biography too in his description of the five grades of 
patience necessary to the soul, that patience which it 
had cost Jacopone so much to learn. First he says a 
man should desire bodily suffering, secondly he should 
desire that no one should care for him, that all may 
do him harm, that God may take from him all consola- 
tion, and that for all these things he may not hope for 
reward either in this world or in the next. Surely this 
is the genuine Jacopone of the Lauds. 

The same stages of the spiritual life are enlarged on 
by Giacomo da Milano, but with what a world of 
difference! Giacomo is more akin temperamentally to 
Saint Bonaventure than to Jacopone ; compare only how 
the two treat the same great theme of Our Lady’s lament 
beneath the Cross. Giacomo is luminous and tranquil, 
musical in thought and expression, never devastating or 
sublime ; and beautiful as the thoughts and words often 
are, it is a talking about spiritual experience, not the thing 
itself coming red-hot from the furnace, as is the case with 
Jacopone or that other great Franciscan mystic, Blessed 
Angela of Foligno. 

It was only possible to Professor Levasti to represent 
Angela by a small pamphlet The Way of Salvation, 
evidently the composition of a disciple, a pale reflection 
of Angela’s own words though undoubtedly derived from 
her teaching. It is the same way as that of Jacopone: 
total abandonment of all earthly attachment, of self, 
Poverty and the Cross as the path by which the soul 


can attain that inner peace of perfect love of God. 
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Angela’s experience of that love is contained in the 
Memoriale which has recently been exhaustively studied 
by the Pére Doncoeur, Abbé Ferré and Monsignor 
Faloci-Pulignani. In all probability this document must 
have been dictated in Italian but written in Latin by 
friars acting as Angela’s secretaries. Often they com- 
plained that they could not understand her words, 
and often she complained what they wrote gave 
no idea of the reality she was trying to describe. 
How should it when that reality was the dark, but 
luminous “abyss” of God, apprehended not by the 
intellect but by a direct movement of the spirit, and only 
reached after a long series of purifications and lesser 
visions? By sudden flashes and images she succeeds in 
conveying some idea of what is the life of a soul which, 
denuded of all that is secondary, is wholly possessed by 
God. She tells us that this overwhelming experience 
only came to her three times, and of it she says : 


In this vision my soul was raised and I saw God in a clearness 
and fulness I had never before seen. I no longer saw Love. It 
was then that [ lost the love I had and became non-loving. After 
that I saw God in a great darkness and all was dark because it 
was a good too great to be imagined or understood and all that 
can be thought of or seized by the understanding does not reach 
or even approach it. Then my soul was given a sure faith, a firm 
and certain hope, a continual certitude of God which took from 
me all fear. I was gathered into the good within the darkness. 
I became so sure of God that never could I doubt Him. 


It is in relation to this “good” that Angela sees the 
whole world “great with God’’, sees “‘more clearly than 
one man sees another how God is in every creature, 
and all created things are His ministers”. And in such 
passages she stands beside Jacopone, Saint John of the 
Cross, and the great German mystics. 

Angela’s disciple, Ubertino da Casale, does not appear 
in this anthology, for his chief work, the Arbor Vitae 
Crucifixae, written at La Verna in 1305, was only later 
translated from the Latin, and though Ubertino longed 
for God it was never given to him to scale the heights of 
his teacher. Even that other truly “spiritual” friar, 
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Angelo Clareno, never completely rose above the internal 
differences of his order ; devotion to Poverty was tending 
to restrict the Zealots rather than to lead them to the 
glorious liberty of Francis. There is nothing either in 
Ugo Panziera really to warm or transport us. He writes 
clearly of mystical states, as, for instance, when he says 
that in meditation the soul is the player and God the 
instrument, while in contemplation the roles are reversed, 
but it is writing without any superlative mark. The 
great Franciscan mystical lights are so bright that, 
except for historical interest, any lesser lights are apt to 
pale perhaps unduly beside them. 

Dominican mysticism in Italy, as Professor Levasti 
points out, was less efficacious than that of the Franciscans, 
especially if Saint Thomas Aquinas be left aside. The 
Dominicans excelled as preachers, but though we are 
told that Giordano di Pisa, for instance, “‘lived wholly in 
the secret truth of his Creator’’, and he certainly greatly 
moved his contemporaries, his existing sermons do not 
carry that vital energy which can communicate itself 
across the span of centuries. He says many good and 
true things but not in such a way that we feel compelled 
to listen. Domenico Cavalca is more living, though here 
again we are in the sphere of the intellect, of religious 
culture and long expositions, and there is an abyss between 
Cavalca’s peace and joy and the Perfetta Letizia of Saint 
Francis. 

In the Augustinian Blessed Simone da Cascia and the 
Dominican Passavanti there is no Perfetta Letizia and 
very little relief of any kind in the pervading gloom. 
For them fear of evil is the centre of the Christian life, 
but it is the fear of the De Contemptu Mundi rather 
than the adoring awe of Brother Giles. “Let a man 
crucify himself in fear and enter into the depths of the 
fear of God,” urges Simone, and though he accepted the 
ideal of poverty, perhaps through his friend Angelo 
Clareno, it was acceptance in the spirit of a Stoic. In 
Passavanti the sky is even darker : sin, penance, contrition, 
remorse, justice and judgement are his favourite themes, 
very well hammered on the anvil of pessimism; even 
when he speaks of love it is chill, almost perfunctory. 
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Diametrically opposed to these two is the Sienese 
Blessed Giovanni Colombini, the founder of the Gesuati 
and a Franciscan soul if ever there was one. Here is a 
man whose whole spiritual life can be summed up in 
the word “Love”, and who, burning to communicate 
this love to others, longs to embrace men, beasts, plants, 
stones, even demons, for is not every thing that has life 
a creature of God? Like Jacopone, Colombini reached 
this state after a great struggle. He too was a rich, 
rather avaricious married man, with children and a very 
pious wife, and tradition says he was converted by reading 
the life of Saint Mary of Egypt, though surely that only 
set a spark to the smouldering ardour of his nature. The 
change in his life was probably hurried on by the disasters 
of the plague which raged in Siena in 1348. “I had 
prayed for rain,” complained his wife, “not for the 
deluge,”’ when her husband, like another Saint Francis, 
rid himself of everything and went begging through the 
streets, though not, it is only fair to say, before he had 
made provision for her. His days were given up to works 
of charity. At first he was ridiculed and insulted, then, 
with a few friends, he founded the lay congregation of 
the Gesuati. Turned out of Siena by the government, 
they wandered about Tuscany till a new outbreak of 
plague seemed to the Sienese a sign of Divine anger, and 
Colombini and his friends were recalled. At Viterbo, 
where he had gone in 1367 to beg for the recognition of 
his rule, he saw Urban V arrive from Avignon, and he 
died on the return journey at the abbey of San Salvatore 
on Monte Amiata. 

Enthusiasm, compassion, sweetness and strength, all 
these are characteristics of Colombini, all are expressed in 
his letters to the abbess of Santa Bionda and other friends, 
in which he sings—for that is the effect of his words— 
the riches of poverty, the Perfetta Letizia of suffering for 
God ; he encourages, comforts, admonishes : 


Love, love is the only force of life ; Christ longs to give Himself 
to you, do not shut the door, for Christ we are created. He is our 
possession, our joy, our love, there is no greater love than to 
desire death for the Beloved. Remember our worst friend is 
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ourself and the only one to be feared. Oh, unrecognized good, 
oh, treasure mislaid and ignored by this miserable world! Here 
is Christ who will awaken all peoples, kindle the spent fire, and 
warm the chill of our hearts. If I burden you with many words, 
pardon me. I have done it for my own consolation. 


Like Jacopone and Angela, like Brother Giles and Saint 
Francis, Colombini speaks of what he knows at first hand. 
He is very near to them too when he exclaims : 


There arises in our souls an inclination to charity, a love that 
is quite transformed, is drunk with God, transformed in Him. 
And from the depths of the soul there arises a yearning that burns 
with pure and clear love with no consideration for itself or for 
God, for Christ, or eternal life, and this good disposition to love 
does not speculate regarding anything either in heaven or earth, 
divine or human, nothing that the soul has seen or not seen. 
Imagination does not enter here, there is only the desire for love 
which is drawn by the Great Love until these two are united 
and become one. Therefore the soul does not and cannot seek 
anything particular but is only aware of its own good in the Great 
Good, of its own love in the most magnanimous Love ; it desires 
only Jove and when it is thus drawn by love it neither sees nor 
hears, nor asks, but only knows the overflowing of good and the 
fulness of love, the end I think of all experience, and to some is 
granted more, to others less, according to their desire. And this 
desire for love enters into the abyss of Love, into the divine dark- 
ness, for the divinity is an abyss; dark it is and obscure to the 
comprehension, still darker if we wish to speak of it. This ascent 
and losing of oneself in love prevents any understanding or the 
consideration of any single object. Only love finds Love and knows 
that here is the joy of all joys. 


And the letter ends: “I say no more ; I wish you were 
here, but I remember you all in the love of Christ and 
may He keep you. Pray for mea miserable sinner. From 
Giovanni, a sinner, but all yours in Jesus Christ our 
Love’’. 

After reading the letters of Colombini, those of 
Blessed Giovanni delle Celle are cooler, more with- 
drawn from the heights of love and from the world of 
men. They are the letters of a hermit. Indeed, as the 
result of a scandal after his profession as a Vallombrosan 
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monk, Giovanni spent some years in complete retirement 
in the Paradisino hermitage in the forest above the 
monastery of Vallombrosa, in that same Paradisino 
where later Milton was to lodge. Here he lived a life 
of strict penance, prayer, and the study of philosophy, 
and it was only later that he took up corresponding with 
friends in Florence and other places. The message he 
gave them was “that nothing matters but the love of 
God”, and though he could not write of that love in 
the flaming words of the greatest of his contemporaries, 
he is at only one remove from them, and helps to hand 
on a torch that others had lighted. He had great affection 
for the writings of Blessed Angela of Foligno and for 
Colombini, and many of his letters are written to the 
Gesuati. Indeed he writes them such a panegyric of 
“Poverty the Bride of Christ” as might have come from 
the most ardent Franciscan: “This world is a shadow. 
Up, staff in hand, let us go through it as simple pilgrims 
seeking for nothing, caring for nothing but love.” He 
was wise too and full of common sense, and when Saint 
Catherine of Siena urged the girls of Florence to start 
on a Crusade, all his admiration for her could not make 
him approve of the plan. Among his friends was Agnolo 
Torrini, rather a typical man of fourteenth-century 
Florence, a frequenter of convents, a friend of monks, 
an enthusiastic admirer of Dante and Saint Augustine, who 
welcomed the return of the Pope to Rome on patriotic 
more than on religious grounds, a man who responded to 
all that was meant by the cry, “Italia! Italia !”, and whom 
Wesselowsky is right in describing as partly imperialist, 
partly Piagnone. /Torrini’s chief work, the Breve 
Raccoglimento della Miseria Umana is in part a trans- 
lation of the De Contemptu Mundi, but in the inter- 
vening 200 years the sting of the original had been 
drawn. Unconsciously perhaps he softens all the lines, 
blurs the angles, how could he do otherwise with the 
Divina Commedia in his mind? As a mystic, Torrini 
is unimportant, but historically he serves to show the 
mystical doctrine of his time at work in a receptive 
character ; he illustrates part at least of the background 
against which the great figures of the Trecento emerge. 
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And now one last look at the Dominicans. Simone 
da Cascina, the Prior of the Convent of Saint Catherine 
in Pisa, is little known and must not be confused with 
Blessed Simone da Cascia. How he loves the trimmings 
of mysticism! He so overloads his “Spiritual Tower” 
with architectural and ornamental details that the lines 
are hardly visible, his fancy runs away with him; he is 
only enlightening when he gets beyond all this; then 
we feel he too knows something of the inscrutable abyss 
of God, has caught sight of something of the splendour 
of the Third Heaven. One of Simone’s remarks is of 
great interest in any study of the spiritual life, for he 
maintains that it is possible to all souls in a state of grace 
to know the essential Being of God while still in this 
world, to know it as it was known by Moses and St. 
Paul. 

From this lesser Dominican light of Simone we come 
to the most astonishing of all Italian fourteenth-century 
mystics, Saint Catherine of Siena. Monsieur Leclercq 
has called her—and truly—a “‘social mystic”, and few 
human lives can have been richer than hers in vital force 
and dynamic impetus. During her ecstasy of the ““Mysti- 
cal Marriage” she felt herself to be called to “‘virile 
action”—action that was inspired by her burning love 
towards all men and by the conviction of her own vocation 
as an indispensable link between men and God, that God 
and Father Whom in another vision she saw holding the 
Universe in His Hand. Always the truth was present to 
her that “no man liveth unto himself”, even in the 
social sense the truth of the participation of the individual 
in the life of the whole. Upon this truth her apostolate of 
charity rose to its heroic scale, no matter if it was exercised 
in the vortex of papal politics or in her work of love among 
the poor and suffering. How simple and how moving is, 
for instance, the letter telling of the death of Niccolo di 
Tuldo! 

In such incidents, as Professor Levasti rightly says, 
Saint Catherine touches the sublime. Her works are 
familiar, her Letters, and the Dialogue known in the 
translation as the Libro della Divina Dottrina from 
which the present extracts are taken. The dominant 
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thought is the indwelling of Christ in the soul, which 
by love becomes so beautiful that Our Lord can say of 
it, ““Thou art another Me because thou hast lost and 
submerged thy own will and art united and conformed 
to and clothed in Mine”... . “God in the soul and the 
soul in God, even as the fish is in the sea and the sea in 
the fish’, cries Saint Catherine. All her metaphors have 
this extraordinary vigour—the sea, the fish, the tree 
which cannot live unless it is in the earth, any more than 
the soul can live outside the love of God. She traces the 
way of love by which the soul must pass to reach the 
higher stages of virtue and prayer, for “‘by love, not by 
words, man finds God, and he who most loves, tastes most 
of the divinity”. It is Christ who prays and lives in His 
servants, who turns all good works done in love into a 
perpetual prayer, her energy drives us on as we read, 
even though on her road we halt and stumble. Saint 
Catherine’s account of her own ultimate experience of 
union with God is more fragmentary than that of some 
other mystics ; and Professor Levasti thinks that possibly 
some of the most significant passages may have been 
glossed over by followers unable to understand them. 
Even so, however, the words are alive: “‘filled with God, 
lost in God, resting in Him as the baby rests on its 
mother’s breast, what tongue could rightly tell of the 
excellence of this last state of union, the gratuitous gift 
of God to His creature ?” And further on she cries, 
rather than writes : 


O abyss, O eternal Deity, O profound sea! What more 
could’st thou give than Thyself ? Thou art a fire ever burning 
and never ceasing, a fire which consumes all love of self in the 
soul, a fire which sweeps away all cold. Thou enlightenest, for 
by Thy Light Thou hast shown me Thy Truth. In this light I 
know Thee, highest, infinite Good above all Good, happy Good, 
incomprehensible and inestimable Beauty above all other beauty. 
Wisdom above all wisdom, for Thou art Thyself Wisdom... . 
O .eternal Trinity by Thy light which Thou gavest me and 
which I was able to perceive, by the light of holy faith I have 
known many admirable revelations which showed me the way of 
great perfection in order that I might serve Thee in light and 
not in darkness, and might be a mirror of good and holy life, 
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taken out of my own miserable life for always by my own fault I 
have served Thee in darkness. I did not know Thy truth therefore 
I did not love Thee. Why did I not know Thee? Because I did 
not see Thee in the glorious light of holy faith and because the 
eye of my understanding was clouded by self love. Thou most 
holy Trinity with Thy light hast dispelled the darkness, and 
who could rise so high as to thank Thee for such great gifts and 
benefits as Thou hast given me in the doctrine of truth, for this 
has been a particular grace above which Thou givest no others. 
Thou did’st condescend to my necessity and that of others who are 
reflected in me. Thou answerest, Lord, that Thou art the Giver, 
therefore wilt give an adequate light of thanksgiving that by this 
light I may thank Thee. Clothe me, clothe me with Thyself, 
eternal Truth so that I may run this mortal life in true obedience 
and by the light of faith, that light which seems again about to 
inebriate my soul. Deo Grattas. 


Saint Catherine’s was “‘a real life, being full of God”’, as 
must be every life which is to have profound significance. 
Looking back at these two centuries of Italian mysticism 
we can appreciate the magnificence of the contribution 
made by the mystics, not only in their inner, spiritual 
value, but in fertilizing the social, the poetic, and artistic 
imagination of their period. From considering the 
experience of the few we are led on to consider the 
response of the many to what was above all a tremendous 
challenge of the spirit. The response was as varied as 
the challenge was vital, and it touched every field of life. 
Beside the vocation to contemplation of the Franciscan 
hermits we see the development of that great lay move- 
ment which had indeed begun before Saint Francis, but 
which in him found its efficacious focus. We see the 
vast missionary expeditions undertaken by his followers 
and at home in the expansion of social life, the growth of 
Laud societies and of numberless charitable enterprises, 
we find the mark of Saint Francis on poetry and music, on 
mystery plays, on all the arts, on the conception of the 
individual man’s relation to the social structure. We find 
Saint Bonaventure and his friends, the Franciscan doctors, 
adding a new and distinctive note to the Order. All over 
Italy we see the Franciscans and Dominicans building 
their churches, and if we desire proof of the social change 
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of the period it is enough to look at a map of the early 
mediaeval city gathered round its cathedral, enclosed by 
its walls, and then to look at a map of the same city some 
200 years later. The people have burst through the old 
walls into new suburbs—‘“borghi” they were called— 
which were springing up to house a new social class, and 
it is there we find the great Franciscan and Dominican 
churches rising to meet new needs, large buildings 
designed to welcome crowds, churches for popular 
preachers and popular musical services such as Santa 
Croce in Florence, where the boy Dante went to school, 
or San Domenico in Siena, where Saint Catherine used 
to pray. And to decorate these churches, what a stream 
of artists! Soon the walls glowed and shone, not with 
the dim and faded colours which we see today, but with 
the most shining gold and brilliant colours the painters 
could find, and then indeed it must have seemed as 
though the sky itself had been caught within the buildings. 
And so prolific were the artists, so great the demand for 
what they had to give that their works flowed out over 
the land until hardly a village but had something of 
beauty to show. 

Along these lines we might follow endless clues and 
always discover something fresh, and only now are we 
beginning to have an idea of the full extent of Trecento 
religious culture, to know, for instance, the beauty not 
only of the poetry but also of the music of the Laud 
literature. And all this is part of the response of 
the challenge thrown down by the mystics. Or do we 
prefer to think of their doctrine in a more gentle light ? 
Then let it be as the sap of the plant, the sap which 
runs in the oak as in the wine, or the daisy, the hidden 
life behind the fruit and flower. And in the early Renais- 
sance the vigour of the sap can be seen in the variety, the 
power, the loveliness of the flowering. 


Nesta DE RosBeEckK. 

















THE PROBLEM OF JACQUES RIVIERE 


I 


4 y-- writings dealing with the conversion of Jacques 
Riviére are among the most fascinating and dramatic 
human documents produced in our time. Riviére was 
one of the outstanding figures in the Catholic revival in 
France; but though he has been, particularly since his 
death, the object of a sort of cult in his own country, he is 
almost unknown in England. Only one of his books, the 
remarkable correspondence with the poet Claudel, has 
been translated,* and it is doubtful whether it received 
anything like the attention it deserved. Although 
Riviére was a Frenchman and his life bound up with the 
religious situation in France, he was not French in a 
narrow or exclusive sense. It is because he was so much 
a product of his own time, because his outlook and, above 
all, his approach to God were so much in keeping with the 
present, that he seems to have a good deal to offer to 
thoughtful people of differing views. 

Riviére was born in 1886 and died in 1925. His life 
therefore covers one of the most troubled periods of 
contemporary religious history. It includes the modern- 
ist crisis of 1907 and the disillusionment and unbelief of 
the post-War years. He was born of a strict Catholic 
family ; but seems, like many another, to have revolted 
against the comfortable bourgeots Catholicism and left the 
Church while still a schoolboy.f We know from a letter 
to Claudel that he was careful to conceal the fact and the 
ensuing troubles from his family. His life divides into 
two periods, each of which finds ample expression in his 
writings. ‘The first begins in 1907 with the opening of 
the correspondence with Claudelf and ends in 1913, the 
year of his return to the Church. The second is from 
1913 to his death in 1925. The first contains the four 
volumes of letters to his future brother-in-law, Alain- 
Fournier, the correspondence with Claudel, and the 

* Published under the title of Letters to a Doubter, by Burns Oates & 
Washbourne, London, 1930. 


t Cf. Madame Riviére’s introduction to the correspondence with Claudel, 
p. 11. (Paris, 1926.) My own references are to the French edition. 
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remarkable and in part autobiographical essay called 
De la fot* written the year before his conversion. From 
a religious point of view, the important works of the 
second period are the diaries kept while he was a prisoner 
of war, the notes for a new apologetic published under the 
title of A la trace de Dieu,t and perhaps his study of the 
poet Rimbaud.] 

Riviére’s significance lies partly in the fact that his 
was very definitely an attitude of crisis. His earliest 
pronouncements on religion go back to the year 1907. 
Now if we are to understand him at all we must keep in 
mind the situation of that time. There is no doubt that 
the beginning of the present century marked a crisis of 
the first magnitude for Catholicism. In 1907 it seemed 
to many people inside the Church as well as outside as 
though modernism and modern science really had under- 
mined the historic foundations of Christianity. Catholic 
thought was largely dominated by philosophical subjec- 
tivism and the influence of the Thomist revival had not 
yet made itself generally felt. 

The problem was to find a way of presenting dogmatic 
Christianity to the modern mind, and his efforts to do 
this made Riviére’s position somewhat analogous to that 
of von Hugel in England. Riviére’s statement of the 
problem is of absorbing interest precisely because he 
himself had lived the problems which he tried later in his 
theoretical works to help others to solve. His life and 
his work are simply a confrontation—his own word was 
rencontre—between the mentality of the Catholic and 
the modern mind. For this reason the term “conver- 
sion” takes on a new meaning. It is clear from the first 
that there can be no reconciliation between the Catholic 
mind and what is usually described a little vaguely as 
“the modern mind”. It is no longer merely a matter of 
assenting to certain dogmas. Religion isa life ; to accept 
Catholic teaching means that one necessarily adopts a 
particular outlook. Thus the problem before Riviere 
was one of transformation. It is important to stress the 


* First published in 1912 in the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise. Republished in 
book form, Aus Horizons de la France, in Paris in 1927. 
t Paris, 1925. t Paris, Kra, 1930. 
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fact that his own difficulties were not, strictly speaking, of 
a logical nature. It was much more a problem of 
psychological adjustment. It is only when we realize 
this that we come to understand the position taken up 
in A la trace de Dieu. An important section of the book 
is called significantly ““The mentality of the Christian 
seen from within”. “It is,” writes Riviére, “because 
Catholics are inside their doctrine that they construct 
bridges which are too short for those who are outside.’’* 
“Our subject,” he continues, “is not to prove the truth of 
the Christian faith, to give reasons for believing this or 
that dogma. It is simply to penetrate into the interior 
of the Christian’s thought, to show the logical coherence 
of his point of view... .”’t “Qur study is in a sense 
subjective—a description of the psychology of the 
Christian, of the fully developed mind (esprit éclairé) in 
face of the mysteries as defined by the Church.” } 
Riviére’s own case is the more interesting because his 
early training was literary. He was naturally sensitive, 
and the study of poetry sharpened this natural sensitive- 
ness to a very high degree. He was acutely aware of the 
temper and atmosphere of his time. His own mind had 
been largely formed by the study of Baudelaire, Barrés, 
and Gide—probably the most fascinating and dangerous 
combination that one could imagine. From Baudelaire 
he derived that sense of interior collapse, that highly 
developed and carefully cultivated faiblesse, which is the 
very heart of the Fleurs du mal. Gide taught him not 
simply that passionate self-scrutiny so marked in con- 
temporary French literature, but also the cult of experi- 
ence, the deliberate exploitation of oneself and one’s 
faculties, in order to have mew experiences—the novelty 
in Gide’s opinion constituting the value. “But why”, 


we find him asking Claudel.§ 


But why the truth, the unique truth ? Why that and not the 
other truths? Why not innumerable truths to which we can 
give ourselves in turn ? Why refuse myself so many other beautiful 


things? You see what this means—it is Gide, and you will 


* A la trace de Dieu, p. 29. (Paris, 1925.) t Op. cit., p. 31. 
t Op. cit., p. 33. § Correspondance, pp. 37-8. 
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realize at once how much [ am affected by him. But books 
only corrupt those who are naturally prepared to receive their 
poison. | 


The implication is, of course, that Riviére was 
peculiarly well fitted to “receive the poison” of Gide’s 
work. Riviére’s conversion was the “meeting” between 
an outlook based on these masters and the outlook 
represented by the robust Catholicism of Claudel. It 
was the bouleversement that Riviére experienced in 
reading Claudel’s Téte d’Or that induced him to write to 
the author and implore his help in solving his problems. 

How profound Claudel’s effect was can be gathered 
from a passage in Riviére’s study of his work written about 
this time. 


It is no good thinking that one can bring to Claudel a cold 
admiration! It is not our taste that he thinks about pleasing ; 
he demands our soul so that he can offer it to God. He wants to 
force our innermost consent. He is determined to drag us in spite 
of ourselves from doubt and dilettantism. . . . ‘Those who try 
to escape him will find out the price they have to pay. His method 
of presenting the world is so dense, his explanation so forceful . . . 
so poetically convincing that to reject it is equivalent to plunging 
into the void. To refuse Claudel’s Catholicism means to condemn 
oneself to find consolation nowhere save in the void." 


This, then, was the position which led to Riviére’s 
religious crisis. 


Here I am [he wrote in his first letter to Claudel], twenty years 
old like anyone else, not particularly happy or unhappy. But I 
am troubled by an unrest [inguiétude], a terrible unrest which 
has been there all my life, which disturbs me without ceasing. . . . 
An unrest which brings with it the most voluptuous sensations, 
but also the sensation of utter despair.t 

The worst thing of all [he says, in the same letter], the really 
terrible thing is that though I am torn by this conflict, this 
continual tension, this sense of revolt, this unrest and dissatisfac- 
tion, yet at bottom I adore them.] 


Here we have one of the most arresting features of 
* Etudes, p. 119. t Correspondance, p. 2. t Ibid. 
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Riviére’s outlook—his spiritual defeatism, his delight in 
his own weakness. It is a note that recurs throughout 
the early work. 


I shall never be cured of my illness. . . .. What is so terrible 
is that I delight in it, I love it. It is life itself, my one joy.* 


The influence of Riviére’s early masters is only too 
evident in these passages. What is still more important 
is to remember that he was a child of the age of Proust, 
that age of excessive self-analysis. It is true that Proust’s 
novel did not begin to appear until 1913, the year of 
Riviére’s return to the Church; but the book when it 
did appear was simply a summing-up of all the subversive 
tendencies at work in contemporary French society. It 
was an age in which, as T’. S. Eliot somewhere remarks, 
“‘the dissolution of values was itself a value”. What we 
get, then, in Riviére is the man of literary tendencies who 
loses contact with the world around him, who stands 
back and studies himself, who exploits himself and is 
ready to make any kind of sacrifice for the sake of 
experience. 


I have grown accustomed [he writes in another letter to Claudel] 
to look at my life instead of living it, to play with my own feelings 
instead of disciplining them, to separate my acts from my thoughts, 
then to abandon them as though they were something vile.t 


The meeting with you [he writes after two years of corres- 
pondence] has been a great trouble. You have made many of the 
excuses I found for my unbelief impossible. I have been deeply 
shaken by the way in which in future I am bound to regard 
Catholicism. Instead of considering it as a means of making my 
wounds deeper . . . as an extreme remedy involving the destruc- 
tion of all confidence and all earthly possessions, you make me 
see that it is a form of equilibrium which one has to reach.. . 
an exact state like health. But if I cannot desire health ? If I am 
too ill and too much in love with my illness to try to cure myself ?t 


What I hate in Jammes, especially since he became a Catholic 
[he wrote to Alain-Fournier], is that he is satisfied. He gives one 


* Op. cit., p. ro. +t Correspondance, p. 35. ~ Op. cit., p. 193. 
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the impression that he finds “all that” good in the same way that 
he likes to find a room in good order !* 


Finally, he came to regard Christianity as the supreme 
temptation—temptation precisely because it would bring 
a solution to all those difficulties which at bottom Riviére 
did not wish to solve. 


When I spoke of “temptation” [he wrote to Fournier], it was 
not a mere play on words. It was because I am perpetually 
tempted to succumb. ... Oh, I am not bargaining with God 
over that little bit of complexity that I am! It is because I 
should enjoy sacrificing it too much, because it would be too 
great a deliverance, too natural a solution, that I am suspicious, 
I can’t believe in the truth of solutions. A thing which appears 
so satisfying, so perfect an answer, so natural and complete, 
makes me doubt.t 


The year 1912 brings us tothe threshold. Riviére, not 
yet formally reconciled with the Church, published in the 
Nouvelle Revue Frangaise an essay called De la foi—a 
mixture of autobiography and apologetic-which is one of 
the most important and remarkable of his writings. It 
is a transitional piece that acts as a sort of bridge between 
the two periods of his life, makes their continuity appar- 
ent. After a tremendous eulogy of Catholicism he goes 
on to say : 


This eulogy of belief ought, of course, to lead to a profession 
of faith ; but though the sick man knows that health is good, he 
does not possess the courage to carry out the thousand little 
things which would procure it for him. He has the conviction, 
but not the desire. He lies in his deck-chair from which he can 
see a corner of the landscape through the window. He has no 
desire to move, only to look on. ... It is the same with the 
reasons for believing. However decisive they may be, they may 
yet remain without the power to overcome my inertia or a certain 
pleasure which is too delicious for me to forgo. { 


This passage is really a summing-up of all the objec- 
tions contained in his letters to Claudel. Or, rather, it 


* Correspondance (Riviére and Alain-Fournier), Vol. IV, p. 57. 
t Op. cit., IV, pp. 1o1—21. t De la foi, pp. 34-5. (Paris, 1927). 
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is a final statement of his one aim—a determination not 
to sacrifice those aspects of his personality which he knew 
could not be harmonized with a Catholic outlook. 
This difficulty is made still clearer by another passage 
from the same essay which reveals how strongly Gide 
had eaten into him, had become a part of his outlook. 


The reasons that lead me to believe, as | examine them, seem 
so strong that I found myself following them to the end, Carried 
away by them, my mind saw everywhere nothing but evidence 
and facility. It felt as though it were completely penetrated by 
Catholic dogma which had become, as it were, a part of it. I 
was forgetting, however, the secret obstacle that my heart puts 
in the way of conversion. 

It is not a logical difficulty, has nothing to do with reason. It 
is not a doubt about the truth of Catholicism. It is simply the 
impossibility of wishing myself other than I am. 

Catholicism has an almost unlimited indulgence for our short- 
comings . . . but there is one thing on which it insists and which 
it can never abandon. It insists that we prefer our good actions 
to our bad ones, that we desire the victory of what is best in us. 
Now, this is something that I have never been able to feel. I 
cannot wish myself different. I feel too much astonishment, too 
much delight, too much interest in every feeling that arises in 
me. I do not think about its quality or its value. It cannot be 
unwelcome to me. It is there and that is enough. * 


I am filled [he continues] with a passion for self-knowledge— 
perhaps the only passion that is really impious. . . . From every 
day I ask not that it will bring me nearer perfection, but that 
it will teach me something new about myself. I do not ask that 
it will make me better than the day before, but that it will show 
me more clearly than yesterday what I am, that it will put me 
more decidedly in possession of myself. I demand not progress but 
information. I do not try to create in myself an ideal being who 
will be pleasing to God, but simply to find out the truth about 
myself, to find out exactly what I am.t 


This is the most succinct statement of Gide’s own 
outlook that I know. One of the most important things 
about Riviére is that his problem was never merely a 
personal one. It does show the struggle that went on 


* Ibid., pp. 97-8. 





t Ibid., pp. 1oo-2. 
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in the minds of the pre-War generation between 
Christianity and what Gide stood for. Although Riviére 
protests that he cannot wish himself different, it is clear 
that there was a ceaseless conflict in his own mind between 
two diametrically opposed ways of life. It was precisely 
because he never managed to find satisfaction or fulfil- 
ment in the prevailing cult of experience that he eventu- 
ally sacrificed it to Catholic discipline. 

Unhappily there is no text of equal power describing 
Riviére’s conversion. All we know is that he made his 
submission to the Church a year later and announced it in 
a letter to Claudel which, unfortunately, has not been 
preserved. “The first thing of all,” he wrote at the 
beginning of 4 la trace de Dieu, “is to desire the truth 
whatever it may be. God only interests us if He exists. 
If He doesn’t exist, what will be the good of having 
proved it? But if he does exist, what does it matter if 
we can’t prove it? ‘There must be no forcing. We must 
not wish for Him to exist at any price. ... We must 
take truth as it appears.”” We can only suppose that this 
was Riviére’s own solution, and that however unwelcome 
the choice may have been, he was obliged in the end to 


abandon Gide for Christ. 
II 


In his Introduction to 4 la trace de Dieu, Claudel 
points out that Riviere was not a philosopher. “His was 
one of those minds which appear from time to time to 
call attention to the very curious situation in which we 
are living. There is a wall in front of us. Rather than 
engage in endless discussion about the nature of the 
materials out of which it is constructed, would it not be 
better to try to climb it?” This is well put. Riviere 
was certainly no philosopher; when he tackled purely 
philosophical problems with philosophical methods, he 
invariably wrote badly. He was, however, an exceed- 
ingly brilliant psychologist and his affinities, as an 
apologist, are with Pascal and Descartes as opposed to 
the Thomists and to a writer brought up on Thomism 
like Claudel—in a word, with the psychologists rather 
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than the metaphysicians. How little of a philosopher 
Riviére was is apparent from his own pronouncements : 


I have never attached [he wrote in 1907] and I do not attach 
any demonstrative value to philosophy. The more I indulge in 
it, the more inclined I feel to regard it as the most fascinating 
game I know precisely because it is the most vain.* 


A statement that might be put beside another and 
more famous one of Lord Russell’s. In other places he 
tells his correspondent that he finds it difficult to accept 
the principle of contradiction or to hold that there is only 
one truth—a good illustration of the influence of 
modernism to which [ referred earlier in this paper. 
These are taken from his early writings ; but his views on 
the function of philosophy expounded in the mature 
A la trace de Dieu are not less radical. 


There is no genuine science, no certain knowledge, except 
where there is an experience that corresponds to it. Metaphysics 
has no bearing on experience, therefore metaphysics is vain. But 
there exists a religious experience: the Catholic dogmas can be 
verified by experience, though in a very different sense than, for 
example, the laws of chemistry. 


This is a statement of the most thoroughgoing pragma- 
tism that one can imagine. But if it is a weakness 
philosophically, it is also the strength of Riviére’s position. 
He had a genius—there is no other word for it—for 
explaining philosophical and theological concepts in 
psychological terms. There is a passage in 4 la trace de 
Dieu which really sums up his whole endeavour. 


Our methods of reasoning become exhausted even more quickly 
than our ways of feeling. What could be more outmoded than 
Plato’s purely verbal dialectic, or even Augustine’s theory of 
memory ? And even in scholastic reasoning there is something 
which will no longer do. Even in the reasoning of Descartes as 
well. Does it not mean that reason alone is never constantly in 
contact with transcendental truth ? We turn it in every direction, 
It is used up in turn in each of its pure forms. It is only when it 


* Correspondance, p. 118. t P. I91. 
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is supported by, “linked to”, intuition, that its demonstrations 
are valid and unchanging. Is it not precisely because reasoning 
only serves to develop intuition that it is constant in mathematics ? 
Does not the constancy of its power derive from the constancy of 
intuition ?* 


We are back again to Claudel’s image of a wall to climb, 
But if it is a waste of time to discuss the materials out of 
which the wall is constructed, it certainly isn’t a waste of 
time to discuss the capacity of the man who is climbing 
over it. And this is what Riviére actually did. His 
apologetic is a searching analysis of certain aspects of the 
modern mind in so far as they bear on the problem of 
religious belief. It follows from his position that religion 
must be a personal problem. He does not hope to 
“sive reasons for believing’ which will be valid for all 
ages or even for all people in his own age. He can only 
describe the “movement” of his own mind and convince 
people in sympathy with it. His success necessarily 
depends entirely on how far he is representative of his 
time, and Riviere was successful precisely because he 
was in such close contact with it. ‘Thus in the section 
of De la fot entitled “Reasons for Believing’’, he states 
emphatically : 


Not those proposed by Pascal, who believed them to be universal 
and capable of convincing everyone. Under this title I merely 
claim to describe the movement of my own mind. It works in a 
certain direction : it is dominated by a certain train of thought.tT 


The mind, he says, starts from a necessity of explaining 
the universe, for it is impossible to remain in front of it 
without asking questions about it.[ The explanation 
offered by empirical science fails to satisfy us. It ends, as 
Riviére puts it, in a question mark, in a confession of 
ignorance. Science simply offers a series of hypotheses 
without any pretence of finality—the sort of finality that 
the mind demands and that comes from a discovery of the 
supernatural. 


For myself [he writes] I only feel that I am in contact with the 
* Ibid., pp. 173~4. t P. 38. t P. 39. 
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real when my mind is in a state of captivity and, as it were, of 
affliction. For an explanation to weigh with me it is essential for 
me not to be able to find any objection to it.* 





This finality, then, this state of captivity, is caused 
by an obscure perception of the supernatural. 


I not only find the supernatural at the end of my reasoning and, 
so to say, the conclusion of it. I see it, it is evident for me. My 
sight seems to grow accustomed to its obscure light: my eyes 
perceive its mysterious workings. First it makes me aware of the 
immutability of my soul. It does not give me proofs, but simply 
the sensation (of the supernatural).t 


The imagination [he continues] is the faculty of the super- 
natural and puts us in contact with it. I do not say that it invents 
it—it knows the supernatural. It discerns its rays in the same way 
that certain photographs reveal the invisible. I want to believe 
my imagination with the same confidence that I believe my eyes. 
Why, after all, should we be provided with useless senses? And 
can we believe that reality is poorer than our means of apprehend- 
ing it? Thus I believe my. imagination and accept everything 
it sees.] 


These passages are the real key to Riviére’s own solu- 
tion of the difficulties formulated in various parts of his 
work and the foundations of his apologetic. Religion is 
only true in so far as he feels it to be true, dogma only 
real in so far as it answers his pragmatic test. The most 
satisfying explanation of the universe must be accepted 
asthetrueone. It is clear now how personal his approach 
was. There can be no means of verifying his “‘proofs”’, 
only comparisons between different individual experiences. 
It seems to me that Riviére’s determined rejection of 
philosophical subjectivism and his equally decided 
rejection of any kind of symbolical interpretation of 
dogma, for which he advances no philosophical reasons, 
is an admission of the weakness of his position. 4 /a 
trace de Dieu is simply the development and application 
of the method outlined in De la foi. 


As far as the Christian mysteries are concerned [he wrote in 
*P. 43. t P. 52. t P. 54. 
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A la trace de Dieu|* the contrary of what is usually said is the 
truth. For the Christian, the mysteries are the only propositions 
which can guarantee the normal functioning of the mind. I will 
not go as far as to say that they seem to be the product of this 
functioning because it is of their essence that they are something 
that mind alone could not have invented. But if they had not 
existed it would have been necessary to have invented them to 
make sure that all would go well with the world... . 

The mysteries appear to be the suppression of the great un- 
known quantity, the Unknowable, and of all “monsters” of this 
sort. 


Christianity—it is the argument of De la foi—is true 
because it furnishes the best explanation and the best is 
the most plausible. Actually there is a logical flaw in 
the argument which invalidates it. Riviére thinks that 
it would have been necessary to invent the mysteries had 
they not existed. But he forgets that there is a relation 
between the mysteries and human mind as it is. If 
the mysteries were not true, there is no reason to believe 
that the mind would have in any way resembled its 
present form, that—to express it in subjective terms— 
it would have had the same “religious needs” as it now 
appears to have. 


The Christian [he writes] cannot even think of justifying 
himself (against the unbeliever). For his proofs cannot be trans- 
posed. They demand, in order to become visible to the eyes of 
others, a condition which the Christian cannot produce on his 
own account. Another thing: he is without even the inclination 
to justify himself—he is busy with other things. 


In all the saints (St. Teresa, for instance) one meets with thie 
feeling of this same difficulty of communicating what one sées 
to others. For it is an experience. In St. Teresa one feels at the 
same time the joy of certainty and the impatience with which it 
is felt to be something purely personal. Uncertain efforts, efforts, 
so to speak, in the dark, to put others on the same track. She is | 
always saying things of which she does not even hear the echo in 
the souls which she is teaching. And she leaves it to God to give 
her words the sense necessary for those for whom they are written.§ 





* P. 38. t P. 38. t P. 46. § P. 47. 
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The Church does not make her mysteries an affront to the 
reason—something that one has to believe because it is so absurd, 
but something that one has to believe because even though it 
appears absurd, turns out nevertheless to be true as is apparent 
to any thoughtful person.* 


The most striking part of Riviére’s method is its 
application to concrete instances. There is a remark- 
able comment on the confiteor in A la trace de Dieut 
which is too long to quote here. But the remarks on 
original sin in De Ja fot are scarcely less impressive. 


Consider, for example, the dogma of original sin. It moves 
me suddenly almost to tears. It is true and I can do nothing to 
alter it. I am like the thing I hear. It is something I was in need 
of, something that I am. It is as though I recognized myself in 
it. It is like a violation of any deepest secret—a sudden sense of 
betrayal. It is no longer a question of an opinion that I am free 
to accept or reject, to defend or to attack. It no longer calls for 
deliberate intellectual conviction, but an obscure adhesion—the 
adhesion of my heart, of my bowels. I walk, think, suffer ; original 
sin is with me, in me. My body, my spirit, the succession of my 
feelings, the workings of my mind, the whole machinery of the 
being I am—these are the proofs of original sin. The depth of 
such a dogma as of all Catholic dogma must be measured by the 
depth with which it penetrates me, its mingling with the whole 
of myself. One may deny it with words, ridicule it; but at night, 
as he goes to bed, the tired man looks back on his day and recog- 
nizes a certain lack in everything he has done, a gap between what 
he has done and what he intended to do. . . . Yes, original sin 
is in us. It is in the world and nothing can cure us of it except 
to leave this life for eternal life.} 


I have given what I believe to be a substantially 
accurate exposition of Riviére’s position, but it must 
be remembered that even one’s choice of passages is 
necessarily conditioned by subjective considerations. I 
offer this essay not as a substitution for reading Riviére, 
but as an encouragement to doso. In closing, I venture 
to state my own opinion of his achievement. As an 
attempt to solve some of the peculiar difficulties of our 
time, it seems to me to be one of the most notable I have 


* Pp. 75-6. tT Pp. 202-6. t De la foi, pp. 79-82. 
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come across. But this must not blind us to the fact that 
it is definitely a short cut. Riviére’s method is all right 
as an approach ; the fault lies in accepting it as a substitute 
for a more philosophical attitude to religion. Psychology 
and metaphysics are good allies, but it is dangerous to 
make psychology a substitute for metaphysics, and this is 
precisely what Riviére did, and what is being done to a 
disastrous extent everywhere in our time. 


G. M. Turne tt. 
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THE ROMAN BREVIARY 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH 


An English Version compiled by the Benedictine Nuns of Stanbrook, 
revised and edited by CHARLES F. Brown. Introduction by RT. Rey, 
ABBOT CABROL. 


This translation of the Breviartum Romanum of the Universal Church, 
which has been in preparation for many years, is now complete, and the 
first two volumes will be published before the end of 1936. 

Its purpose is to provide for the laity and for convents, in convenient 
form and at a moderate cost, a reasonably close translation into English 
of all those parts of the Breviarum Romanum which are constantly used 
in the recitation of the Divine Office. 

Based on the one-volume edition commonly known as the Totum, 
which was published by the Vatican Press in 1928, it has been brought 
up to date, incorporating all the recent additions to the Kalendar of the 
Universal Church up to the time of going to press. 

An important introduction specially written by Abbot Cabrol explains 
the composition and the history of the Breviary, and provides an in- 
valuable guide to those who wish to use it as the most sacred prayer- 
book of the Church. 

The translation prepared originally by the Nuns of Stanbrook Abbey 
has been thoroughly edited, and the whole work prepared by Mr. Charles 
Wemyss Brown, formerly chief assistant editor of the Catholic En 
cyclopaedia and managing editor of the New Catholic Dictionary. 

The four volumes will correspond to the four Seasons of the Breviarium 
Romanum. Part IV (Autumn) is now published. The Winter Part 
will be ready in October, and the Spring and Summer Parts will 
follow early in the new year. 


Bound in Pluvis, round corners, red burnished edges, each volume, 15s. 
Bound in best Morocco, round corners, red under gold edges, each volume 21s. 
Other bindings specially to order in various colours. 


THE LAYMAN’S LITURGY 


RT. REV. FERNAND CABROL, O.S.B., 
Abbot of Farnborough 


Abbot Cabrol, whose name is known everywhere in connexion with 
the liturgical revival in English-speaking countries, has here produced 
the ideal handbook to the liturgy for the ordinary layman. While paying 
full tribute to the many elaborate volumes of Dom Guéranger and 
Cardinal Schuster, he has aimed at condensing all the essential matter 
in two volumes, which follow the usual division between the Liturgy of 
the Church’s seasons and the festivals of Saints. Assuming that those 
who will use his books will also possess a Roman Missal and a Vesperal, 
he concentrates on explaining the history and significance of the Liturgy 


itself from day to day. Two volumes. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each 
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CHURCH AND STATE 


CAMBRIDGE SUMMER SCHOOL LECTURES FOR 1935 


This latest volume in the series of surveys of important subjects at 
the annual meetings of the Cambridge Summer School for Higher Catholic 
Studies deals with a subject of highly topical interest. The entire field 
is covered comprehensively, each aspect of the relations between Church 
and State being dealt with by an expert of the first rank. In the earlier 
chapters, Father Lattey, S.J., Dr. W. E. Brown, and Mr. Christopher 
Dawson survey the centuries from the New Testament to the Early 
Middle Ages; Father Gervase Matthew, O.P., and Mr. John Armstrong 
cover the period from Boniface VIII to the Treaty of Westphalia. Dr. 
David Mathew deals with the Absolute Monarchies, Mr. Douglas Wood- 
ruff with the French Revolution and its aftermath, and Father Humphrey 
Johnson completes the historical survey from Pius VII to the reigning 
Pontiff. The second part comprises a series of chapters discussing 
Authority, the Totalitarian State, the Claims of the Church, the Rights 
of the Family, Political Parties, and Economics, by Mr. Outram Evennett, 
Mr. John Eppstein, Dr. Alphonsus Bonnar, O.F.M., Dr. Thomas Flynn, 
Mr. F. R. Hoare, and Father Lewis Watt, S.J.; while Father Martindale 
concludes by outlining a Catholic Programme. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Besides the volumes for 1933 and 1934 on Our Blessed Lady and on 
The Pre-Nicene Church, Messrs. Burns Oates & Washbourne have now 
taken over, from their former publishers, publication of the earlier volumes of 
the sertes, as follows, at 3s. 6d. each: The Religion of the Scriptures, 
The Holy Eucharist, The Papacy, St. Thomas Aquinas, The 
Incarnation, The Atonement, The Church, and The English 
Martyrs. . 


THE LABOUR CONTRACT 
PROFESSOR B. F. SHIELDS 


In this excellent textbook on the relations between employers and 
workers, Professor Shields provides much information concerning social 
legislation in many countries which cannot be found elsewhere. With 
his practical knowledge of industrial organization, and as an expert 
teacher of economics, he covers the whole field—from apprenticeship and 
wages and working conditions and hours of work, and the problems of 
adjusting working costs to capital and market possibilities, to the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes. He examines the present condition of all 
these practical questions in relation to the principles of social justice set 
forth in the teaching of Pope Leo XIII and his successors. 


i Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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ENGLISH CARMELITES IN PENAL 
TIMES 
SISTER ANNE HARDMAN, S.N.D. 


This closely documented volume will rank as one of the most important 
contributions to recent research concerning Catholic history in penal 
times. The whole narrative has been put together from original and 
hitherto unpublished MSS. records at Lanherne, Darlington, and 
Chichester, and others in the Vatican archives and in Belgium. The 
story itself is intensely interesting, and Sister Hardman has accomplished 
a long labour of research with exceptional skill and discernment. 

Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 15s, 





THE ENGLISH BISHOPS AND THE 
REFORMATION 


With a Table of Descent 
C. G. MORTIMER and S. C. BARBER 


The authors here present the result of many years of patient research ; 
and in the elaborate Table of Descent they trace for the first time in the 
form of a pedigree the direct succession of every English bishop from 
1530 to the most recent consecrations. They examine the personal 
records of over a hundred bishops, indicating which of them accepted 
or rejected the Protestant schism, and they show how the Church in 
England was subsequently governed under the Archpriests, the Vicars- 
Apostolic, and the restored Hierarchy. For students of English history 
the book is a mine of information, much of it otherwise inaccessible, and 
a vigorous essay in apologetics, exposing the invalidity of the Anglican 
claims to continuity. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ROME 
NICHOLAS CARDINAL WISEMAN 


Introduction by Most REv. ARCHBISHOP HINSLEY 


This new abridged edition of Cardinal Wiseman’s Recollections of the 
Last Four Popes contains all his fascinating and eloquent impressions of 
Italy and Rome as he found them when he arrived from Ushaw as a 
student to assist in re-opening the derelict English College. It shows how; 
later, as its young Rector, in touch with all the leaders of the Catholic 
renascence in Europe, he consecrated his life to the revival of the Church 
in England. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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THE AUTHORSHIP OF ST. JOHN’S 
GOSPEL 


JOHN DONOVAN, S.J. 
Edited by E. F. Sutciirre, S.J. 


The late Father Donovan had gained a reputation for vast erudition 
in Greek scholarship before he devoted his last years to an intensive 
study of New Testament problems. The first volume, edited by the 
Professor of Sacred Scripture at Heythrop College, incorporates the 
substance of his many writings before his death in 1933. Analysing all 
the evidence on both sides in the light of the latest research, Father 
Donovan surveys the whole controversy concerning the authenticity of 
St. John’s Gospel and sets forth the overwhelming reasons for attributing 
it to the Beloved Disciple. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


CATHOLIC STUDENT’S “AIDS” TO 
THE BIBLE 
HUGH POPE, O.P. 


VOLUME V (new edition) 


This new edition of the fifth volume of Father Hugh Pope’s well- 
known series—covering the Acts, the Epistles, and the Apocalypse— 
has been so thoroughly revised in the light of later studies and research, 
that it has been necessary to increase the price. It is virtually a new 
book, the result of years of labour. Father Pope took his Doctorate in 
Sacred Scripture before the Pontifical Biblical Commission when he was 
Professor of New Testament Exegesis at the Collegio Angelico in Rome. 
The long-awaited new edition of his third volume is now nearing com- 
pletion, and will be published as soon as possible. 


“Not only brought up to date, but improved inevery way. The rejected opinions 
of iconoclastic writers are so fairly set forth that readers of these ‘Aids’ are able to 
form a good idea of what the destructive or anti-traditionalist critics are driving at. 
On the other hand, Father Pope reproduces documents not hitherto easily accessible 
in English to laymen, such as Replies of the Biblical Commission . . . and the 
Principles of Interpretation applied by St. Augustine and St. Thomas.’’—TABLET. 


“Showing the most liberal positions which can be attained by a learned and 
up-to-date Roman Catholic scholar, within the limits laid down by the Biblical 
Commission, many of the decisions of which are here re-printed.”—-CHuRCH TImEs. 


8 maps. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
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ALBAN BUTLER’S LIVES OF THE 
SAINTS 


Edited by HERBERT THURSTON, S.J. 





Complete lives for Every Day of the Year, by REv. ALBAN BUTLER. 
New Edition, revised by the Rev. HERBERT THURSTON, S.J., and 
DONALD ATTWATER. 


This most important work, to which its distinguished editors have 
devoted immense erudition and years of research, is now rapidly nearing 
completion. The volumes for JANUARY to May and JULY to SEPTEMBER 
have now been published, and the OcTOBER volume will be published in 
the autumn. The JUNE, NOVEMBER, and DECEMBER volumes have 
already been written, and are undergoing final revision. 

“This series represents the best work of its kind we have. It may be heartily 


recommended for interesting reading; and for daily meditation as well as for 
reference.’’—CATHOLIC TIMEs. 


“This edition of Butler’s Lives admirably combines edification and criticism. 
It feeds the spirit while informing the mind. There could be no better spiritual 
reading than a daily perusal of the Lives recorded every day. . . . I can only urge 
everyone who can afford it to buy them.’’-—-E. I. WATKIN in the DuBLIN REvIEw, 


Large Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d per vol. 


THE INSIGHT OF THE CURE 
D’ARS 
CHANOINE F. TROCHU 


VOLUME II 


In this second volume Canon Trochu has collected a large number 
of further authenticated instances of the extraordinary intuition of the 
Curé d’Ars in dealing with souls. Most of the stories describe the advice 
given by the Curé d’Ars in times of doubt. Many of them concern people 
who were considering marriage; others deal with a wide variety of 
circumstances ; and many others are concerned with founders or directors 
of religious houses, and missionaries and priests and nuns. 


“In this engrossing book we get an unforgettable picture of prophet, saint, 
miracle worker who, at the same time, never ceased to those around him to be just 
a paternal old priest.’’—IrIsH PREss. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 64. 

















THE CATHOLIC REVIVALIN ITALY 
REV. H. L. HUGHES, D.Litt. 


“From the first page to the last, one’s interest is held as we watch the drama of 
the ‘Risorgimento’ unfold, and follow the fortunes and aspirations of its partici- 
pants.” —IrIsH PREss. 

“To those whose knowledge of Italy in the nineteenth century is drawn from 
the fascinating work of Trevelyan, this will provide the Catholic lining.”—TimzEs 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
“An eminently readable outline of the fortunes of Catholics and anti-clericals 
in what may be called the hundred years’ struggle for the soul of Italy.”—Birminc- 


HAM PosT. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LEO Xill, ITALY AND FRANCE 
EDUARDO SODERINI 


Translated by BARBARA BARCLAY CARTER 


Deputed specially by Pope Leo XIII to publish the official records 
of his pontificate, Count Soderini was given access to all the secret 
archives of the Vatican. In this volume he describes, with a great number 
of hitherto unpublished letters and documents, the full story of Leo 
XIII’s relations with Italy and France. While the Church was exposed 
in both countries to persistent attacks by the politicians, the Holy See 
still forbade Catholics in Italy to enter Parliament, and in France the 
Church was generally convinced that its only hope of peace lay in a 
restoration of the monarchy. 


“Soderini was the destined historian of Leo XIII, and took advantage to inter- 
view him on small historical points in a manner which Thucydides would have 
eg . . « Tells a great deal of minor history that cannot be found elsewhere.” 
—Iimes LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


“Will be of real service to the students of modern European history.”— 


METHODIST RECORDER. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated, 15s. 


MUST WAR COME? 
JOHN EPPSTEIN 


Mr. Eppstein, who is the founder of the Catholic Council for Inter- 
national Relations and one of the chief officers of the League of Nations 
Union, here describes the activities of the Holy See in the cause of peace 
during the past fifty years. 

“A brief but admirably clear summary of the Church’s constant teaching in 
regard to war, illustrating it with many memorable quotations from the Fathers 


and the Popes, with reference to actual instances of their intervention in past 
centuries.’’—UNIVERSE. 


“It is easy reading and not long. . . . It would make a valuable course for a 
study club.’”-—Curistian DEMOCRAT. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 














APOLOGETICS FOR THE PULPIT 
REV. ALOYSIUS ROCHE 


VOLUME II 


The first volume of Father Roche’s Apologetics for the Pulpit dealt 
with the Grounds of Belief. This second volume deals similarly with 
the Church, in a series of forty sermons designed to provide material 
for those who have not the time to undertake elaborate study and re. 
search. They cover, in Father Roche’s clear and compelling style, a 
very wide range of subjects, from the Papacy and the Priesthood and 
the Reformation to Freemasonry, Divorce, Theosophy, the Foreign 
Missions, the Inquisition, Nonconformists, Indulgences, or the Conversion 
of England. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE MEANING OF THE MASS 
JOHN KEARNEY, C.S.Sp. 


Father Kearney has had very wide experience in giving retreats to 
the clergy, to convents, and to ecclesiastical students in Ireland. He 
has written this book to develop more fully the thesis that the Sacrifice 
of the Mass calls for a complete acknowledgement, by those who assist 
at it, of God’s supreme dominion over them, and of their total dependence 
upon Him. Archbishop Leen, in a letter to the author, insists that “the 
faithful should understand the very intimate and personal part that 
they, in union with the whole mystical body, should play in offering the 
Holy Sacrifice’’, and declares that “‘those who read this work cannot fail 
to grasp how they can make their Mass to be the inspiration of their 
whole spiritual life’’. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE SACRED HEART AND THE 
EUCHARIST 
BERNARD WELZEL, S.J. 


This little book of meditations is largely concerned with ingratitude 
regarding the Blessed Eucharist, which Father Welzel attributes partly 
to the usual habit of judging by outward experiences and partly to the 
indifference which results from familiarity. He explains the devotion 
to the Sacred Heart in an attractively simple way, and makes many 
helpful suggestions for eliminating the causes of ingratitude. Miss Isabel 
Garahan has provided an excellent translation. Foolscap 8vo, 1s. 64. 
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SAINTS YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 
REV G. J. MACGILLIVRAY 


This excellent handbook provides in a convenient and very readable 
form the information that everybody desires to have about the lives of 
a number of Saints whose names are most widely known. It is at once 
an introduction to wider reading, and a summary of important lives, 
satisfying in itself, whether for young people or for those who wish to 
remedy their lack of knowledge concerning the great figures in the 
Church’s history. Father MacGillivray writes with scholarship and dis- 
tinction of style, and his introductory chapter on devotion to the Saints 
in general is an admirable essay in apologetics. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SPLENDOUR OF THE SAINTS 
REV. ALOYSIUS ROCHE 


Father Roche’s Bedside Book of Satnis was one of the most popular 
religious books of recent years, and this new collection of studies is an 
indispensable companion volume: Just as his former book showed the 
familiar humanity and homeliness of a great variety of Saints in many 
aspects, this volume illustrates the heroic qualities in their lives which 
compel admiration, and inspire courage and faith in human nature. The 
book is written in Father Roche's attractive and eminently readable style, 
and his wide reading and acute observation enable him to bring the Saints 
close to our ordinary lives. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


PROPHETS AND PRINCES 
DOM HUBERT VAN ZELLER, O.S.B. 


In these twelve chapters on the outstanding figures in the four Books 
of Kings, Dom van Zeller writes with a freshness of outlook and a dis- 
tinction and simplicity of style which will appeal to all discerning readers. 
Disclaiming any expert knowledge as a scriptural scholar, he is chiefly 
concerned with subjects for meditation in the Old Testament, but he 
shows an admirable gift of describing scenes and incidents with colour 
and fresh life. Excellent as meditations and easily adaptable for ser- 
mons, these studies will be welcomed as an attractive form of commentary 
on the Old Testament which will encourage Catholics to read the Bible 


more frequently. ( Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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THE FOUNDRESS OF THE SISTERS 
OF THE ASSUMPTION 
C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 


Mother Eugénie de Brou (1817-1898) was a modern foundress whos | 
convents and schools have since spread to various countries outsid 
France. The Sisters of the Assumption originated with her first efforts” 
in Paris in 1839, and they became pioneers of a more advanced type of 
education for women, particularly among the educated and the well-to. 


PERE LAMY 
COMTE PAUL BIVER 


Introduction by JACQUES MARITAIN 


For years before he died, in 1931, Pére Lamy, in his squalid parish © 
on the outskirts of Paris, had the reputation of being another Curé d’Ars | 





. 


do, in a period of increasing worldliness and unbelief. Father Martin. 7 
dale’s biography shows the remarkable force and originality of hey 
character, and gives vivid pictures of her spiritual director, the Abhi)” 
Combalot, and of other memorable figures in the group who were con-|~ 
temporary with the great Lacordaire. Crown 8vo, 3s. 64," 
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His young friend, Comte Biver, made many notes of his simple conversa 


tions, which form the substance of this extraordinary book, while Mr. 
Jacques Maritain’s long introduction contributes many personal reco | 
lections. The result is an unforgettable picture of a simple country priest 
who lived, in utter poverty among the poor, a life of intense humility and F 
holiness and devoted labour, with a radiant faith that brought him | 
frequent visions, and even conversations with Our Lady and the Saints. f 


d 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


MOTHER ARSENIUS OF 
FOXFORD 
REV. DENIS GILDEA 


This Life of a modern Irish Sister of Charity describes the astonishing § 
story of how Mother Morrogh-Bernard established a woollen factory in f 
the west of Ireland, which has since become a really important Irish f 
industry. The Providence Woollen Mills, which she founded from het f 


new convent, and which the nuns still conduct as a thriving factory, was 

only the most ambitious of her many successful enterprises to improve 
economic conditions among a starving peasantry. Mother Arsenius is 
already regarded as a splendid successor of Mother Mary Aikenhead, and 
this excellent biography, based on the authentic records, will make her 
still more widely known. Demy 8vo, 65. 
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ADDRESSES TO CATHOLIC 
WOMEN 
ABBE HUVELIN 


For forty years in Paris, until his death in 1910, Abbé Huvelin had 
been one of the greatest spiritual directors of histime. His extraordinary 
insight and sympathy and the originality and simple charm of his 
addresses attracted an immense variety of souls. The short conferences 
for Catholic women and mothers which comprise this volume are com- 
piled either from verbatim notes or from the recollections of those who 
heard them. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


RADIATING CHRIST 
RAOUL PLUS, S.J. 


Many volumes of his writings which have already appeared in English 
have gained a wide public for Pére Plus, as a spiritual writer who com- 
bines rare clarity and force of writing with a profound understanding of 
modern life. His new volume deals with the qualities required in the 
true apostle, whether priest or layman, in attempting to imitate Christ 
and to exemplify the Christian virtues in his daily life. Humility, truth, 
charity, self-denial, and the sacrifice of all human ambitions are the 
principal themes of this inspiring and most helpful work. 


Foolscap 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE CRAFT OF SUFFERING 
VINCENT McNABB, O.P. 


Father McNabb has here collected in book form the verbatim notes 
of retreats which he has given in recent years at the Cenacle Convents. 
“Gradually, as my work has taken me to those who suffer,”’ he writes, “I 
have learned to know that of teachers, they whom the Crucified had 
invited to His side at His royal banquet of pain, were the best. This 
little book is an effort to discharge my heavy debt to them by less than 
a widow’s mite of offering.”’ Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF 
SAINT ANTHONY 


Edited by Dr. Lurc1 Gumpap1, O.M.Conv. 


This collection of charming stories of St. Anthony of Padua is takes 
from the recently discovered Italian version of the Liber Miraculo 
dating from the fourteenth century. The illustrations are reproductios 
of old engravings. Canon George Smith, who has translated ther 
writes in his preface that “here, as in the Little Flowers of St. Francis, 
that same delightful archaic flavour, that same naive freshness of style 
and here, above all, is that atmosphere of simplicity, piety and devotion 
which is the spirit of the Ages of Faith”. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 2s. € 


A SHORT LIFE OF SAINT FRANCIS 


ST. BONAVENTURE 
Abridged by ANNE PRITCHARD 


St. Bonaventure’s Life of St. Francis of Assist, written while some ¢ 
his companions were still alive, remains the chief source for all laté 
biographies, and is one of the supreme classics of the Middle Ages. fF 
make his work more widely known among those who are deterred Bj 
the many digressions and the archaic style of the early Life, Mi 
Pritchard has compiled this abridged volume in a modernized rendering 
Franciscan Tertiaries especially will welcome this small volume, contaifi 
ing all the most beautiful and characteristic passages, which present 


clear and inspiring a picture of the Poor Man of Assisi. 
Iliustrated. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


HAWLEY STREAM 
F. M. HARRISON 


This historical novel describes with rare dramatic power the betray 
of a Catholic landowner to the pursuivants in the reigns of James I am 
Charles I. Many passages of intense drama occur in this bold 
constructed and well-told story, with a background of ardent faith a 
devoted sacrifice, of passionate jealousies and treachery. The charactet 
both men and women, are particularly well drawn. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
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@ It supplies the present great need 
for a powerful Catholic Press— 
ably edited—powerful articles— 
unrivalled news service. 


@ It has received the special blessing 
of H.H. Pope Pius XI. 


@ It has received the highest com- 
mendations and tributes from the 
Hierarchy and clergy. 


@it has the largest circulation of 
any Catholic newspaper in Great 
Britain and Ireland—this circula- 
tion has been built up entirely on 
its merits. 















EVERY FRIDAY 2d. 


From all Newsagents; Subscription 125. 6d. per year inclusive 
of postage. 


Head Office: 184 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 











FRANCIS TUCKER 


& Co., Limited 


Purveyors of Beeswax Candles, etc., to Westminster 
thedral and formerly to their Eminences the late 
Cardinals Wiseman, Manning, Vaughan and Bourne) 


HAVE BEEN RENOWNED FOR OVER 


200 YEARS 


AS THE MOST RELIABLE MAKERS 
OF 


CHURCH CANDLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 








EACH CANDLE 
95% 75% 65% 55% 25% 
is guaranteed to contain the percentage of 
GENUINE BEESWAX 
STAMPED ON IT 
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SANCTUARY OIL, SANCTUM LIGHTS, WICKS 
AND FLOATS, INCENSE, CHARCOAL, SANCTUARY 
GLASSES, SILVER, BRASS AND IRONWORK 
and all CHURCH REQUISITES OF FINEST 
QUALITY ARE ALSO SUPPLIED 





PRICE LIST om application to 
The Manufactory, Cricklewood Lane, N.W.2 
31, Ashley Place, Westminster, S.W.1 


(Opposite WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL) 


26 & 28, Manchester Street, Liverpool 


OR 


118, Clyde Street, Glasgow 
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